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THE CULTIVATION OF GINSENG. 


ALPHA COX, INDIANA, 


Much interest has, of late, been shown in ginseng. The high 
price the dried roots command, coupled with a never - failing 
demand for them, and the further fact that it is fast becoming 
extinct in a wild state, all 
combine to render the question 
of its cultivation a practical 
one. Ginseng (Aralia quinque- 
folia) may be found in nearly 
every State in the Union, east 
of the Rocky mountains. It 
delights in the rich, shady soil 
of hard-wood forests, and usu- 
ally makes its appearance 
about the middle of spring. It 
develops rapidly, and, when 
fully expanded, forms a most 
beautiful plant, although there 
is nothing striking in its small, 
white, inodorous flowers. <A 
three-year-old plant is from 
eight to twelve inches high, 
according to the location and 
soil, and has from three to five 
leaves rising on long foot stalks 
from the top of thestem. Each 
leaf is composed of five leaflets, 
the largest forming the point 
of the leaf. The flower head is 
on a short stem rising from the 
axis of the leaves, and the 
bloom appears in July. The 
fruit, which ripens in Septem- 
ber, is a scarlet berry one- 
eighth of an inch in diameter, 
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and has imbedded in its fleshy pulp three 
round, hard seeds. After the first sharp 
frost of autumn all the plant above ground 
dies, The first step toward the cultiva- 
tion of ginseng is in selecting a location 
for the beds. As the plant cannot endure 
the summer sunshine, it is essential that 
the beds be well shaded. If they are 
situated in open ground, light, movable 
awnings may be placed over them, which 
should be removed at night, and during 
rainy or cloudy weather. The most favor- 
able location, however, is in the forest, 
the natural home of the plant. A corner 
in an old, shady orchard would serve quite 
as well, and the writer has known ginseng 
to be grown with fair success in boxes 
placed under the shelves of a florist’s 
greenhouse. The soil should be loamy, 
and enriched each spring with leaf mold, 
or other natural fertilizer. During the growing season the soil 
should be stirred occ*sionally, and kept free of weeds. The amount 








FIG 1. GINSENG PLANT. 











FIG 2, GINSENG FOLIAGE AND BERRIES. 
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of moisture required for the growth of this plant is greater than 
is needed for ordinary field plants ; and if the beds are located in a 
garden or field, where the earth’s moisture is rapidly evaporated 
by the sun, the deficiency of water must be supplied. As ginseng 
seeds are not readily obtained in our markets, and, besides, require 
a long time to germinate, the experience of the writer, as well as 
of others, favors the stocking 
of new beds with plants gather- 
ed in the forest. This may re- 
quire some laborious searching, 
but a better knowledge of the 
habits of the plant could not 
be gained in any other way. 
The transplanting of wild gin- 
seng may begin in the spring, 
as soon as the plants have fully 
expanded. They must be han- 
dled with extreme care during 
this removal, as all parts of the 
plant, and the root especially, 
are tender, and easily injured. 
They should be planted ten 
inches apart in rows twelve 
inches apart, and the roots 
placed in the soil at least as 
deep as when found in the 
forest, which is plainly indicat- 
ed on the base of the leaf stem. 
The plant may be transferred 
at any age. The writer has 
transplanted them when the 
root was no larger than an oat 
grain, and again when the 
plant was five or six years old, 
and bearing four or five leaves. 
The plant makes slow progress 
the first year, but after that 


it becomes thrifty under favorable circum- 
stances, and will bear seed when three years old. 
A plant four or five years old should produce a 
root weighing two ounces, which is large enough 
for market. The fresh root contains a large per 
cent. of water, five pounds being usually required 
to make one pound of the perfectly dried root. 
As soon as the plants begin to bear fruit, the 
seed should he looked after. The time to gather 
the seeds is in autumn, before the flesh has 
dried from around them. They must be placed 
in the soil at once, and at least two inches deep. 
Here they remain for eighteen months before 
beginning to germinate. No amount of coax- 
ing will induce them to start sooner, although 
it is best to keep them through the winter in 
loose, rich soil in boxes, in a condition favorable 
to germination. In the spring they may be 
sown in the beds,in rows about the same distance FIG 8. ODDLY- 
apart as in transplanting, or they may be SHAPED ROOT. 

sown more thickly, and afterwards transplanted. In the following 
spring the plant makes its appearance. At the close of the first 
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summer the seedling will have one small leaf of five leaflets, and, if 
healthy, will bear seed of its own in three years. It is difficult to 
state, as yet, to what extent ginseng should be grown to make 
it a profitable crop. A half acre of ground would certainly be 
all the space desired for growing on an average scale. The half 
or fourth of that space would be as much as one man could well 
attend to as an experiment. 

Although the writer has grown the plant more for studying its 
habits than for profit, he has demonstrated to his satisfaction that 
ginseng can be successfully cultivated, and with less trouble and 
work than is experienced with many other crops that are far less 
remunerative. In gathering the roots for market, too much care 
cannot be used in removing them from the earth. They are tender 
and fleshy, and should be taken out whole, and the adhering soil 
removed with a brush. The‘ sang diggers” usually cleanse them 
with water, which retards their drying, and it is claimed by 
exporters that this method of cleansing renders them spongy, and 
lessens their market value. They should be dried in the sunshine, 
or by moderate artificial heat. The time to gather the root is in 
autumn, after the fruit has matured; and each root should weigh 
at least two ounces before drying, as it is not profitable to prepare 
reots of less weight for market. In China the ginseng grows to 
perfection in the mountain forests. It is characteristic of the root 
to assume the shape of the human figure, and for that reason the 
**coolies” call it ‘‘man-root.” The American plant also bears a 
striking resemblance to the human figure, and the Chinese are 
always eager to procure that particular form, as they believe it 
possesses special medicinal virtues. There is no medicinal value 
attached to ginseng in this country. The ‘medicine men” of the 
forest regarded it as a worthless weed, and its existence in 
America was not discovered by the white man until 1718. It was 
found to be so closely allied to the species used in China that a year 
after its discovery in the forests along the northern border of New 
York, its exportation to the Orient was begun, and has continued 
ever since. There are a number of firms in this country engaged in 
exporting ginseng alone, and during the ten years ending in 1891 
there were shipped from American ports 3,888,200 pounds of dried 
roots, representing in value $7,774,000. In China, where the world’s 
product of the plant is chiefly consumed, the most extravagant 
faith is placed in its power to heal. It is believed to hold a super- 
natural infiuence on the human system, capable of curing all man- 
ner of ills, preventing plagues, and especially prolonging life to an 
extreme old age. The ginseng grown in China is considered supe- 
rior to the American product, but that does not effect the constant 
demand for the latter. 

The steady demand for ginseng should encourage its cutlivation. 
The “‘ sang diggers” have gathered it from its first appearance in 
the spring until late in autumn, without regard to the production 
of future crops, until the plant is well-nigh exhausted. The destruc- 
tion of our forests has also aided in its extinction, and unless some 
enterprising Americans perpetuate the plant by cultivation, our 
ginseng trade with China will soon have ended. 

[In Fig 1 is seen the ginseng plant just blossoming out; Fig 2 
shows the full-grown foliage and berries, and Fig 3 presents an 
unusually shaped root of great value. 





A CONVENIENT ORCHARD STEPLADDER. 


Such a stepladder as is illustrated in the accompanying sketch 
_———_ is of convenient form for 


use in gathering apples, 





pears and other fruit, be- 
cause it permits one when 
he has once placed it be- 
neath a tree, to move about 
over a considerable extent 
of one side of the tree with- 
out moving the ladder 
from its position, as one may 
step around all four sides of 
it in reaching for the fruit. The steps may be made much wider 
than is indicated, if it is desired, by allowing them to extend far- 
ther within the ladder. The upper step serves as a convenient 
shelf for the basket in which the fruit is placed. 
































HANDY STEPLADDER, 








SEEDLING FRUIT TREES. 


“Life is too short, and I cannot afford to wait,” is the usual 
excuse given for neglecting to save and sow the seed of choice 
apple, pear, and similar fruits. There is some truth in this excuse, 


hut time moves resistlessly along, whether we sow for a future 
The aged count the years which have passed, the 


harvest or not. 
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young those that are to come; but he who hesitutes cn account of 
time will accomplish little, whether his years are few or many. 
But there is a way of gaining time, or pushing the tardy seedling 
fruit tree forward to a stage of development where its merits or 
demerits can be determined in advance of the natural process of 
evolution, and this is done by taking scions of the young seedlings 
and inserting these, by the usual modes of grafting, into the 
branches of old and mature trees of the same kinds. In this way 
an old, and perhaps otherwise worthless pear or apple tree, may be 
utilized as a stock for testing a hundred varieties of seedlings, and 
from five to ten years of time saved by the operation. Just as soon 
as a promising seedling has a stem three-eighths of an inch in diam- 
eter, a section of it may be taken out and used for a scion, 





CO-OPERATION THE REMEDY. 


FRANK E. CHAPIN, CALIFORNIA, 


In an interview with P. E. Platt, largely engaged in shipping 
California fruit to eastern markets, and for two terms president of 
California Fruit Union, the writer was impressed with ideas 
advanced as being vital to the future of fruit shipments. This year 
we have managed to supply eastern markets as the Irishman fat- 
tened his pig, by stuffing him one day and starving him the next, 
This will always be the result of individual shipments, as all will 
get news leading them to favor the same markets. Continue this 
plan, and we can expect nothing better than ruin. With a single 
agency to route the fruit, a satisfactory business might be done, 
and trade extended to interior points in a way to increase consump- 
tion. The Fruit Union started with the right idea, and suggestions 
might be drawn from its successes and failures. 

The nature of the problem is such as to require an elaborate 
system when described in detail, but comparatively simple when 
put in operation. The policy should be to build up by securing 
the friendship of all who can aid, and availing ourselves of all 
present experience, acquaintance and facilities. The manager 
should be in position to judge of the needs of each market, and the 
effect upon prices of increasing supply. To do this, he must be in 
telegraphic communication with shippers and salesmen and have 
authority to pro rate as well as direct shipments in case it became 
necessary to withhold a portion to prevent overstocking markets 
and breaking prices below zero. To effect this, the manager must 
act through local exchanges, composed of shipping associations. 
The grower would clothe the association, and that body in turn the 
local exchanges, and the last the state exchange with certain impor- 
tant functions. The grower would hand his crop estimate to the 
secretary of association, and agree to do business through such 
agency and abide by its rules. The secretary would aggregate these 
estimates for the secretary of the local exchange and he in turn for 
the state exchange. In each body business would be done by a 
manager under bonds and controlled by a board of directors. 

To illustrate. Growers of Sanger, Selma, Oleander, Fowler 
and Fresno would each form an association and all unite to form 
the Fresno exchange. In like manner exchanges would spring up 
at San Jose, Vaccaville, Sacramento, Marysville, Stockton, New 
Castle, etc. The manager of each would be a director of the state 
exchange. The manager of the central body would direct ship- 
ments from interior exchanges and establish agencies as well as 
invite purchasers from all who could handle our fruits. Aggre- 
gates made up from their estimates would show demands of con- 
suming markets. Either auction, commission, or f. 0. b. system of 
trade would be greatly prevented by any arrangement that guar- 
anteed them against danger of having their market swamped be 
fore they could dispose of goods. Mr Platt favors the f. o. b. sys- 
tem as more satisfactory to all concerned, provided necessary guar- 
antees be provided to secure confidence. 

This would require an official system of inspection at points of 
shipment and a board of.disinterested experts in leading markets to 
adjust differences likely to arise in such transactions. This would 
raise the standard of quality, and result in expulsion of members 
who could not be taught or tempted to pack well. Dangers to be 
anticipated are mainly from want of confidence. The manager 
should be as far as Ceesar’s wife above suspicion of any selfish in- 
terest. Both the organization and its members must be content to 
do business upon a reasonable basis of profit. When Fresno put 
raisins up, dealers quietly stocked up in Spain and encouraged us 
to maintain prices while they sold their goods. Finally we faced a 
slaughter. It is to be hoped that these suggestions will result, so 
soon as the season’s shipments are over, in a convention of all in- 
terested who shall organize or send out literature and missionaries 
in hope of completing necessary details in time to handle next crop. 
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A FAMOUS JERSEY BULL. 


For more than a century the dainty Jersey cow has been most 
carefully bred. No scion of an aristocratic house has ever had a 
more rigid supervision, to ward off infusions of plebeian blood. She 
has been watched with a solicitude seldom vouchsafed to men and 
women—her every want has been studied with scientific care. 
Such a course could have but one result—success. The masculine 
Jersey is not so beautiful from an artistic standpoint as his mate, 
but, as bovine beauty goes, he is a handsome animal. Herewith we 
give our readers a portrait of a most distinguished member of the 
family, ‘‘ Devotion’s Lad,” an English Jersey bull of more than 
average promise. Devotion’s Lad was shown at the late Royal 
Agricultural Society’s show at Chester, England, where he was a 


old and broken oner. But because tools are so cheap is no reaso2 
why they should be left out of doors all the time. It costs less in 
the end to put up a building to store them, than to buy new oncs3 
every few years. Always make it a point to keep tools under cover. 





THE SOURING OF CREAM. 


E. H. FARRINGTON, ILLINOIS EXPERIMENT STATION. 


The statement is often made that. uniformity in the good qual- 
ity of butter from Denmark is caused not alone by cleanliness in 
barns and dairies, but by the addition to the cream of a pure cul- 
ture of a ferment which developes a fine flavor in the butter. The 
fermentation or souring of cream is caused by bacteria. These are 
plants which are seen only by the aid of a powerful microscope, 














DEVOTION’S LAD, THE FAMOUS PRIZE WINNER. 


prize winner, as he has always been wherever shown. He is owned 
by Mr. R. J. Pope of Beresford Manor, Plumpton, Lewes, England. 
This bull was calved March 1st, 1892. His sire was Distinction’s 
Pride and his dam Devotion, both great prize winners. Devotion’s 
Lad handles well, is remarkably rich, with a fine skin and horns, 
and is wonderfully well shaped. Mr. Pope has a fine herd, composed 
practically of prize winners. Devotion’s Lad took first prize at the 
Royal Show—no small mark of distinction and superiority. The 
illustration has been reproduced from a photograph specially taker 
for this weekly magazine. 





It Pays to Take Care of Tools.—Good tools accomplish twice 
the work in half the time that poor ones do, and now that all kinds 
of tools and implements are so cheap, a farmer cannot afford to use 


They multiply amazingly fast when kept at the proper temperature, 

Among plants which we can see without any microscope there 
are certain kinds which we call weeds. If weed seeds are in the 
soil, they grow as well as the good seed which we plant. The 
same thing is true of the microscopic plants, bacteria. There are 
some which we are as anxious to keep out of cream as we are to 
prevent the growth of weeds in a cornfield, and there are others 
which at present are considered to be the agents in producing a 
fine flavor in butter. Dirt is the source of nearly all ‘‘ bad” bacte- 
ria which find their way into milk, cream and butter. If every- 
thing through which the milk passes were clean,from cow to caddy of 
butter, it would be a comparatively easy matter to plant a pure cul- 
ture of bacteria in cream and get that ferment alone, or in largo 
excess over all others, but, like weed seeds in the soil, we have to cc2- 
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tend with *‘ bad” bacteria, which grow up and choke the good seed 
and all the superior qualities thereof. If great care were taken to 
keep the cows clean, the milker clean, and the milk dishes clean, 
there would be a greater certainty of producing a high-flavored 
and priced butter than where cleanliness is neglected, because 
there are fewer ‘‘ weed seeds” in clean milk and cream. 

The rate at which cream ripens in ordinary practice is not 
often uniform. It is influenced not only by the cleanliness of the 
milker and dairyman, as mentioned above, but the weather, the 
temperature at which the cream is set for ripening, and the amount 
of fat in the cream, all influence the rapidity of souring. Hot or 
warm, muggy weather has a tendency to hasten souring, while a 
clear, bright atmosphere, as well as cold, is not so favorable for the 
growth of the bacteria which cause cream to sour. Since it is the 
milk sugar which ferments when cream sours, it is obvious that 
thin cream, with only ten to fifteen per cent. fat, contains more 
milk sugar and will sour faster than rich cream which contains 
more fat and consequently less milk, sugar and casein. 

These uncertain quantities, cleanliness, weather and richness 
of cream, which all have an influence on the rate at which cream 
sours, show the value of some simple test which would indicate the 
amount of acidity in creem for churning. It is a well-known 
fact that after cream bas soured to a certain point, another kind of 
fermentation takes place that injures the quality of the butter. A 
simple test that will indicate the amount of acid in cream can be 
used to show when cream is sour enough to suit the standard 
adopted by different men and markets. A uniformity in the sour- 
ness can thus be obtained by churning each lot of cream when the 
test shows a certain amount of acidity, and no lot of cream need to 
spoil from over-ripeness, as the test will show clearly when the 
danger point is being approached. 

Cream Testing with Alkaline Tablets.—In following up this 
line of work, the writer has developed a method of cream testing 
with alkaline tablets. There are certain substances which have 
the property of producing a different color in acid liquids, from 
that which they form in an alkaline solution. They are called 
indicators, and have long been in use by chemists. The acidity of 
a liquid is generally measured by observing how much of a stand- 
ard alkaline liquid, whose exact strength is known, it is necessary 
to add to a measured amount of the acid liquid in order to produce 
in it a change of color. The indicator, which must be added to the 
acid liquid to be tested, shows by the change of color just the point 
when sufficient alkali has been added to neutralize the acid present 
in the tested liquid. The greater the unknown amount of acid in 
the liquid, the greater will be the amount of the known alkaline 
liquid used. In applying this principle to sour cream, a formula 
has been worked out by which a definite amount of solid alkali can 
be made into a tablet about the size of a ten-cent piece, containing 
both the alkali and indicator necessary for testing the acidity of the 
cream in dairy and farmhouse. 

The tablets can be used for testing the sourness of cream in the 
following way: Label several clean, small, four or six-ounce bot- 
tles, No. 1, No. 2, No. 3. Put one tablet in each of the bottles num- 
bered 1, two into each numbered 2, and three into each numbered 
8. Add to each bottle enough clean water to completely cover the 
tablets, and let them stand until the tablets are all dissolved. When 
the solution is complete, the bottles will contain a reddish-colored 
liquid, the alkaline strength of which is indicated by the number on 
the label of the bottle, which shows how many tablets were put 
into each of the bottles. 

The cream to be tested should be thoroughly mixed. Then 
measure 25 cubic centimeters of the cream into a glass tumbler or 
small dipper. If thecream is very thick, 25. c. of clean water may 
be mixed with it in the dish. The sourness of this cream is ascer- 
tained by adding the reddish-colored solution of the tablets to this 
measured quantity of cream until it retains a pinkish color. The 
pink color does not remain permanent until the acid of the cream is 
completely neutralized by the alkali of the tablets. An excess of 
the alkali causes the color to increase, so that the acidity of the 
cream is measured by adding just enough of the alkali to produce 
a permanent change of color from white to pink, and no more. No 
further addition of the alkali is necessary, as the first change of 
color indicates the point when the acid is all neutralized. The 
amount of alkali required to produce this change shows the sour- 
ness of the cream as indicated by this test. A change of color may 
be produced in 25 c. c. of sweet cream by a solution of one tablet. 
As the sourness of the cream increases, 25 c. c. of it may require a 
solution of two, three or four tablets to change the color. 

The indications are that a cream which requires a solution of 
five or more tablets to change its color is too sour. The butter 
from such cream will be “ off flavor.” The only general direction 
which can now be given, as applicable to nearly all cream, is to 
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churn it when 25 c. c. of the thoroughly mixed cream will give a 
pink color, with a solution of three or four tablets. Comparative 
trials made by each person, of the acidity of the cream and the 
flavor of the butter made from it, will be the best guide to follow. 








WINTER DAIRYING. 
JOHN GOULD, OHIO. 


The chief aim in winter dairying is to get all the milk possible 
between the last of October and the first of the following June, and 
for that purpose the cows calve as nearly as may be in September 
and up to the first of November. I have unusual opportunities for 
selecting choice cows from the ‘‘ springer” droves that are centered 
here for shipment to New York and Philadelphia, so if a cow goes 
wrong her place is supplied at once with a promising cow selected 
from hundreds. The aim is to have the dairy of somewhat uniform 
size, and all must answer in full to the dairy form and type. 

When the cows come into the dairy they are given a little 
grain with soiling crops, like sweet corn and millet, or oats and 
peas. I begin to stable the cows early, by the tenth of October 
certainly, and if there is cold and disagreeable weather, such as is 
frequent “ right off from the lake,” they are kept in for two days, 
or until the weather is warm. A cow must not be allowed to shrink 
in the fall, from either lack of feed or chilling rains. By the tenth 
of November the cows are practically in winter quarters. About 
the twentieth the silos are opened, and, as a rule, from Thanks- 
giving day the cows are left in the stalls until Easter Sunday, often 
three or four weeks later, according to the weather. The stable is 
light, very dry, well ventilated, never freezes, and the cows are tied 
in pairs with halters in half box stalls, and in every way made as 
comfortable as possible. 

As soon as the habit of eating in the fields can be changed to 
stable life, the cows are put upon two feeds a day, all that they will 
eat up clean, and the rest of the day or night is given to food 
digestion and assimilation. This is found by far the best method. 
Milking is the first thing in the morning, then feeding. The food for 
the cows consists of twenty-five pounds of good silage, two pounds of 
wheat “‘ seconds,” and usually a pound of oat dust, if not the latter 
some other grain to the amount, making a total of three pounds for 
each of the best milkers, and a little less to the others. As soon as 
the silage is eaten, a lock of hay, two or three pounds for each, is 
put into the mangers, and needed time given to eat it. About two 
hours after the morning feed, the cows are watered. The water is 
in their mangers, and the troughs are fitted with covers, so that 
they cannot lift them up at will, as it is not well for the cows to 
take seventy-five pounds of water into their systems immediately 
after eating, as they would do. The cows immediately after eating 
lie down and chew their cuds for an hour or more. Then they are 
watered and the troughs left open for the day, so that any cow can 
drink as she may like after the “‘ first drink.” The stables are cleaned 
in the morning, and the trenches sprinkled with road dust and then 
partially filled with the fresh, long manure from the horse stalls, 
This combination makes a good absorbent and deodorizer. At 
night after milking, the feeding is repeated, and when the cows are 
looked after towards bedtime, the water troughs are again opened 
for the night, some dry sawdust is thrown along the heel planks, 
and the stables are shut up for the night. 

In building the stable, while very economical in cost, the idea 
was to give each cow plenty of space, and so each cow has 640 
cubic feet of stable. Another thing was the avoidance of what 
might be termed ‘ hothouse” conditions, and so sunshine was 
sought. It comes in on three sides of the stable during the day. 
The temperature of the stable is maintained as nearly as possible at 
45°. The water is not warmed, butis kept in a close iron tank in 
the stable, and pumped every day from a deep rock well, and so 
does not vary much as it runs into the troughs from 50°. Of course 
the cows have good beds of straw, and are carded now and then, but 
they are given enough freedom so that they can perform their own 
toilets fairly well. I am not a believer in the high feeding of con- 
centrated grains. The individuality of the cow is a thing that is 
born with her to do a certain performance, and feeding to create a 
production beyond born individual capacity has never been 
accomplished except in a limited way, and then has cost more than 
the returns from it were worth. The great horse Directum eats no 
more oats than a “ plug,” and no amount of oats will get speed out 
of the latter. It is the same way with cows. 





Sheep that are not well fed through the winter will not be of 
much satisfaction to the shepherd at lambing time. For every 
dollar that is saved by scrimping the sheep now, you will lose two 
in the spring. That is an interest that the business of agricu!ture 
cannot afford to pay. 
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THE CULTURE OF POPPIES. 


WEBB DONNELL. 


The poppies of our grandmothers and the poppies of the present 
day are entirely distinct creations. Man’s ability to mold flowers 
to his will has changed the simple poppy of other days into glowing 
masses of color, and into shapes that vary from the modest single 
flower to those so “double” that they have become perfect balls, as 
feathery and graceful as one could well conceive. 

The poppy grower may now have choice from the golden single 
poppy of California the Peony-flowered, the Carnation variety and 
those that make a perfect feather-ball of their beautifully colored 
heads. But if the forms of poppies have been multiplied, so also 
have their colors. One can hardly mention any color or combination 
of colors, from the modest white to the glowing crimson, that can- 
not be found on the varieties that now appear. There are a multi- 
tude of these varieties to select from, and one ought to be able to 
suit his fancy surely, both in the matter of form and color. The 
illustration accompanying this shows one of the most satisfactory 
of all the poppy family in the magnificent return it gives for the 
small amount of care that is necessary to bestow upon it—the Shir- 
ley Poppy. It is of very rapid growth, blossoming even in the late 
springs of Maine the 
last of June or the 
first of July from self- 
sown seed of the year 
before. Its blossoms 
are large in size and 
magnificently colored, 
white, delicate pink, 
saffron and deepest 
being com- 
mon while 
many blossoms are 
edged with parti- 
colors. It has the 
excellent character- 
istic of good keeping 
qualities if picked as 
soon as it opens and 
placed at once in 
water. The ease with 
which poppies can be 
grown, and the won- 
derful profusion of 
beautiful bloom which 
they give, makes it 
appear strange that 
they are not more gen- 
erally cultivated. 
Where one desires an attractive showing of flowers about his prem- 
ises it would be difficult to name a variety that would give greater 
satisfaction than these flowers that so greatly delighted the hearts 
of our grandmothers. They should be sown in a well-prepared 
bed, without set rows and to secure an even sowing of the seed it 
will be well to mix the very fine grains with sand, or with Indian 
meal, and then scatter it as evenly as possible over the bed, taking 
care to cover the seed very lightly. In fact, a thorough watering 
with a sprinkler will probably press the seed into the ground 
sufficiently. It remains only to pull out weeds as they grow and to 
thin the plants if too thick a sowing has been made. From a single 
sowing there will be a succession of flowers for some six or eight 
weeks, while two or three sowings at intervals will give a succession 
of bloom all the season. By sowing some seed in the fall, and giv- 
ng light winter protection, much earlier flowers may be secured. 
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BUNCH OF SHIRLEY POPPIES. 





THE IMANTOPHYLLUM. 


EBEN E. REXFORD. 


This class of plants is closely allied to the clivia, and belongs 
to the amaryllis family, though it is not bulbous. It has thick, 
fleshy roots, like those of the agapanthus, but its foliage resembles 
that of the vallotta, as do its flowers in size and form, and the 
height of flower stalk. Few plants are more desirable for window 
culture, or the greenhouse, as they do well with very ordinary 
treatment, but for some unexplainable reason they are seldom seen 
in the collections of amateurs, probably because an idea is preva- 
lent that they cannot be depended on for flowering. This idea is 
founded in ignorance of the plant’s habits. Judging from my expe- 
rience with it,—which is one of some years’ duration—it is a much 
freer bloomer than any variety of amaryllis, and with the most 
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ordinary care it can be made to flower two or three times during 
the season. It can be depended on, but the amaryllis cannot 


‘ unless it receives just the right kind of treatment. 


Like the agapanthus, it is an evergreen ; that is, it does not- have 
a complete period of rest, as the amaryllis does, but keeps on grow- 
ing all the year round, though more freely at certain seasons than 
at others. While making growth, it must be given considerable 
water, and a weekly application of liquid manure greatly assists 
development. It likes a soil composed of turfy loam and ordinary 
garden earth, with a slight addition of sand, but care should be 
taken to see that the compost is not friable. Strong-rooted plants 
like this always do best in a somewhat firm and heavy soil, though 
it should not be heavy enough to pack, like clay. The roots are 
inclined to come to the surface, but it should not be inferred from 
their making their appearance there that the plant requires shift- 
ing to a larger pot. I think it blooms best when somewhat 
restricted at the roots. Though it keeps on growing the year 
through, I think it advisable to force it to take a sort of rest during 
the summer months by witholding water to a considerable extent. 
Never allow it to'get so dry that the foliage wilts, but do not keep 
it moist enough at the roots to encourage free growth. 
Frequent repotting is not advisable. It is better to scrape off 
as much of the soil as possible without greatly disturbing the 
roots, giving fresh earth in its place. If this is done each fall, 
and liquid manure is given from time to time, it will not be nec- 
essary to wholly repot the plant oftener than once in two or 
three years after it becomes strong enough to fill a seven or 
eight-inch pot. It is propagated by division of the roots. It 
“stools” out very 
much after the fash- 
ion of corn, and it isan 
easy matter to cut off 
one of these ‘ stools” 
with some roots at- 
tached, as a general 
thing. The flowers 
last for a long time, if 
not kept too warm. 
They are shaped 
almost exactly like 
those of the vailotta, 
and are- borne on 
stalks about a foot in 
hight. There will be 
from half a dozen to 
fifteen or twenty in a 
cluster. In color they 
are a reddish-orange, 
with a light stripe 
down the center of 
each petal. While 
they lack the dignity 
and aristocratic air of 
the amaryllis, they 
‘, are very satisfactory 
substitutes for that 
somewhat disappointing plant. One or more of these desirable and 
easily-cultivated plants should be included in every window garden. 





Watering Plants.—One of the worst habits for the grower of 
plants to fall into is that of watering on the “ little-and-often” 
plan. Where this is done, the surface of the soil will generally 
look moist, and because of this it is taken for granted that the soil 
below must be in the proper condition. But by examining the soil 
it will often be found that the moisture is all confined to the top. 
Below it will be almost dust-dry. The only successful rule is, to 
wait till the surface looks dry, and then to apply enough water to 
thoroughly saturate all the soil in the pot. If the drainage is what 
it ought to be, there will be no danger of over-watering. 





An Unfreezable Cistern that has running water can be made by 
enclosing with a tight-fitting cover. A New York subscriber has 
tried cement, but every winter it breaks up as far as the frost 
reaches. He wishes tu make a pond 15 feet across to contain run- 
ning water. Prof Walter Flint of the Maine Agricultural college 
says “the only way to makea cement cistern that will stand winter 
weather is to have a tight cover. With running water and a cover, 
freezing can be prevented, and that is the only way to save a cistern 
no matter what it is made of. Freezing will destroy even a boiler- 
iron tank. The chances are with a cement cistern, even if the 
water is drawn off, the outside frost will crack the cement, 
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ALFALFA OR LUCERN FOR HAY. 


PHIL. 8. CREAGER, KANSAS. 


Thousands of Western farmers who, two years ago, scarcely 
knew the difference between alfalfa, and orchard grass, are now 
seeding large portions of their farms to the beautiful, purple-bloom- 
ing clover. Into hundreds of neighborhoods alfalfa has made its 
way swiftly, and as yet there has been no retreat. The alfalfa seed- 
ing may have been overdone in some directions—and yet the indi- 
cations are that the mistake of too extensive seeding can hardly be 
made.: To the average Western farmer, alfalfa is now almost a 
necessity. West of the Missouri river, tame grass calture is 
attended by many vicissitudes, and is practically out of any farm- 
ing into which profit enters as a factor. Red clover thrives over 
limited areas, and timothy occasionally pays for cutting; but over 
the larger portion of the Great West no commonly grown forage 
plant, excepting alfalfa, can be depended upon, even in what are 
considered the favorable years. 

Alfalfa, on the other hand, seems almost absolutely certain to 
give good results, whatever the season. Only the most protracted 
drouths affect it in the least, and then only to the extent of the 
current growth. Frosts have injured it but once in Kansas, there 
are few insects that do it damage, and a good crop of most excellent 
hay may be cut two, three and even four times a year, or the field 
may be pastured from March until Thanksgiving. Alfalfa clover is 
not, like its near relation, red clover, a biennial plant, but is peren- 
nial, and its seeding is for all time if so desired. This is a compen- 
sating quality, for thorough seeding is a slow and expensive 
proceeding, and could scarcely be afforded for one, two or three 
years’ crops. The wonderful capacity of alfalfa for withstanding 
drouth and yielding profitable returns despite unfavoring weather 
is consequent upon its permanent character. The yield of alfalfa 
under favoring conditions is astonishing. Three crops, averaging 
one and a half tons of dry hay each, are common, and a recent 
report of a Saguache county, Colorado, farmer who harvested an 
aggregate yield of six tons of hay from a single acre last year, 
brought out many statements from Kansas farmers of much larger 
crops. Perhaps three or three and a half tons of Lay per acre may 
be taken as an average crop. 

Alfalfa is only moderately good for pasturage. Its habit of 
growth is not to form a sod, giving weeds an abundant opportunity 
to gain a foothold when the alfalfa is young, or is kept closely 
cropped so that it affords no shade. Then, also, not forming a sod, 
it allows stock to sink in deeply in wet weather, to the serious 
injury of the land and of the alfalfa. But it starts early in the 
spring, bears moderately close cropping well, never ceases growing 
because of dry weather, and but a small area is required to support 
an animal. <A great drawback to pasturing alfalfa, however, is its 
tendency when moist to induce hoven or bloat. It is much worse 
in this respect than red clover. A heavy, impervious subsoil or an 
underlying stratum of rock within eight or ten feet of the surface 
most effectually prevents thrifty growth of alfalfa, unless it is irri- 
gated. Itis the failure to understand and act properly upon this 
point that has led many Western farmers, particularly in eastern 
Kansas, to the declaration that alfalfa as a farm crop is worthless— 
that it will not yield sufficiently to pay the cost’of production. If 
is useless to attempt to grow alfalfa except where the depth of soil 
is such as has been suggested, and no one should seed more than a 
very small patch until he has satisfied Himself by actually digging 
into the ground for ten or twelve feet that there is no stratum of 
rock or impervious subsoil within that depth. 

Seed is usually expensive, and for this reason many farmers 
make the mistake of being too sparing in its use. No more fatal 
error is possible, for of all undesirable things on a farm, a half 
stand of alfalfa is the worst. Not less than twenty pounds of seed 
should be used under any circumstances, and except where condi- 
tions for germination are favorable still heavier seeding will be in 
the interest of economy. Twenty pounds of seed at the usual price 
will cost about $2, which seems excessive, but it is the most reck- 
less of prodigality to attempt to economize in the line of reducing 
this cost by lighter seeding. A thin stand can be remedied only by 
reseeding, which entails a heavy expense and the loss of one or two 
years’ use of the land. It is quite certain that alfalfa is destined to 
grow in importance as an American farm crop, just as it now is an 
important European forage plant under the name of lucern. The 
advantages which its culture offers are so numerous that it cannot 
fail to make its way into the agriculture of many regions. But 
there are obstacles to its successful cultivation in many sections of 
the country which preclude the possibility of its ever taking the 
place of timothy or clover, or of any other commonly grown forage 
plant. It is a crop adapted to special conditions, and more valuable 
than other similar crops only under those special conditions which 
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are not found in all parts of the country. West of the Missouri 
river it is needed for the semi-arid regions, but it is a crop to be 
experimented with cautiously, rather than adopted blindly, except 
where experience has proven it to be successful. 








CORN WORMS AND CROWS. 


A. 8S. FULLER. 


For a number of years an insect known as the corn worm at 
the North, and cotton boll worm at the South, has been more or 
less destructive to sweet corn raised for market in many of our 
Northern States. Last year it was so abundant in Northern New 
Jersey that some of the farmers and market gardeners found 
nearly, or quite, half the crop unfit for market, and it had to be fed 
to stock in a green state. The crows discovered these worms, or, 
more correctly speaking, caterpillars, and they made many visits to 
the infested cornfields in search of these pests—tearing open the 
husks to get at them, and, perhaps, taking a few kernels of the 
soft grain to help fill out their bill of fare. 

The caterpillars that escape destruction early in the season 
leave the ears and drop to the ground, where they remain a few 
weeks, then come forth in the winged or moth stage ready to attack 
the late sweet corn, as well as the ordinary field varieties, but they 
seem to prefer the former, probably because the grain is more ten- 
der and sweeter. This summer, when my neighbors commenced 
picking sweet corn for market, I made inquiries about worms, and 
was informed that very few had been found, and this fact seemed 
to show that the crows last year had really been doing good service 
in destroying this pest. I have always been inclined to favor the 
crow because of its well known service in destroying noxious 
insects of various kinds, and this attack upon the corn worm is but 
another of the many good deeds to be placed to the credit of a 
much maligned but mischievous bird. 

But now comes a somewhat different story, and it grieves me 
to make a record of it, against a bird which I have so long 
befriended and defended when slandered by neighbors and others, 
but facts are not easily got over, under or around in rural affairs. 
For several mornings I had noticed a dozen or more crows quietly 
dropping into or flying out of a neighbor’s field of sweet corn 
adjoining my garden, and, as I was somewhat curious to know just 
what they were doing, I asked my gardener to step over into that 
corn patch and see if he could find out. In a few minutes he 
returned with his arms full of the most dilapidated and scarified 
ears I ever saw. The variety planted was the Cory, a very dwarf 
but early sort, and the crows could easily stand on the ground and 
pick and pull down the ears, and this they had been doing until not 
a perfect ear was left in the field, and on most of them not a kernel 
remained. Perhaps crows have attacked corn in the same way 
elsewhere, but I have never known such an instance before, and 
my neighbor, who is a life-long market gardener, says that this is 
the first in his experience. Query: Did these crows acquire the 
taste for sweet corn on the ear through getting a taste for it in 
hunting for corn caterpillars? 





HARVESTING AND STORING ROOTS 


HERBERT W. MUMFORD, MICH. 





The first thing to be done in the harvesting and storing of roots, 
is to cut off their tops with a sharp hoe, while the roots are yet in 
the ground, pulling the tops from two rows into one. To pull the 
roots take a plow—one with an old mold board with the upper half 
broken off is best—plow them out, throwing two rows together into 
the space not occupied by the tops. The few roots that are wholly 
covered with the soil may be thrown out with a fork. In gathering 
the roots, use no baskets, but throw them directly into the wagon, 
cautioning the loaders to take one root in each hand, knock them 
them together to jar off the soil. The load is driven directly to the 
cellar, where a chute has been constructed, about the length of the 
wagon box and leading to the cellar. The advantage of the chute 
consists in two or three men being able to work at unloading at the 
same time without being in each other’s way. The chute should be 
constructed with a slatted bottom, so that all the loose dirt will drop 
to the ground. This freeing of the roots from earth is an important 
factor in their keeping, as they will certainly decay if much earth 
and litter is left adhering. To further aid in the cleansing process, 
a dry time should be selected for the work. 

The general rule is to harvest roots the first week in November, 
though circumstances might make a difference of a week in the 
time. It is considered unwise to leave them out longer, if the 


weather permits the work. For convenience in feeding and to keep 
a comparatively high temperature, the bin is placed in the center of 
the basement of a large barn, The sides are made by boarding up - 
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the studding on the inside next the roots with cheap, rough lumber. 
The outside is covered first with building paper and then with 
matched hemlock boards. In very cold seasons, a covering of straw 
will prevent the roots from becoming frosted, Two or three venti- 
lating tubes should be placed among the roots. These are cheaply 
made by nailing four six-inch boards together, forming a tube, bor- 
ing augur holes in the four sides at frequent intervals, Stored in 
this manner, roots may be perfectly preserved until the middle of 
May. 





CLEARING THE CORN STUBBLE. 


The neat farmer who loves to see his fields clean and free from 
trash that is unsightly (and it may be said that whatever is thus dis- 
agreeable is equally undesirable in other ways) always objects to the 
appearance of the cut 
corn stubs in the land in 
which the oats are sown 
as the first of the spring 
crops. They are notonly 
unpleasant tolook at, but 
they are in the way of 
good culture of the land. 
| The illustration, from a 
sketch by H. Stewart, 
shows an implement for 
gathering this rubbish 
and getting rid of it so 
as to turn it to immediate good use. A bar of strong oak timber 
six inches wide and three thick has a tongue fitted intoit in the 
usual way, and is furnished with a number of curved teeth made of 
half inch steel bar. The teeth are sharpened so that they take fast 
hold of the stubs below the surface of the ground and tear them 
out, and also gather them as they pull them out of the soil. Asa 
load is collected, the rake is lifted by a pair of handles fastened to 
the bar. The shape of the teeth is shown, and these are best made 
with a thread on the top for a nut to fasten them in the bar. The 
bar may be made as long or short as may be thought proper. The 
most effect is gained by going diagonally across the rows so that 
the teeth will take good hold of the stubs. The best time to do the 
work is after the ground has been softened by the rain, but not 
until the soil isdry enough for clean work. The teeth should be 
not less than four inches apart. In turning at the end of the rows 
it will be safest to lift the bar clear of the ground to avoid bending 
the teeth. When the gathered trash is dry it may be burned and 
the ashes spread at once. 

















RAKE FOR CLEARING CORN STUBBLE, 





IMPROVED BRACE FOR WIRE FENCES. 


One trouble with wire fences is the liability of the wires to be- 
come loose, sagging down or losing their tension. This is mainly 
caused by the posts tipping or leaning towards the point of the greatest 
strain and which is not 
fully overcome by the 
common plan of placing 
a brace against the top 
end of the post, the other 
end being imbedded in the 
ground. This lower end 

SECURE WIRE FENCE BRACE. is subject to the action of 
frost, decay and the liability of the stone or other substance against 
which it rests to become displaced. By the plan shown herewith 
this trouble is obviated and a firm anchorage secured. The two 
end posts are connected at the top by a strip or pole a, two two by 
three inch strips m m are nailed in the form an X to the top and 
bottom of the posts; they are also firmly connected together at the 
center by bolts or spikes. This plan answers equally well for ends 
of fences or the center of a long line. In the latter case it equalizes 
the strain from both directions. 
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The Production of Feathers is expensive. When a fowl is 
moulting, shedding its old coat and growing its new coat of 
feathers, there is a great drain upon the system, so great that 
many fowls barely live through the process, and some die. The 
hens, after moulting, take a long rest before beginning the produc- 
tion of eggs, and if this be true of fowls with a moderate length of 
feather, it is but reasonable to expect that those which must give 
twice or thrice the amount of feathers, will have the nutriment 
that might go to the production of eggs diverted to the production 
of feathers. Whether this be the true explanation or not, it seems 
to he a fact that those breeds, which originally were excellent 
layers, and have been developed into immense masses of feathers 
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through the skill of fanciers, have ceased to be as prolific as for- 
merly. The change from the Red Shanghai to the modern Buff 


, Cochin has been an advance in respect to feather development, but 


a retrogression in respect to practical qualities. And yet the 
fancier will go on in the course he has outlined, for he cares more 
for appearance than for substance. If his fowls satisfy his ideal cf 
beauty and have practical qualities also, well and good, but beauty, 
not utility, is his pursuit. The spirit of the pure and unadulterated 
Cochin fancier was once well expressed, in reply to a question 
how the fowls laid, in the following expressive manner: ‘‘Lay? 
They don’t lay enough eggs to make an omelet. I don’t breed 
them for eggs, but for feathers.” That spirit is still alive, and if 
the question of feathers or eggs arises in breeding the fowl, the 
farncier will decide it any time in favor of feathers, 





CLEAN WATER FOR POULTRY. 


Every poultry owner has realized how difficult it is to keep the 
drinking water clean where the fowls can stand on the edge of the 
vessel or roost above it. An ingenious plan for avoiding this diffi- 
culty is shown in the accompany- 
ing engraving from a sketch by J. 
| M. Canfield. A board bracket is 
nailed to a post or to one of the 
studding timbers and on the under 
side of it is horizontally fastened a 
square piece of broad board which 
serves asa shelf to keep the drop- 
pings from falling into the drinking 
vessel below. The vessel should be 
of such a hight that the fowl can- 
ae not get between it and the shelf so 
—— as to roost on the edge of the vessel. 
Blocks may be placed below it for 
this purpose. At the same time the 
shelf should be sufficiently high 
that the fowl need only to stoop very slightly to drink. This sim- 
ple contrivance will be found of great service in protecting the 
drinking water which must be given to the fowls in their houses 
on stormy or very cold days. 





DEVICE FOR KEEPING WATER 
CLEAN. 





A Drouth-Resisting Grass for Arid Regions.—In reply to an inqiury 
about Switel-grass, Panicum virgatum, Dr Lamson Scfibner, agros- 
tologist of the US department of agriculture, writes us: This is a 
tall native perennial growing to the hight of three to five feet. 
Its range appears to be from the Atlantic coast to the Rocky moun- 
tain region.. The young plants furnish good grazing for stock, and 
if cut when coming into bloom, it makes very good hay. At ma- 
turity the stems become hard and nearly useless for fodder. Where 
it has been tried in the west experimentally, it has been found to 
resist drouth to a remarkable degree, and the reports concerning its 
value in the arid regions are very favorable to its culture. At the 
Tennessee experiment station, where I had a small patch of it, it 
certainly did very well indeed, appearing, during the latter part of 
May, as fine as any grass [had under cultivation. My impression 
in regard to the grass is that it has little value in the east, but may 
serve a very useful purpose as a hay grass in the far west. 





Fall Rye for Potatoes.—Every fall, after removing the potatoes, 
I plow the ground, using care to turn under all the tops, and sow it 
with rye, two bushels to the acre. The rye was tall and well 
headed out when turned under the latter part of May, and fur- 
nished a considerable mass of vegetable material to decompose in 
the soil. The result is always satisfactory, the potatoes being of the 
best quality and giving a good yield, rather increasing year by year 
without other manure, while the heavy clay soil became more fria- 
ble, and soon reached that light and crumbly condition so desirable 
for root crops. In fact, it finally became so full of decomposing 
vegetable matter that, being on a side hill, it would sometimes 
gully with the violent. summer showers, and to avoid this trouble, 
I seeded it to grass again. As a matter of convenience, and to keep 
the field smooth, it should be plowed towards the center in the fall 
and plowed out in the spring. This will prevent an increasing 
unevenness of soil in back furrows and dead furrows, and will keep 
the field in good condition.—[Charles E. Benton. 





The males of the early broods, we suppose, were marketed in 
May and June, when broilers were bringing a good price—they 
should have been. Males of the later broods, if you have plenty of 
room to house them till next February or March, may be caponized, 
and will probably pay for doing so, but do not try to keep them 
over and crowd the layers to doit. Better sell them now. 











THE POTATO CROP OF 1894. 


An Extraordinary Shortage in America, and Only Fair Yields Abroad— 
Prospects for Prices— Sweet Potatoes. 


TABLE A—SHOWING FOR THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, ENGLAND AND 
EUROPE THE ACREAGE OF POTATOES, YIELD PER ACRE AND TO- 
TAL CROP IN BUSHELS, QUALITY OF CROP, PRICES OFFERED, TEN- 
DENCY OF GROWERS TO HOLD OR SELL, AND PROPORTION OF 
CROP SHIPPED OUTSIDE OF COUNTY WHERE GROWN. 

Under acreage the first column shows the per cent that the acreage this 
year is greater or less than last year. Thus Maine shows 12% more acres 
and New Jersey 5 % less than in ’93,and so on. @Q stands for Quality of 
crop, F indicating “fair’’ quality, G good, P poor. The prices offered are 
in cents per bushel of 60 lbs, and give the range reported by all cor- 


respondents. The question mark (?) means that the reports indicated 
uncertainty among farmers whether to hold or sell. 
Yield 
Acreage p acre Tenden- % 


Total croy 
1894 1893 Q Prices cy ship 
33465 hold 65 

? 60 


Total 189 °93 
57,000 135 120 
22,000 125 119 


United States % 
Maine 


L 112 7,695,000 6,229,000 F 
N Hampshire 103 


2,750,000 2,599,000 G 40a65 











Vermont 101 «29,000 115 111 3,335,000 .271,000 G +habo ? 75 
Massachusetts 106 31,000 113 119 3,503,000 3,493.000 G 60a75 sell 50 
Rhode Island 105 6,000 115 108 630,000 667,000 F 65@75 sell 20 
Connecticut 107 5,000 «86996 87 2,496,000 2,115,000 F 40a75 sell 33 
New York 106 378,000 65 70 24,570,000 25,010,000 F 40a75 hold 51 
New Jersey 9 47,000 62 73 2,914,000 3,581,000 F 50a75 hold 5) 
Pennsylvania 104 206,000 50 76 10,300,000 15,118,000 F 50@75 hold 35 
Ohio 116 205,000 50 58 10,250,000 10,299,000 P 45a65 hold 70 
Michigan 110 214,000 60 75 12,840,000 14,678,000 F 50a75 sell 65 
Indiana 108 109,000 30 51 3,270,000 -5,177,000 P 454a55 sell 50 
Illinois 104 166,000 7 53 7,802,000 8,504,000 P 40a60 sell 45 
Wisconsin 106 165,000 45 77 7,425,000 12,088,000 P 45@55 hold 40 
Minnesota 100 114,000 59 66 6,726,000 7,535,000 F 50a60 sell 50 
lowa 105 176,000 38 58 6,688,000 9,755,000 F 50a) sell 48 
Missouri 104 4,000 35 78 3,290,000 7,055,000 F 30a50 hold 34 
Kansas 102 108,000 37 44 3,996,000 4,668,000 G 45@65 hold 65 
Nebraska 97 109,000 32 44 3,488,000 4,966,000 P 40a@60 hold 50 
South Dakota 112 49,000 40 S4 1,960,000 2,378,000 F 45450 sell 40 
North Dakota 166 2,000 58 69 1,856,000 1,349,000 G 45@55 sell 45 
Colorado 112 «336,000 125 4,500,000 3,167,000 F 40@75 ? 60 
Others 532,000 60 72 32,100,000 30,302,000 P 30@70 — 33 

Total 2,914,000 — — 164,414,000 183,034,000 — 30@75 — _ 

Canada 

Ontario 110 197,629 80 98 15,840,000 17,580,000 F 40@60 hold 45 
Quebec 100 $138,992 95 108 13,205,000 15,025,000 G 25a40 ? 25 
Nova Scotia 85 37,530 100 112 53,000 4,921,000 F 40a@60 ? 39 
New Brunswick 98 41,849 &3 112 3,486,000 4,828,000 F 35450 sell 33 
P Edw’rd Isl’ 95 41,345 140 160 5,740,000 7,071,000 G 25@40 sell 75 
Manitoba 120 11,749 130 175 1,560,000 1,757,000 F 30@50 sell 15 
Brit Columbia 110 4,634 150 172 750,000 686,000 G 40a60 sell 10 
The territories 100 3,901 130 135 520,000 539,000 F 35@50 sell — 

Total (Can) 102 477,629 4 112 44,854,000 652,407,000 2a60 —- — 


Foreign 
Un’d Kingdom 96 1,201,494 168 195 201,852,000 244,182,000 


France, 102 3,935,000 100 137¢ 393,000,000 488,317,000 
Germany 105 7,527,000 125 139¢ 940,875,000 1,010,000,000 
Austria 100 2,715,654 100 126 271,565,000 343,875,000 
Hurgary 100 1,130,000 90 97f 101,700,000 110,280,000 
Belgium 105 510,000 250 328f 127,500,000 167,617,000 
Denmark 110 139,000 110 140 15,290,000 18,060,000 
Holland 105 180,000 200 244¢ 36,000,000 44,000,000 
Italy 100 450,000 60 G61f 27,000,000 27,500,000 
Russia 100 3,713,000 120 120t 445,560,000 446,000,000 
Sweden 100 386,45 130 149 50,251,000 57,563,000 
Norway 100 = 88,837 250 290 22,250,000 25,831,000 


+ These yields per acre and total crop corresponding are latest official years, 1893 for 
Great Britain, ’92 or 91 for some of the other countries. The yield per acre and total 
crop of these foreign countries forthis yearare estimated from best data obtainable 
after much effort. 

TABLE B—SHOWING FOR THE PAST THIRTEEN YEARS THE ACREAGE 
UNDER POTATOES IN THE UNITED STATES, YIELD PER ACRE AND TOTAL 
CROP IN BUSHELS, IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF POTATOES IN BUSHELS 
FOR THE SUCCEEDING TWELVE MONTHS; TOGETHER WITH THE AVER- 
AGE VALUE (IN CENTS PER BUSHEL) OF THE IMPORTED POTATOES, THE 
AVERAGE VALUE OF DOMESTIC POTATOES ON UNITED STATES FARMS ON 
DEC 1, AND THE MARKET PRICE OF POTATOES AT BOSTON IN OCTOBER, 
JANUARY AND APRIL FOLLOWING EACH CROP. 

The imports and exports corresponding to the domestic crop of 1893 are for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, ’94, as all imports come from October to 
June. The Boston market prices are selected because most sensitive to im- 
J ortations. It is important to note the average value at which foreign 

tatoes found it profitable to seek this market. These import values 
include the value of early potatoes, which accounts for the high price re- 
ported in 1891, when only such tubers were imported. Also notice how the 
arm price in December of each year varied with the crop, and the effect of 
imports on the course of market prices. 


Yield in bushels. -—Prices of potatoes.—, 


Year Acres per Total Imports Exports Im- Farm Oct Jan April 
potatoes acre crop Bushels port 
1894, 2,914,000 56 164,400,000 ? ? ? ? ? 
1893, 2,605,000 72 183,000,000 3,003,000 793,000 42 59 58 68 80 
1892, 2,506,000 62 155,000,000 4,317,000 846,000 47 67 83 $1.00 $1.10 
1891, 2,660,000 93 250,000,000 187,000 557,000 95 37 50 50 45 
1890, 2,606,000 58 150,000,000 5,402,000 341,000 51 78 70 1.05 1.15 
1889, 2,601,000 76 218,000,000 3,416,000 407,000 40 40 70 70 1.00 
1888, 2,533,000 80 202,000,000 883,000 472,000 36 40 60 60 60 
1887, 2,357,000 57 134,000,000 8,260,000 404,000 45 69 75 90 1.12 
1886, 2,287,000 73 168,000,000 1,432,000 435,000 38 45 60 60 70 
1885, 2,266,000 78 175,000,000 1,927,000 495,000 33 53 53 85 80 
1884, 2,221,000 86 191,000,000 659,000 380,000 30 os 5D 58 65 
1883, 2,289,000 86 208,000,000 425,000 555,000 45 — 57 50 45 
1882, 2,172,000 78 171,000,000 2,362,000 439,000 _ 70 95 9 


1881, 2,042,000 53 8,790,000 408,000 %. L1G 1.25 

The special investigation conducted by this journal into the 
acreage and yield of potatoes and the market for this crop, has been 
more exhaustive than ever before. The earnest co-operation of 
several thousand growers of potatoes on a large scale, in the 
United States and Canada, has enabled us to make the most com- 
plete and accurate report on this crop ever presented. We also 
append an exhibit of the crop in Great Britain and Europe, which 


109,000,000 
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also represents an immense amount of labor, investigation and in- 
quiry in those countries, though our estimates for the foreign crops 
of 1894 cannot be vouched for to any such extent as our American 
reports, owing to the difficulties in the way of prompt crop report- 
ing abroad. The first really complete statement of Canada’s crop 
is also given. ; 


Extent of Shortage at Home and Abroad. 


UNITED STATES.— Potatoes are a short crop for the third succes- 
sive year, though not such an utter failure as department of 
agriculture returns indicate, because those reports have not fully 
recognized the favorable product and increased acreage in northern 
New England and Colorado, while our reports up to Sept 22 show 
that late potatoes are coming out better than was anticipated. Rel- 
ative to population, the supply is the smallest on record. The total 
product appears to be about 165 million bushels, or 20,000,000 less 
than last year’s very short crop, and 85,000,000 or 34 per cent less 
than the bonanza potato crop of 1891. The average yield per acre 
for the whole country is the lowest in our history, only 56 bushels 
against 574 as the next lowest in the crop failure of 1890, but the 
total out-turn is larger than last year because of the gain in breadth 
devoted to potatoes. 

With the exception of the sections above noted, the whole 
middle states and the central west are short of potatoes. Quality is 
uneven, the best yielding sections having the finest quality, while 
the short sections complain of small tubers of inferior quality. 
Prices have opened at a correspondingly higher range than usual, 
and growers exhibit a tendency to hold potatoes for still higher 
values. This may mean that they are inclined to market more 
gradually and avoid a glut, in which case a steady demand at fair 
prices will be assured. The details of the potato situation in the 
states of principal production are clearly set forth in Table A. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT have had a fair season for 
potatoes, although England and Trance complain bitterly of too 
much rain. The crop is on the whole a fair average one, following 
the reduced yield of last year. Scotland has a better crop than we 
might wish for a country that furnished nearly one-half of our 
imports in 1893. The low countries, Belgium, Holland, etc., have 
suffered from drouth, which has reduced their crop materially, as 
appears from the table. The crop in Germany is only fair, but the 
potato as an article of food is so nearly universal there, to say noth- 
ing of the deficiency in southern Europe, that under ordinary 
conditions no competition from those sources would be expected. 

CanaDa’s acreage is slightly greater than last year, the largest 
gain being in Ontario. Last year’s crop was considerably better 
than the present crop, but in the absence of definite data, we employ 
the Dominion census of 1891 as a basis for comparison, knowing 
that the 91 crop was a fair average. Our reports point to a total 
crop in Canada of under 45,000,000 bushels, against 52 to 55 millions 
as the average in good years. Much of the Canada crop is shipped 
outside of the county where grown, but to Canada markets, the 
proportion available for exportation to other countries being for the 
Prince Edward Island crop 66 per cent, Nova Scotia 33, New Bruns- 
wick 20, Ontario 10, and Quebec 5 per cent. This looks like Canadian 
exports of 6 to7 million bushels of the 94 crop,against 8 to 9 millions 
in a year of fuilest production and most active foreign demand. 
The maritime provinces continue to be the surplus potato section of 
Canada, but their acreage has been slightly decreasing for some 
years, but farmers are already planning a big increase for 1895, as 
the reduction from 25c to 15c per bushel in the United States 
tariff and cheap water freights enable them to compete with north- 
ern New England growers in the Boston and New York markets. 
Nova Scotia growers are divided, some being disposed to accept the 
highest prices offered, while others, when lower bids are made, 
desire to hold. Prince Edward Island’s crop is always late in being 
harvested, owing to late planting, but is usually rushed to market 
as fast as possible before ice obstructs navigation. 


The Situation of the Potato Market. 

Prices are uneven and unsettled, with a general tendency to 
firmness and toward a leveling up to the higher range of quota- 
tions. The bids made to growers in the United States range from 
30 to 85c per bushel, and in Canada 25 to 60c. The surplus potato 
shipping sections of Aroostook and northern New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and New York, are considering bids of 35 to 50c, but are dis- 
posed to hold for 50 to 65c, and the latter seems to be the least that 
will be accepted in Michigan, Wisconsin and Colorado. The belief 
that sound potatoes will be worth 75c to $1 a bushel at the far: be- 
fore March, is more pronounced in the sections last named than on 
the Atlantic seaboard, where competition of potatoes from the Pro- 















vinces is feared, since the new tariff reduces the duty from 25c to 
the rate of 15¢c which prevailed prior to Oct 6, 1890. Canada can 
certainly spare several million bushels—just excess enough to influ- 
ence eastern markets, but imports from Scotland, Ireland or Europe 
must be light unless prices go to a figure here that will prove at- 
tractive to our importers and cause an under consumption of pota- 
toes in those countries. 

While very cheap ocean freights thus complicate the situation 
on the Atlantic coast, it remains to be seen whether the railroads 
will so reduce rates westward as to interfere with the otherwise 
assured certainty of a small supply actively demanded at good 
prices in that region, These influences affecting the movement are 
likely to have more than usual effect on the future of prices, while 
abolition of reciprocity may reduce our exports to the West Indies, 
which region has taken most of our exported potatoes during the 
two past years. 

The corn and hay crops are short and any general deficiency in 
certain kinds of farm produce tends to sympathetically affect 
others. On the other hand there seems to be a world’s crop of 
wheat and rye ample for all requirements, unless large quantities 
are used for feeding to live stock, and so long as public grain re- 
rerves are as liberal as at present this will do much to relieve the 
shortage in potatoes. The low price of wheat and rye in England 
and Europe is not without effect on the potato market there. 

To complete this feature of our investigation, and to enable in- 
telligent growers and dealers to survey the field for themselves, we 
add a table showing present market prices of potatoes at a great 
number of points. It should be considered in connection with 
Table B, which is an exhibit of the course of prices during the 
previous ten years compared to crop, imports and exports. 


TABLE C—TOP QUOTATIONS, CHOICE POTATOES, SEPT 22. 
{In cents per bushel of sixty pounds.] 


Augusta 45 Baltimore 50 Winnipeg 30 
Boston 65 «Cincinnati 75 St Louis 72 
Springtield 60 Toledo 70 Burlington, Ia 60 
Hartford 80 Columbus 75 Omaha 80 
Albany 53 Memphis 8 Kansas City 45 
Toronto 60 New Orleans 80 Topeka 55 
New York 80 Milwaukee 85 Helena, Mont, 42 
Buffalo 80 Detroit 60 Denver 72 
Pittsburg 80 Chicago 68 Salt Lake City 35 
Philadelphia 75 Minneapolis 65 San Francisco 48 


Sweet Potatoes 


are making a larger out-turn than was indicated by earlier reports. 
The prospect is for a crop some two million bushels more than 1889 
product of 44,500,000 bushels, and the largest on record. Sweets 
are found in all city markets, and the higher the price of white or 
Irish potatoes the greater the consumption of sweets. Our special 
reports and department returns may be summarized as follows: 


No of Condition Sept 1 Yield Total 

States, Acres 1894 1893 per acre crop 
New Jersey, 21,971 85 89 115 2,526 ,665 
Virginia, 28,467 91 90 100 2,846,700 
North Carolina, 71,640 94 93 5 6,089,400 
South Carolina, 47,468 95 91 70 3,322,760 
Georgia, 72,167 94 98 80 5,772,360 
Florida, 19,240 99 97 95 1,827,800 
Tennessee, 21,320 73 79 87 1,854,840 
Alabama, 57,985 97 91 8i 4,696,785 
Mississippi, 47,600 95 89 75 3,570,000 
Louisiana, 27,740 97 98 75 2,080,500 
Texas, 61,210 90 74 110 6,733,100 
Arkansas, 20,400 88 87 95 1,938,000 
Other, ¥ 43,300 _- — 80 3,464,000 
Total, 540,508 — — — 46,722,880 





CHEESE MAKING AT HOME, 


ROSE SEELYE-MILLER. 





Cheese making has always seemed to me to belong to the occult 
arts, and I have regarded with awe and reverence the woman who 
could make cheese at home with even good conveniences. But 
after many trials I have learned how to make cheese with the 
commonest kind of implements, and have good results. The milk 
from six cows saved night and morning will make a cheese weigh- 
ing about ten pounds when done. If one does not have enough 
milk, it is a good plan to club together with a neighbor and divide 
the cheese or the profits therefrom after making. A thermometer 
is needed for cheese making. One of the commonest causes of 
tough cheese is having the milk at a wrong temperature, eighty 
degrees being right. One cannot tell how warm the milk is by 
trying it with the hand, a temperature of eighty degrees will often 
seem cold. The first cheese I assisted in making, I had the milk too 
warm, and although the curd formed speedily, the cheese was very 
tough and poor. Having the temperature right, dissolve and add 
one small rennet tablet for the milk from six cows, stir up and let 
stand till it thickens ; the time required will be from forty minutes 
upward. I have an idea that the longer it takes to thicken, the 


better the cheese, but this may be a notion, When well thickened, 
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take a knife and cut down through it in squares, then wait for the 
whey to begin to come up on top. When it separates, lay a cheese 
cloth over the top of the curd and dip the whey off. <A boiler will 
do to have the milk in and a cheese cloth a yard and a half or two 
yards in length will do to put over it to extract the whey. All 
handling must be done gently, as the rougher the handling the 
more cream is lost in the whey. Save a little whey for after use. 
After dipping off part of the whey, stir the curd very gently with 
the hands, break it up, and this will eliminate more whey; this should 
be repeated until the whey is all separated from the curd. Next 
take a clothes basket, spread the cheese cloth in it, and place the 
basket over a tub. Carefully put the curd into the cloth and work 
a little with the hands till it begins to seem fine and the whey is 
well drained out. If the whey does not separate easily, the milk 
should have stood a little longer to thicken. Much will be learned 
in making one cheese. After the curd is worked as above, heat 
about a quart of whey so that it will feel warm to the hand, and 
pour over the curd, work a little, and if the curd squeaks while 
handling it is ready to salt, but if there is no squeaky sound, heat a 
little more whey and pour over ; it takes very little heat to harden 
the curd so that it will speak; if it becomes too ‘‘ squeaky,” the 
cheese will be hard and tough. If the milk was too warm to begin 
with, the curd will ‘‘ squeak” before the warm whey is poured over 
it, and it should be omitted. Allow four or five good tablespoonfuls 
of salt for the milk from six cows, and work in lightly taste, and if 
not salt enough add a little more, work the curd up, and have the 
press ready. This may be improvised. A round hoop from a peck 
measure will do, that is,a peck measure with no bottom in. Lay a 
cloth in this, set it up with a clean board under it, put a cloth over 
the top of the measure, put the curd on the cloth and let it press 
the cloth down into the measure. Have a cover that will fit inside 
the measure, bring the cloth over the top of the curd as smoothly 
as possible, put the cover down and press by means of a lever or 
with weights. The weight needed is not extreme, because if 
pressed too hard the cheese will not be as good. To make a good 
cheese, the following points must be remembered: First, do not 
have the milk too warm, eighty degrees being right ; second, let it. 
stand till the milk is well thickened after adding the rennet ; third, 
handle gently in every process ; fourth, do not use too much salt ; 
fifth, have the press stand level or the cheese will be one-sided ; 
sixth, turn the cheese over at night, using a clean wet cloth when 
this change is made. The cloth should always be wet when put in 
the press. Take the cheese out in the morning, rub well with sweet 
butter, and make a bandage for the outside. A cheese is less apt 
to mold if simply wrapped loosely in a cheese cloth than if covered 
all over with cloth. If the cheese begins to mold, take the cloths 
off. Rub the cheese with butter daily for a week, and turn over 
daily. It will need an airy place and a dry one; acellar will soon 
ruin it by molding. Keep covered always to protect from the little 
cheese fly that sometimes causes trouble. A good full cream cheese 
will be fit to cut in five weeks, and ought to be rich and creamy to 
the taste, and it will be if these directions are followed implicitly. 





FRESHETS DAMAGING HILLSIDES. 


The dashing, tempestuous showers of summer frequently do 
much damage by washing hillsides that are not protected by a cov- 
ering of sod. Hence it is wise to allow tillable land so located, to 
be under the plow no longer than possible, not devoting it to con 
tinuous grain or hoed crops that necessitate leaving the surface 
barren a greater portion of the year... By care in plowing and thor- 
ough harrowing, it is not a difficult matter to render a stiff sod suit- 
able for a seed bed for any of the spring grains, and fine enough to 
sow at the same time, a seeding of timothy and clover. Upon sod 
ground the latter should always be sown with the timothy, as it 
becomes more quickly established, and feeds upon the sod turned 
under Being a biennial, by the time clover has run out, the timo- 
thy is so well established as to take full possession of the surface, 
and be aided in its growth by the fertility furnished by the decay- 
ing roots, leaves and stems of clover. Those who find they are not 
successful with spring seeding should replow the sod field ; harrow 
at. intervals of one month. At the proper time sow to winter 
wheat or rye, applying well-rotted barnyard manure previous to 
the last harrowing, or sowing commercial fertilizers with the grain, 
at the same time sowing six quarts of timothy to the acre. Four 
quarts of red clover should be added at the proper time the follow- 
ing spring. This management should not only yield a good crop of 
grain, but a fine sod as well. The fall-sown timothy grows rapidly, 
and, combined with the growing grain, soon offers sufficient resist- 
ance and tenacity to the surface soil as to prevent any serious 
damage from the washing;jof hillsides thus grassed over. 
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ccna iiaeiamne 

An occasional subscriber to the New York 
Homestead does not yet understand that it has 
been sold toand merged into the Middle or 
New York edition of the AmERICAN AGRICUL- 
TuRIST WEEKLY. As a matter of fact, the dif- 
ference exists merely in name, as Mr Myrick 
is the editor, and Mr Graves the publisher of 
this journal as they were of the New York 
Homestead. We have simply added to the 
Homestead’s force of editors and correspond- 
dents, the service of the men and women who 
have made the old AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
the standby in millions of farmers’ homes. 
With its reduced price and weekly issue this 
journal stands unrivalled in quantity and 
quality of matter, illustrations and crop and 
market reports specially adapted to the Empire 
state, to Long Island, Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

ee 

The exhaustive reports on the potato and ap- 
ple crops, published in this issue of the WEEK- 
LY AGRICULTURIST, represent an amount of 
work, planning and investigation that the or- 
dinary farmer little dreams of. Only the great 
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organization of correspondents which this jour- 
nal enjoys and our long experience in work of 
this order, with our connections at all princi- 
pal markets at home and abroad, make 
ble so prompt, complete and reliable an inves- 
tigation. The facts are worthy of attention to 
every grower of these crops and of other crops 
that come into competition with them. The 
present situation and future prospects are set 
forth with great clearness, but of course we can- 
not predict the future of prices. On that point 
every one must judge for himself after study- 
ing carefully the present situation and follow- 
ing how it changes from week to week. It will 
not do to assume that conditions to-day may 
not be modified a few days or weeks hence. 
Thus if rot should become prevalent with po- 
tatoes in store, if a hard frost should stop the 
development of apples, if large importations 
should be made of potatoes, or serious cuts in 
freight rates to the west, these conditions and 
others that they affect might make a good deai 
of difference with the potato or apple market 
over a large section of the country. Hence in 
addition to the WEEKLY AGRICULTURIST’S an- 
nual report as to the total crop, our Commercial 
Agriculture and market departments and our 
letters Among the Farmers should also be fol- 
lowed closely each week to see if any material 
changes in the situation have occurred. On 
all these matters the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
is an authority unrivaled by any other agricul- 
tural or commercial journal, but our work in 
this respect does not take the place of the farm- 
ers’ own judgment. The crop information we 
print is alone worth very many times a year’s 
subscription to every farmer, but after getting 
posted on the market, as he is able to do from 
our columns, he must decide for himself wheth- 
er to hold or sell at any given price or time, 
because his personal conditions render him the 
best judge of what risks he can afford to take. 


possi- 





- ——— 
A binder that will preserve this magazine 
properly, that will stand wear, that can be 
mailed for a few cents postage, and that can be 
sold at a nominal price, is a necessity. We 
shall get the best and offer it to subseribers 
at cost. Arrangements for binding each vol- 
ume in regular book form will also be made. 
Preserve every copy, and in a few years you 
will have a wondertiul encyclopedia. 
ae 
The great efforts which Pacific coast fruit 
growers are putting forth to capture eastern 
markets should be thoroughly understood by 
the farmers of our middle states. Their Cal- 
ifornia competitors are getting this business 
down to a fine point, and it behooves the fruit 
growers of Ohio, New York, New Jersey and 
neighboring states to keep a sharp eye on this 
competitor. The movement in California is 
explained on page 122 of this issue. 
encneaihdliiia meine 
The truth about ginseng culture has been 
finally obtained by the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, and is given in the illustrated article 
on our first page of this issue. We presume 
more lies have been told about this crop by 
those interested in selling the stocks, than 
almost any other newcrop. The plain truth is, 
there is a very limited market for ginseng root 
and farmers should be warned against going 
into its culture on a large scale, though it is 
worth trying in a small way according to the 
methods described. 
a 
THE AGRICULTURIST has all along taught 
and believed in thorough preparation of the 
soil and continuous shallow culture for corn. 
Confirmation of the wisdom of this course 
comes from Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and other 
states which have suffered from lack of rain 
this season. Of fields side by side in the 
drouth stricken regions, the one given a thor- 
ough preparation and frequent cultivation 
shows much the greater yields. In ordinary 
years the difference is often as much as 10 bu 
per acre, but this season the advantage is even 
more clearly shown. Poorly tilled fields in 



















many cases are an entire failnre. Those well 
eared for will furnish fodder at least. This 
object lesson is valuable. While the farmer 


eannot control the elements he can by careful 
and skillful management produce hardy va- 
rieties able to withstand cold, by tillage lessen 
the effect of drouth, by drainage counteract 
excessive rainfall, by selection improve grain 
grown and stock raised. Energy, the adoption 
of improved methods, thoroughness, are im- 
perative and will always bring success. 
a 

What is the grange or farmers’alliance doing 
in your neighborhood? Reports from all such 
organizations are invited. Let us make this 
journal a means of communication between the 
farmers who are trying to organize and co- 
operate. An active campaign should be started 
at once along this line. The trouble often is 
that farmers delay action until so late in the 
winter that their busy time comes on and so in- 
terferes with the organization that it goes by 
default until after harvest, and then the work 
has to be all done over again. Then again we 
may expect too much from our organizations, 
forgetting that they are simply what the mem- 
bers make them. The wisest course is to lay a 
solid foundation and build upon it slowly but 
surely, instead of trying to reform the whole 
world at once. 

ee ne 

National Live Stock Sanitary Association—Un- 
der this hame a permanent organization was re- 
cently formed at Washington, D C, of the live 
stock sanitary commissioners and their secre- 
taries, the state veterinarians of the several 
states and other state and national officials hav- 
ing supervision of the diseases of live stock. J.A. 
Potts of Wisconsin president; Dr 
Robert Ward of Maryland is vice-president; and 
A. M. Brownlee of Lllinois The 
convention met to consider the advisability of 
more uniformity in state laws regarding infec- 
animals and to 
study some of the diseases of live stock which 
attention. In the 
and its trans- 


wus elected 


is the secretary. 


tious and contagious diseases of 
are now compelling serious 


discussion on bovine tuberculosis 


mission to the human system through the meat 
and milk of tuberculous animals, Dr D. E. Sal- 
mon of the national bureau of animal industry 


stated that he did not regard as substantiated the 
theory recently promulgated that 
microbes 


the poisonous 
products of the milk and 
flesh of tuberculosis animals, even after steriliza- 
that 
minute 


present in 


tion and cvoking, are injurious. He said 
these products are probably present in 
quantities and that experiments with animals in- 
dicated that 
into the alimentary canal with impunity than can 
be introduced beneath the skin by needle injee- 
tion. He doubted the inter-communicability of 
tuberculosis between birds and otheranimals. At- 
tention was called to the fact that the tubereulin 
test is the only approximately exact method of 
diagnosing that this requires 
much time and is costly and that the national de- 
partment of agriculture had made preliminary 
analyses which showed that during the test the 
milk of the tested cows is so changed in chemical 
composition that it is necessary to throw away 
the milk of at least one milking, which compli- 
eates the difficulties of testing large herds. In 
the discussion of ticks as the cause and carriers of 
the southern cattle fever, a new kind of tick was 
described which infested cattle 
in Texas and New Mexico, causing the cattle to 
have swollen necks. The 
gates favored uniformity in the aim and 
stance of state laws respecting the diseases of do- 
mestiec animals rather than in the details, but co- 
operation between the state bourds and the fed- 
eral bureau of animal industry was ureed, and 
the spécial need for uniform rates of compensa- 
tion for condemned and slauchtered animals was 


much larger amounts may be taken 


the disease, test 


the ears of some 


majority of the dele- 
sub- 


clearly shown. The next convention will meet 
at Chicago. 
Just Immensc.—Allew meto say the AMERICAN 





AGRICULTURIST, combin as it does our New 
York Homestead, is immense—full of 
pithy pungent thought and interest to the live 
tiller of the suil. LI sincerely hope it may prosper 
and that it may find its way to every hearth- 
stone in the Empire state. With my hearty en- 
deavor to promote its best interests here I remain 
as ever yours.—{Gilbert Jeffrey, New Berlin, Che- 


nango Co, N Y. 
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LATE CORN IMPROVED. 


Rains for Autumn Pasturage 





AS REPORTED BY THE WEATHER BUREAU OF THE 
U S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FOR THE 
WEEK ENDING MONDAY NIGHT, SEPT 17, AT 8 P M. 

General Features. 

In the principal corn states much of the crop 
has been cut and the greater portion is now safe 
from frost. Pennsylvania, Indiana and Missouri 
report that late corn has improved and in Wis- 
consin is turning out better than was expected. 
Arkansas reports a good corn crop. In Illinois 
late corn is maturing rapidly, but in Indiana 
slowly. Except in the Carolinas and western 
Texas the week has been generally unfavorable 
tor cotton, continued rains having caused rust 


and shedding. Much complaint of damage by 
boll worms is also reported. The week has been 
especially favorable for pasturage and oe 
for fall seeding, which has been pushed forwarc 
rapidly. The wet weather on the north Pacific 
coast has been unfavorable for threshing and 
hop picking. 


Temperature. 
East of the Mississippi river and on the 
central and southern California coast the 


week was warmer than usual, the daily tempera- 
ture excess ranging from 3 to 5 degrees from the 
lake region and southern New England _ south- 
ward to the Carolinas and_ northern portions of 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi. From the 
central and lower Mississippi valley westward 
over the Rocky mountain districts, including the 
north Pacifie coast, the week was cooler than 
usual, the deficiency in temperature amounting to 
three degrees over the eastern portions of Ne- 
braska, Kansas and Indian Territory, and exceed- 
ing three degrees per day over the central and 
northern plateau regions and on the north Pacific 
coast, the greatest deficiency occurring in Utah 
and Nevada, where it amounted to six degrees 
per day. Nearly normal temperature prevailed 
in the Dakotas and Minnesota. On the California 
coast south of San Francisco it was from one to 
four degrees warmer than normal. Some unusu- 
ally high temperatures occurred on the south 
Atlantic coast on the 1lith, and in mid- 
die <Atlantie states on the 5th and 16th. 
Freezing temperatures occurred in portions of the 
Dakotas and Northern Minnesota, a minimum of 
22 degrees being reported from northern Minne- 
sota on the 17th, which is the lowest that has 
occurred in the second decade of September since 
the establishment of the weather bureau. Unus- 
ually low temperatures occurred in the middle 
and southern plateau region on the 11th and l4th. 


Precipitation. 


More than the usual amount of rain fell in the 
Central Mississippi and lower Ohio valleys, over 
portions of New England and the lake region and 
over the greater part of the southern states. 
There was also more than the usual amount of 
rain on the immediate north Pacific coast and in 

sortions of Montana and Utah. In the middle At- 

fant ic, from Pennsylvania and southern New Jer- 
sey to the Carolinas, less than the aversge amount 
fell. In the upper Missouri valley and generally 
throughout the states of the eastern Rocky moun- 
tain slope, no appreciable rain fell during the 
week. 


The East. 


NEW ENGLAND—Weather favorable, little damage 
from frosts. Rains heavy in center and northwest, light 
.n east. Fall plowing and seeding begun and seed start- 


ing well. Harvesting under way. Cranberries very light, 
corn good, late potatoes better than expected. 

NEw YorKk—Warm continued rains. Growth of vege- 
tation almost springlike. Late potatoes greatly improved, 
hop picking about over, quality good, Cutting corn and 
buckwheat progressing favorably, no damage by frosts. 


The Middle States. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Ground in good condition for late 
crops and completion of fall seeding which is progress- 
ing rapidly. Pasturage much improved and late corn 
benefited. Early corn cut. Late buckwheat a fair crop. 

NEw JeRSsEY—Conditions favorable for plowing and 
seeding in all sections. Late truck greatly benefited by 
well-distributed rains. Corn will yield better than ex- 
pected in many localities, meadows much improved, 
grass, rye and clover growing fast, corn cutting general. 





The Central West. 


INDIANA—Good rains improved pasturage and plow- 
ing and seeding progressed rapidly. Corn maturing 
slowly, is filling well, much is in shock and most corn safe 
from frost. 

ioWA—Corn generally safe from frost. More than usual 
amount of fall plowing has been done, pastures and late 
potatoes show marked improvement. 

MissouRI—Plowing and seeding progressing rapidly 
with soil in good condition except in some southern coun- 
ties where retarded by heavy rains. Pastures, turnips, 
late potatoes and considerable areas of late corn greatly 
improved. 

ILLINOIS—Temperature except central above, rainfall 
above, sunshine below, frost northern lith no injury. 
Corn maturing fast. Chinch bugs damaging somé sec- 
tions. Decided improvement in pastures. Ground ex- 
cellent condition for plowing and seeding. 

MICHIGAN—Temperature and rainfall above, sunshine 
below. Frequent rains of past week have been beneficial 
to pastures and allowed farmers to push fall plowing and 
wheat sowing in many localities. Corn cutting nearly all 
finished, crop light. 

Wisconstn—Rain has been general in all sections 
Grass shows a remarkable growth and fall feed is abun 
dant. Potatoes improving and corn turning out better 
than expected. Cranberries nearly all picked. Consid 
erable wheat and rye sown. 











WEATHER AND THE HOP 






OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE. 
The Berlin Hop and Barley Exhibition. 





The plans for the barley and hop exhibition 
at Berlin are now complete. The affair will 
be in charge of the Berlin brewing industry 
experimental and industrial institution in con- 
nection with the German agricultural society 
and the German hop cultivation society and 
will be held in the great hall of the Aktien- 
brauerei on Oct 17 and 18 remaining open from v 
amto4pm. The entrance fee Will be two 
marks, about 50c, and exhibitors or their recog- 
nized agents will be admitted free. The pur- 
pose of the exhibition is to present as complete 
a picture as possible of the needs and require- 
ments of the brewing business so far as the 
cultivation of barley and hops is concerned; 
@ comparative survey of the crop gathered 
from the areas under cultivation; and to give 
opportunity to become better acquainted with 
the various conditions for growth and de- 
mands with regard to quality. 

In sending the prospectus to the department 
of state in this country the vice consul general 
of the United States in Berlin says, “‘The docu- 
ments have been just received from the mana- 
ger of the exposition, Dr Delbrueck, and 
while it is too late ‘for an extensive exhibit to 
be prepared by interested parties in the United 
States, still it would be well for barley and 
hop growers to send samples to the exposition, 
for all such samples will be exhibited at the 
next agricultural exhibition the date of which 
has not been determined.” 

The following will be admitted for exhibi- 
tion: Barley, both German or foreign, hops, 
German or foreign, means for culture and 
instructions in the culture of barley and hops 
and implements, implements for using and 
preparing barley and hops in brewery man- 
agement. Application for exhibition must 
reach the executive oftice in Berlin not later 
than Oct 15. 

The smallest possible space to be flet is ac- 
cording to table surface one square meter, or a 
little over a square yard, the cost of the same 
being $1.20; for a square meter of fioor space 
$2.403 rent of space for a bale of hops $2.40. 
The fees for space must be paid at the execu- 
tive office when application is made, otherwise 
the application will not be considered. 

The exhibits must be delivered on Monday, 
Oct 15,from 9 a mto6pm at the exhibition 
hall and bear the full address of the sender 
and number of the space rented and the state- 
ment written in plain letters, For barley and 
hop exhibition. A catalog will be issued 
containing the short list of the exhibits with 
necessary information in regard to the same, 
together with the name of the exhibitors, free 
of charge. The smallest quantity of hops al- 
lowed for competition will be one bale. The 
oftice address is 42 Invalidenstrass Weinhaus, 
Berlin. 





Reports from the Plantations. 





NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 


RLENHEIM (Schoharie), Sept 22—The hop _ picking 
time is over and the result for this town is a yield largely 
in excess of last year aud of fine quality. It is reported 
that the town of Middleburg bas 50 acres that will not be 
picked from béing spoiled. The hop house of C. S. Mat- 
tice was burned with fixtures and over 300 boxes of hops. 
Insured in Glens Falls company. No sales made here yet. 

MALONE (Franklin), Sept 22—The past week has been 
unfavorable for the hop crop and the harvesting of it. 
About one-third of the crop remains on the poles, badly 
damaged by mold. Owing to the scarcity of help and the 
poor prospect for prices many yards have not been picked 
at all and others abandoned partly finished. Hops pick- 
ed before ‘Sept 17 are of as nice a quality as ever grew in 
the county. ™ 

WORCESTER (Otsego) Sept 17—This town will give an 
increase over last year’s yield of 15 per cent. Other towns 
in the county are falling below last year. Conservative 
estimates on the yield it a trifle below last year 
in the county and a little more than last year’s yield in 
the state. Everything is being Sharvested and the last 
pickings are very moldy andjeolored. There have not been 
many Sales of late, but the few made have beeu at about 
A price which Will not pay the grower for haud- 

ng. 








NOTES FROM PACIFIC COAST YARD»*- 

LIBERAL (Clackamas), Ore, Sept 18—Hops are about 
all picked. The yield per acre is about 70 lbs where 
picked, but in this neighborhood about 40% are left. 
Quality poor, very few choice to be had. Mold, mildew 
and vermin were the causes of the loss and shortagy:«. No 
prices yet. 

PLEASANTON (Alameda), Cal, Sept 18—One of the larg- 
est hop yards in the worid is situated near Pleasanton, 
300 acres being in one yard, although the Pleasanton hop 
company have more acreage under cultivation. The 
yield last year amounted to 2110 lbs of dried hops to the 
acre. Hop pickers are busy at work now, 2000 pickers be- 
ing required to harvest the crop. White labor is always 
given the preference here. 

BUTTEVILLE (Marion), ‘Ore, Sept 13 
district is being gathered, and it is now to be seen that 
the crop will not be as large as at first anticipated. Some 
yards wiil not be picked, and some will be only partially 
picked, but onthe whole about as many hops will be gath- 
ered as last season. The mold from the lice is doing 
some damage. Pickers are quitting their jobs, claiming 
the price is too low, andthe growers are too particular 
about having every hop picked off the vine, making the 
work too slow. and wages correspondingiy small. This 
may have a bad eifect on the future, and make pickers 


The crop in this 
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scarcer in future years. As many pickers have come out 
as in past seasons, but the new fields have taken so many 
that some think the numbers smaller than usual. Cham- 
poeg and St Paul have come into prominence as hop 
growing districts, and have taken many pickers, besides 
a good many have gone as far up as Eugene and North 
Yamhill, on account of the better price paid for picking. 
Mr Kinyon loses most of his 24 acres from lice. Some 
yards have not got a picker in them yet, and are_ waiting 
for others to finish and get their pickers. Some have fin- 
ished and some hops are in the bale, but there are no of- 
fers as yet for new hops. 


THE HOP MOVEMENT AND MARKET. 








THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEw YORK, Sept 25—The season is now far enough ad- 
vanced to show that the crop as a whole will be about up 
to expectations, the poor yields of some localities being 
about counterbalanced by the large harvests of other sec- 
tions. Rains in parts of New York state have hindered 
the harvest considerably, causing many growers to aban- 
don their yards either in whole or part. Hops that were 
in before Sept 17 are of fine quality, but those taken after 
that date will shuw more or less of mold or vermin. The 
New York market has remained undisturbed by reports, 
either favorable or otherwise, and the same conditions 
which have been reported over and over again still hold 
true, viz,a light business, general weakness and little 

yrospectsof improvement. The top price is now down to 
0c, enough growers being willing to sell at that price to 
yrevent anyone else from obtaining a better figure. 
Whether this condition can continue throughout the sea- 
son remains to be seen. Export trade must soon pick up 
and brewers, who have been indifferent buyers for some 
time, will be obliged to renew their stores ere long. Ii 
lies with the growers to fix the price and with them te 
pesctiony control the market. Foreign reports indicate 
ittle change as yet, but appear to anticipate an increased 
business in the near future. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 
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THE FOREIGN MARKET. 

LONDON, Sept 10. By Mail.—Many lots of new hops are 
arriving at this market and purchasers have been found 
for a fair quantity of them. The trade will not open in 
the new crop till the middle of the month, by which time 
there will undoubtedly be a considerable amount of all 
grades and varieties on the market. The sorts at present 
on hand comprise the earlier growths offered at 11@13c, 





and Bramlings at 20@21%%c. In view of the heavy crop 
buyers will be sure to make low offers and even at this 


early stage they are able to purchase at almost their own 
price. Harvesting is now quite general everywhere, the 
weather having been for the most part favorable for the 
work. Fine weather will be required for the next few 
weeks to getall the hops in in good shape and should 
there be delay from rain it will prove a-serious matter, 
as the crop being unusually heavy will require more time 
in gathering, perhaps running into October. The results 
of the first week’s picking are quite equal to expectation 
and the average yields considered everywhere are in ex- 
cess of last year. 

NUREMBERG, Ger, Sept 13—The arrivals continue to ine 
crease and would be larger ifthe German hop planters’ 
association had not sent a circular to its members, exhort- 
ing them not to overcharge the Nuremburg hop market. 
The transactions of last week amounted to 6 bales; 
nevertheless the prices are receding and the tendency fe 
quiet, not to say_dull. The quotations are as follows: No 
1 market hops 9@lle ® lb U 5S currency, mountain hops 
J0@l2c, Spalt 1s@20c,Hallertau 10@17¢ Wurtenberg 10@l6c, 
338 8@15e" 

NUREMBERG, Ger, Sept 8—The week onting to-day has 
not much advanced harvesting, owing to an’abundance of 
rain, almost continually prevailing, and there is no doubt 
that this weather has to some extent spoiled the color of 
the hops, making them yellow and spotted. Nevertheless 
with their large crop growers will have very fine hops of 
excellent quality and color enough, if a change for the 
better will soon take place and genial weather set in 
again. The supply of the market during this week 
amounted to 500 to 1500 bales daily, transactions to about 
the same, and prices paid_ have been almost the same as 
they were a weck ago. The tendency has been upward 
for market hops and unchanged for the other descrip- 
tions; in general it is quiet, rather in favor of buyers. 





Always Abreast of the Times. — In renewing 
my subscription, | take the opportunity to say 
that the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is the best 
agricultural paper published. It is always abreast 


of the times. D. E. G. PASOUR, Gaston Co.,N. Cc. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or amumber, counts as one word. 
Cash inust accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Saturday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the folowing week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








The Demand For Feeding Cattle. 





Conditions attending the crop of corn and 
the admitted shortage are such that the winter 
cattle feeding throughout the middle and cen- 
tral states is a great conundrum. In spite of 
all the talk about a short corn crop there is at 
present a good demand for thrifty young steers 
weighing 900a1200 lbs for shipment to the coun- 
try. This is true to a greater or less extent at 
the stock yards in nearly all the important dis- 
tributing centers such as Chicago, Pittsburg, 
Buffalo, and in a less degree at Missouri river 
points. Late rains have in many sections ma- 
terially improved the pasturage and under the 
present high prices paid for good to choice 
beef animals farmers are inclined to feed with 
considerable freedom. 

it is not improbable that owing to the scar- 
city of old corn, andethe uncertainty regarding 
the new crop, a good many short-fed cattle wil 
be snaghetedl during November and December. 
‘rhis should not interfere, however, with good 
cattle markets later in the winter. Prices for 
a few weeks on desirable to fancy beeves have 
been the highest in many months. In fact, 
taking one year with another it is not often 
that cattle sell better than now. At the same 
time itis noteworthy that prices cover an ex- 
tremely wide range, only the better grades of 
animals sharing the strength. The supply of 
these seems to be no more than required by 
the best class of home butchers, shippers and 
exporters, and there is a ready outlet for all 
offered. 

On the other hand anything which is only 
fair to good in quality must compete directly 
with excellent grass-fattened cattle from nor- 
thern ranges west of the Missouri river, and 
quotations remain relatively low on the whole 
list. Chicago is getting a great many cattle 
from Kansas, Missouri and Iowa which are 
really not in condition for market, but owing 
to short feed farmers are disposed to let 
them go. 

Regarding the future of prices, many believe 
them about as high as warranted by the facts, 
while others look for still further advances. 
Feeders seem to be encouraged to extend 
their operations when well provided with for- 
age or if they can see their way clear to buy 
corn at present high prices. 


—_ 


Stock Cattle for Continental Europe. 





Swiss farmers are taking steps to import 
American cattle. Sometime ago the United 
States consul at Zurich sent a report to the de- 
partment of state covering the favorable pros- 
vects for American beef in the little republic. 

his attracted so much attention in that coun- 
try that the officers of a farmers’ alliance call- 
ed ameeting of the association to take steps 
to secure cattle from the United States to re- 
plenish their stock. Some of the German 
newspapers say that the United States is rap- 
idly acquiring control of the markets in thay 
country for both live and dressed beef. Ex- 
ports of live cattle during August, most of 
which went to England, were 35,414 against 
22,319a year ago. The exports for the expired 
part of 1894 make an equaily good showing and 
are 281,291 head compared with 154,514 for the 
corresponding eight months in 93. The num- 
ber of young cattle suitable for feeding has 
been seriously cut down, not alone in Switzer- 
land, but in certain districts along the bor- 
ders of the North sea. 





Britain as a Butter Buyer. 





This country should make a better showing 
in its butter trade. with England. Vigorous 
and thrifty colonies in the southern hemisphere 
outstrip us many fold and seem to be making 
strenuous and thoroughly successful efforts to 
supply the mother country with this product, 
carried though it is half way around the globe. 
During 1889 New Zealand shipped to England 
1,600,000 Ibs butter with a valuation of $314,000. 
In 1892 the trade had increased to 4,700,000 Ibs 
with an aggregate value of a little more 
than $1,000,000, an average of 2ie W Ib. 
Victoria, the flourishing Australian province, 
makes a still more remarkable showing. No 
longer ago than 1889, it began to ship butter to 
England, sending in that year 148,000 Ibs 
valued at $30,000. Inside of two years and dur- 
ing ’93 the exports had jumped to 11,925,000 Ibs, 
valued at $2,625,000, an average 21.2c P Ib. 
England’s purchases of butter from Holland, 
— large, have decreased moderately dur- 
ing the last four years, and so in a degree with 
Denmark on the other hand has 


Belgium. 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 





pushed to the forefront, increasing her ship- 
ments of butter to England from 76,200,000 Ibs 
in 89 to 105,200,000 Ibs in ’93, representing ¢ 


value of more than $25,000,000. 
price of the Danish dairy was 24c. 

The increase in the United States exports of 
butter to England during the last year made a 
fair showing of 1,600,000 Ibs, but this brought 
the total foreign business to only 5,500,000 lbs 
with a value of $942,000 or a shade less than 
18¢e per lb. In other words, Denmark and the 
two South Pacific colonies furnished during 
the calendar year ’93 121,825,000 Ibs against our 
shipments of 5,500,000 Ibs, or 22 times as much 
and at higher prices. Our exports of cheese to 
England a long time ago assumed liberal pro- 
portions and it would seem as though there 
should be a much greater outlet for our butter. 
Of course present home prices are altogether 
too high for export business, with an outlet at 
the seaboard markets at figures rather better 
than English quotations. Yet should the 
drouth conditions be sufficiently relieved and 
the output of the creameries increase mate- 
rially, butter makers may favor an extension 
of the foreign trade to a greater degree than 
now seems necessary. 


a 


Cotton Refuses to Advance. 


he average 





The government weekly bulletins indicate a 
superabundance of rainin some parts of the 
south and occasional sections report mild dam- 
age to cotton. Here and there rust is spread- 
ing, but there is nothing at present to suggest 
any curtailment in crop estimates. The market 
for the staple is undeniably heavy. In the spec- 
ulative trade centers there are frequent small 
rallies due to short sellers covering on reports 
of a little more inquiry at some of the spinning 
centers here and abroad, but in the main the 
support is poor and activity lacking. In New 
England many cotton mills are seriously af- 
fected by the scanty water power, but this may 
be remedied by reason of good rains which fell 
recently. New cotton is moving more freely 
toward the seaboard and port a for the 
week ending Sept 18 were 122,300 bales, com- 
pared with 59,000 a week earlier. Uplands 
middling holds around 6f¢c in N Y,6ga7c in Bos- 
ton and 7}c in Liverpool. The exports from 
the U S during the first 18 days of September 
were 63,161 bales, of which 37,814 were from 
New Orleans and 13,098 from New York. The 
exports for the same period in ‘93 were 63,732 
bales. This means that cottonseed meal will 
be cheap. 


The Sweet Corn Pack. 








The season for this important industry is 
well advanced and owing to conditions more 
favorable than promised two months ago the 
total pack makes a fair showing,although away 
behind 1893 or any recent year. Best estimates 
place the pack 375,000 cases or 9,000,000 cans, 
against 14,600,000 cans in 93 and 16,000,000 in 
92. The acreage of corn planted last spring 
was small but the yield was excellent ond can- 
ning factories have been busy for several weeks 
preparing for and taking care of the crop. 
Sweet corn, whichis aspecial Maine agricul- 
tural product, has been favored with good 
weather conditions this season, and while the 
acreage was much less than for several years 
past the final results are satisfactory. At the 
time the canvass among farmers was being 
made for acreage atthe various factories, the 
warehouses all through the west were full of 
canned corn and the prices were lower than 
for three years previously. In 1893, 86 corn 
packing factories were in operation in this 
state,the total pack being 609,000'cases. This sea- 
son but 60 factories have been in operation, all 
with a less acreage than in 1893. A complete 
canvass of the work this season shows that 
the leading companies are operating 42 fac- 
tories, against 55 last year, and that the small- 
er firms, operating one factory each, are run- 
ning only 18 factories this year, against 31 last 
season. The total number of factories packing 
this fall is 60 against 86 in ’93. 

The packing season has been one of the best 
ever known in this state, and almost comes up 
to the great year of 1887. Indeed,had the acre- 
age of corn planted and number of factories 
operating been as high as the average of years 
the pack this fall would doubtless have ex- 
ceeded that of 1887 or 1892, which was the sec- 
ond best year of the business within the past 
10 years. 

Throughout the state there has been no frost 
to cause any injury to the crop, and no rains 
have interfered to any extent with the daily 
working of the factories. At many of them all 
past records for great day’s work have been 
exceeded. At the Auburn, Fairfield, Farming- 








ton and other factories, from 32,000 to 34,000 
cans have been put up in asingle day. At 
many of the factories, also, the storage rooms 
have been more completely filled with corn, 
with the season three-quarters gone, than in 
years before at its completion. The first fae- 
tory started this year Aug 29, which was 
nearly a week earlier than the average, and the 
factories will not close, generally, until late in 
September, making a working season five to 
seven days longer than the average. Had the 
full number of factories operating in 1893 been 
in operation this year, with full acreage, and 
with corn yielding as it does, the great yield of 
1887 would have been exceeded. 

The following shows the corn pack in Maine 
for the last 10 years: 


Year Cans Year Cans 
184 9,000,000 1888 12,000,000 
1888 14,616,000 1887 17,784,000 
1892 16,148,000 1886 11,156,000 
1891 4,520, 1885 5,352,000 
1800 1884 11,136,000 
1880 








The Great London Wool Sale. 





The first of the September series of wool auc- 
tions opened in London the 18th inst with a 
large attendance of buyers. Transactions 
showed an advance of 24 to 5%, which was rath- 
er less than a good many in the trade had ex- 
pected. Much interest surrounds these sales, 
especially since the going into effect of the 
new tariff, permitting the free entry of foreign 
wools into the United States. The offerings at 
the London sales included relatively little at- 
tractive to American manufacturers and only 
a small quantity was purchased by them. 

English buyers were the most active, al- 
though they are unwilling to follow the recent 
hardening of prices, which resulted in an ad- 
vance in Australian wools of about le ¥* Ib. 
Continental buyers took hold sparingly. The 
Australian wools sold rather better than those 
from Cape Colony, the latter bringing gener- 
ally no better than July prices. Fleeces from 
New South Wales sold at 11@19¢ ¥ tb, Victoria 
at 14c, South Australia at 7@124c, New Zealand 
at 94@20c and Cape and Natal wools at 11@13c. 
American manufacturers have waited so long 
and so anxiously for the result of these Lon- 
don sales that it is to be hoped more activity 
will now take place in the home markets. 

Sales in ethe Boston market have shown a 
good increase in volume and included a 
much greater proportion of Australian 
fleeces, as might have been expected un- 
der the free wool clause, these being more 
generally active than any grade of domestic 
wool. Prices at home have been weak for a 
fortnight, and it will require several days to 
determine exactly the effect on the market of 
the present series of London sales. For a fair 
quality of Ohio XX 19c is nearly an outside 

uotation, and recent sales of this class have 

een made at considerable concessions. Ohio 
X is quoted around 18c. 





Australian Beef in London. 





English importers of frozen meats from Aus- 
tralia are earnestly seeking for a method by 
which the carcasses, after their journey of 
many thousand miles, can be placed on the 
market in a condition as sweet and wholesome 
as refrigerated beef from the United States. A 
process is now being tested, which is expected 
to secure the results so much desired. At 
present the beef from the Australian colonies 
in London markets is vastly inferior to the 
American meat and sells at a much lower 
price. Our meats do not cross the equator as 
do those from the southern hemisphere and 
consequently are only chilled in the finely con- 
structed refrigerators of the trans-Atlantic 
vessels and naturally reach the consuming 
market in much better shape. By the new 
process, which has gone no further than the ex- 
perimental stage, it is estimated that at an ex- 
pense not exceeding 4c per lb, the Australian 
meats will be so improved that they will sell at 
a price 2@3c per lb higher than present quota- 
tions. The method employed it is claimed 
willfso thaw the frozen carcasses and get rid 
of the frost that the temperature will be 
brought to a normal point without condensa- 
tion of the atmospheric moisture, which is so 
liable to leave the meat in a state of ‘‘wetness”’ 
as the English butcher calls it. The promot- 
ers claim that the quality will be so much im- 
proved that it will compare favorably with 
American meats now enjoyed by the best class 
of consumers. Cattle values in Queensland 
are much lower than in the United States and 
this of course is an additional point in 
favor of the meat industry of that far-off colo- 
ny. Good beef animals are worth 3£ to d£ 15s 
per head, equal to $15@19, while cows good 
























enough for butcher purposes are quotable as 
low as $7@10 per head, or just about on a level 
with the poorest class of our Texas cat- 
tle. With large supplies and low prices the 
people of Queensland naturally make great ef- 
forts to find a favorable outlet in English mar- 
kets. 

The total shipments for the seven months 
ending July, ’94, from three ports of Queens- 
land, the meat going chiefly to London, aggre- 
gated 163,362 ewt, against 89,352 cwt in the cor- 
responding months of ’93 or nearly double. 
During the first seven month of this year Eng- 
land imported from America no less than 1,056,- 
000 cwt, or approximately 118,000,000 Ibs, with 
prices largely 10@12c per lb, while quotations 
on Australian hindquarters were as low as 
43@5c per lb. Of course the last-named figures 
were exceptionally low and the market has 
since moved a little closer to the price of 
American meats. England naturally fosters 
the agricultural industries of her own colonies 
and all things being equal will favor Austra- 
lian and Canadian products over those from 
this country. At the moment, however, there 
is little to fear, as long as the high standard of 
excellence is kept up on the part of American 
feeders. 

a 


The Eastern Butter and Cheesemakers’ asso- 
ciation holds its first annual meeting at the 
World’s food fair, Mechanics building, Boston, 
Mass, Oct 10. Besides usual routine business 
and election of ofticers, a plan of the winter’s 
work will be laid out, after which a reception 
will be help in the working dairy of the fair. 
The World’s food fair is an extensive exhibit 
of pure, unadulterated foods, an exhibit 
that should have encouragement by an exten- 
sive patronage of all lovers of unadulterated 
food products. B.C. Bliss of Chester, Mass, is 
secretary of the butter and cheesemakers’ asso- 
ciation. 

The Bank of England has a much larger 
amount of idle money than the directors of that 
institution would like to see. The proportion of 
= to the total liabilities is nearly 71 per 
cent. 





Swine Breeders’ Meeting.—The 12th annual 
meeting of the national swine breeders’ associa- 
tion will be held Nov 29, at 10 am at the Sherman 
house, Chicago. The program will inelude ad- 
dresses and papers by leading swine breeders. J. 
G. Spinrger, Springfield, Ill, secretary. 





The Hay Market is in « little better condition 
than afortnight ago. Not that there has been 
any appreciable advance in price, but the offer- 
ings are less burdensome at the big distributive 
markets. At many of these receipts have fallen 
off slightly. This is astep in the right direction, 
and in line with suggestions in the last two or 
three issues of this journal, that there is an as- 
sured shortage in the hay crop and no good rea- 
son for the undue haste noted in the marketing 
since the opening of the season. No advance 
can be anticipated, however, until the accumu- 
lations at the various points are cut down. 





Merchandise Exports from the United States 
during the eight months ending with August had 
a money value of $518,012,281, a falling off com- 
pared with the same period a year ago of $13,177,- 
1%. During the same period the imports were 
$452,952,056 against $579,024,760 for the correspond- 
ing eight months in ’93. This shows an excess of 
the exports over imports this year of $66,060,225. 
During the eight months of ’93 there was an ex- 
eess of imports over foreign shipments of $47,- 


rm 
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A Short Hog Crop, ever a fascinating subject 
among farmers who are so fortunate as to be well 
provided themselves, is suggested in the Septem- 
ber government report. According to this, there 
is a falling off of 10% compared with last year in 
the number of stock hogs for fattening, and the 
average condition so far as weight and size are 
concerned shows a deficiency of nearly 9%. Nat- 
urally the drouth-stricken sections in the Missis- 
sippi valley show the lowest figures in both cases. 
Comparatively little has been heard for many 
months about serious visitations of hog cholera. 





Exports of Breadstuffs during August fell off 
sharply and were less than half those of the same 
period a year ago. The showing of the first eight 
months this year closing with August is equally 
unsatisfactory, there being a falling off in value 
of $44,000,000. Europe has been an indifferent buy- 
er of our wheat and flour, even at the lowest 
prices on record. South America, Russia and other 
surplus countries seem to have liberal reserves 
and are forcing these on the markets competing 
directly with the United States product. Corn 
exports ot course are next to nothing, the home 
price for a number of months past being so great 
as to preclude all possibility of any foreign busi- 
ness of magnitude. The demand for other cereals 
is small and so far as flour is concerned, France 
seems to be endeavoring to supply the English 
markets with that made from wheat procured 
months ago. Following are the exports of wheat 
and flour (reckoning 4% bu wheat toa barrel of 
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flour) in bushels during the first eight months of 
the year with comparisons: 


Months 1894 1893 1892 1891 





January, 12,103,992 *14,046,408 20,182,534 9,155,588 
February, 9,239,045 13,248,680 15,255,824 7,791,615 
March, 12,546,724 13,618,827 15,625,652 10,596,208 
April, 11,334,408 12,210,494 14,365,146 10,872,949 
May, 12,257,731 15,297,396 16,142,082 10,240,119 
June, 8,962,116 1} 14,928,274 10,422,770 





July, 11,631,057 19,201,655 13°7203154 13/694;899 
August, 15,137,579 23,034,751 19,533;231 26,269,582 


Cape Cod Cranberry growers confirm reports 
of the serious shortage in the crop and estimate 
that the total shipments from the marshes will 
not exceed 75,000 bbls against 200,000 bbls last 
year. 





The Hide Market seems to be working toward 
a higher level. During the past year prices have 
been almost the lowest in the history of the trade 
farmers receiving next to nothing for the skins 
sold to shippers and tanners. Prices advanced 
about 4c # tb last week, with a better demand 
noted. Calfskins are in good request at nearly 
all distributive markets, and while there is no 
change in quotations, general firmness prevails. 





Cattle Growers in France are the latest to show 
their jealousy toward successful American live 
stock men through pretense of a fear that diseas- 
ed cattle from this country will set foot on 
French soil. The stock breeders met very recent- 
ly in convention to urge upon the minister of agri- 
culture to take steps to protect them against the 
introduction of disease by foreign stock, Ameri- 
ecanin particular. Itis rather singular that about 
the only extant reports and rumors of disease 
come from foreign quarters where the farmers 
fear the importation of the splendid beef ani- 
mals from the United States will cut into the busi- 
ness on that side of the Atlantic. 





The Combined Raisin Acreage now under the 
control of the California Growers’ and Packing 
Co, is about 45,000 acres out of a total of 53,000. 
Only one or two of the large packing firms con- 
tinue outside the combination. The imports of 
Valencias at the Atlantic seaboard continues fair. 





Wheat Feeding and Public Stocks—Public 
wheat stocks showed a remarkably small increase 
last week and afforded a great surprise to the 
trade. The grain warehouses throughout this 
country and Canada east of the Rocky mountains, 
the vessels on the great lakes, the Mississippi 
river and the Erie canal contained an aggregate 
supply of wheat only 50,000 bu larger than a week 
earlier. Whenthe public stocks were reported 
week before last they showed an increase for the 
seven days of more than 2,000,000 bu. The present 
sharp drop from a weekly piling up reckoned by 
millions, to next to nothing, caused so much sur- 
prise that speculators at once advanced the price, 
although this did not hold. The attitude of the 
trade pointed to considerable nervousness on the 
part of those who have long maintained that 
wheat prices had no future in them. Itis not im- 
possible the feeding ot wheat to live stock has be- 
gun to assert itself in spite of any claims to them 
contrary. 





Wheat Stocks in Chicago have never been as 
large in the history of the trade. The public 
warehouses contain 26,000,000 bu, of which about 
25,000,000 bu consist of No2red winter and No 2 
spring, and available for emg ot | on speculative 
contracts. Private elevators hold perhaps 3,000,- 
000 bu more, largely of the contract grade. The 
Chicago stocks comprise a third of the entire vis- 
ible supply in the public warehouses of the United 
States and afloat on the canals and great lakes, 
and in the main are held by speculators against 
sales for December delivery. 





The Movement of Gold between this and for- 
eign countries during the first eight months of the 
year does not make a favorable showing, with an 
excess of the exports over the imports of nearly 
$74,000,000. During the period named there were 
shipped out of the country $90,302,463, against 374,- 
841,652 the corresponding eight months in ’93. The 
imports meanwhile were only $16,416,393 this year 
against $59,281,687 a year ago. 





New Beet Sugar in California.—Richard Gird, 
proprietor of the sugar factory at Chino, San 
Bernardino county, saysthat the output of his 
factory this season will be larger than ever. Dur- 
ing a period of five days recently the average de- 
livery of beets by the Chino ranch was 726 tons 
per day. Farmers in Anaheim have sold the fac- 
tory 3105 tons, which makes a total of 19,347 tons 
consumed so far this season. There were paid to 
Chino farmers in August $60,342. During the’seven 
days ending with September 6 the factory shipped 
1,049,484 Ibs sugar, making the total shipments to 
that date 3,585,334 lbs or 1792 tons granulated 
sugar. 





August Exports of Corn fell off to 738,790 bu, or 
by far the smallest in years. High prices at home 
of course afforded the chief reason for our small 
foreign business. The exports have been decreas- 
ing rapidly ever since last spring, when they 
amounted to 7,370,000 bu for April and nearly as 
much the month preceding. Shipments during 
a fell off a half and those for July were only a 
trifle over 1,000,000 bu. The exports of this cereal, 
taking one year with another, always make a 
small showing compared with the volume of the 
crop, but the amount at present is so small as to 
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excite comment on the part of the speculative 

element, which does so much to at least tempor- 

arily swerve prices. The biggest monthly exports 

in recent years were in the early part of ’92, when 

sae January shipments were more than 14,000,000 
u. 


Three Jobs in One.—I sowed an acre of early 
globe turnips Augi. Sept 12 the tops were 3 or 4 
in high. I then drilled in 2 bu of rye. The drill 
hoes being 8 in apart, covered the weeds, thinned 


and hoed the turnips and put in the rye, all at 
one stroke.—[R. H. Mack, Saratoga Co, N Y. 





Provision Shipments Abroad during August 
were more than a million dollars better than the 
month before and also exhibited a good increase 
over the corresponding period last year. Com- 
paring the eight months now gone with the same 
time in ’93 the gain in business shows the gratify- 
ing difference of more than $19,000,000, this includ- 
ing the exports of cattle. The August shipments 
of butter were again away behind the same 
month a year ago, but slightly in excess of July. 
High prices at home enable producers to dispose 
of most of the restricted output. Cattle values 
averaged $2 p head better than a month ago, 
while meats in the carcass were practically un- 
changed. The export movement itemized is 
shown in the following table (last three figures 
or 000’s omitted): 





Exports 7Month of Aug~ =_--8 mos to Aug 3l~ 
of provisions 1894 1893 1894 1893 
Butter, lbs, 493 8,403 5,282 
total value #85 $1,004 
value per ib, 15.2¢ 19¢ 
Cheese, Ibs, 9,580 55,703 
total value BHT $5,331 
value per ib, 9.4c 9.5¢ 
Cattle, number, 35 155 
total value, $3,310 $14,198 
value per head, 394.57 faa 
Beef, fresh, lbs, 17,105 14,881 
total value, $1,470 0,263 
value per tb, 8.5¢ 8.9¢ 
Beef, canned, lbs, 5,605 37,647 
value, #486 490 
Beef, salted, lbs, 5,014 32,627 
tallow, lbs, 2.919 40,947 
Pork, bbi’d, Ibs, 3,833 30,923 
total value #334 $2,899 
value per 1b, 8.7¢ 9.3¢ 
Bacon, Ibs, 41,434 213,875 
Hams, Ibs, 9,342 601 
Lard, lbs 44,733 228,890 
Oleo oil, Ibs, 81887 80,993 
Oleomargarine, lbs, 180 2,510 
_ total value, #23 309 
value per Ib, 12.7¢ 2.3¢ 
Total values, $15,920 $15,472 $122,737 $103,498 





The Foreign Demand for American Apples 
continues excellent, providing the fruit reaches 
the point of destination in good condition. Lat- 
est sales in the Liverpool market included ordi- 
nary Baldwins at $2 40@3 P bbl, while choice lots 
sold a shade better than 4. Greenings brought 2 40 
@3 35 and Kings 3 35@5 15. 





Chicago Corn Speculators made up their minds 
early this week that there is no September Corner 
as had been feared, and sold the market off 
sharply. The high prices in this grain are due 
not so much to manipulation as to a universal be- 
lief that the ’94 crop is the smallest in years. 

— 


Love on Sight.—I became acquainted with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST while living in Russia. 
It was love on sight, which has not decreased dur- 
ing several years of nearer acquaintance. 

C. FORKERT, Jackson Co., Miss. 





BUSiNESS NOTICES. 





The ensilage problem is being more closely 
studied this fallthan ever before. Experienced 
feeders agree that corn fodder properly popes’ 
makes the cheapest as well as the most pro: table 
kind of feed. Farmers all over the country es- 

ecially in drouth stricken districts are saving a 

arge part if not all of their fodder. Those who 
are filling silos for the first time will find that 
much depends upon the proper cutting of the fod- 
der before a A firm that has left no stone 
unturned in its efforts to improve the methods of 
preparing fodder for the silo is the Smalley Man- 
ufacturing Co., of Manitowoc, Wis. This company 
makes a —— of machinery for cutting fodder 
and other silage but is also prepared to fill orders 
for tread powers, feed grinders, root and _ vege- 
table slicers, etc. Smalley cutters are used in a 
number of large silos and ensilage factories in 
Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin and other western 
states. In every case they are giving uniform sat- 
isfaction. 





Much of the inconvenience resulting from the 
scarcity of water the past season is {directly trace- 
able to pumps which refused to serve their pur- 
pose when the water becomes low. |The experi- 
ence of the past few months has, no doubt, caused 
many to recognize the value of iron pumps, capa- 
ble of raising water from great depths, and which 
seldom get out of order. The Buckeye pumps, 
manufactured by Mast, Foos & Co., Springfield, 
O., and handled by dealers all over the country, 
are simple, easily operated and durable. There 
are more than 100 different kinds, with cylinders 

varying from 2 to 12 inches in diameter. When it 

is known that the pumps produce a continuous 
and uniform discharge, it will be seen that the 
larger sizes are capable of furnishing a supply of 
water entirely adequate for most any purpose. 
The 12-inch pump has a capacity of of 10 bbls. per 
minute, and is used principally in connection 
with windmills for irrigating. 
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MONEY IN APPLES. 


Our Special Report on the New Crop. 


A CURIOUS SITUATION—FINE YIELD PROMISED IN 
NEW ENGLAND—FAIR IN NEW YORK AND PENN- 
SYLVANIA—LIGHT IN OHIO, MICHIGAN AND THE 
CENTRAL WEST—EFFECT OF ORANGES AND BA- 
NANAS ON DOMESTIC MARKET FOR APPLES—THE 
EXPORT TRADE ASSUMING LARGE PROPORTIONS 
—OUTLOOK FOR PRICES. 

Our Exhaustive Special Reports Summarized, 

Before the September rains it looked likea 
shortage in winter apples almost as bad as last 
year, but since the rains Baldwins in New 
England and New York and other winter sorts 
at the west have grown perceptibly in size. 
Favorable weather—occasional showers, warm 
days, cool but not freezing nights—until Oct 
25 will develop the size of apples to an impor- 
tant degree and swell the bulk and improve 
the quality of the crop to an important extent. 
We recall our preliminary report Aug 1 in one 
year which pointed to almost no apples, but 
our final returns in October made a fair crop 
because of the wonderfully favorable Septem- 
ber and October weather. 

Even making the most favorable allowance 
on this score, however, the supply of winter 
fruit will be small,—more than last year’s no 
crop, but way below the average and consider- 
ably less than the short crop of 1889, concern- 
ing which we have accurate returns from the 
federal census. The crop is uneven, but Bald- 
wins are now quite promising throughout New 
England, while Greenings are heavy in spots, 
making estimates difficult to obtain. New 
York state and western reports are also uneven, 
as appears from this summary of examples: 

Fulton, Montgomery and St Lawrence counties 
omeve fair crops but Oneida O orchards area 

ailure and apples will be bought for home con- 

sumption. Washington Coo buds wintered safe- 
ly, the fruit Jwithstood drouth and the crop is re- 

rted at a full average yield of superior quality. 
trowers expect $2 per bbl and look for even high- 
er figures, the crop as a whole being light. 

Dutchess Co Q growers received $1.50 for early 

fruit. Late fruit runs uneven, some trees fruit- 

less, others breaking down with fruit. While a 

good ‘crop was harvested in ’93, nearly as large a 

one is reported this year. Baldwins, Greenings 

and Northern Spy have been sold op the tree at 
$1 to $2 per bbl. One report estimates 10,000 bbls 
sold against 15,000 on same area last year. Otsego 

Co Q growers are waiting for a higher market, as 

their crops run from 30 to 50 % of an average. 

Western New York growers report fruit thaving 
dropped during the summer because of drouth. 
Frosts also did considerable destruction. This 
condition includes the seetion from Oswego down 
to Tioga counties and extends west to the lakes. 
From lake Ontario south well into Pennsvlvania 
this poor condition prevails. The crop in Oswego 
Co is from 4, to % the average and buyers are 
looking for apples in other sections. Onondaga, 
Cortland and Cayuga counties report the ’94 crop 
at from 5 to 20° compared to 50 to 80% in °93 and 
quality small and poor. Local markets will be 
fully supplied and sales have been made at $2. 
Evaporator men began buying early at 25 to 40c¢ 
on the tree in Wayne Co and have done a thriv- 
ing business. Buyers offer $1 50 which is not ac- 
cepted by growers. The crop is variously esti- 
mated at between 40 and 50% of a full one. Baid- 
wins and Greening predominate. Wayne Co 
growers will ship fully 50,000 bbls. Western buy- 
ers offer $2 to 2]50forgKings. Livingston Co ap 

les are shipped south and west but no market 
or winter fruit had started to Sept 15. The crop 
is reported unusually small; 15,000 bbls about the 
same as last year will be sold; crop slim, leaves 
dropping early and and fruit small. Wyoming 

Co will sell 2000 bbls where 5000 Dbbis 

were sold in °93. In one town the only decent 

crop came from an orchard sprayed with Bor- 
deaux mixture. Leading varieties Baldwins and 

Greenings. In portions of Steuben Co the crop is 

reported twice the size of last year. 


IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

The northeast counties, especially Wayne, con- 
tain large orchards. In this section much the 
same condition prevails as reported for western 
New York. The average yield is reported at 20 to 
50% andof poor and small quality. Last year 

was a full average. his year Wayne 


the cro 
will sell 40,000 bbls against 75,000 in ’93. hile 








buyers offer $1.25 growers are disposed to hold for 
an advance. In southeastern Pennsylvania, re- 
ports are of a short crop with not enough for 
10ome requirements. New Jersey is notan exten- 
sive apple growing state; reports put the crop as 
small and inferior in quality. 
IN THE NORTHERN MIDDLE STATES, 
the crop outlook is most unfavorable, The worst 
failure in years is frequently reported and in no 
instance was reported a fair average condition 
for either Ohio, Illinois or Indiana. Late cold 
weather in southeast Ohio killed fruit buds gen- 
erally, hence the crop is light. Much inferior 
fruit was worked into cider for vinegar. Michi- 
gan conditions were more favorable as buds es- 
caped late frosts and the drouth was felt with 
less severity. The condition varies from 40 to 100 
% averaging 50 to 60%. Growers are inclined to 
10ld although Dutchess sold for 82. The Wiscon- 
sin crop is about half an average and will supply 
the requirements of the state. The crop in Mis- 
souri will be exceedingly small. Howell Co @ 
which has many orchards, reports are of nearly a 
failure. Scott Co O growers are holding 75,000 bbls 
for advances over 9c to 1.50. In Lawrence Co 0 
Ben Davis are held at $3. Holt Co 0 growers have 
had a fair season and hold 70,000 bbls for an ad- 
vance over 75¢ to $1. Tennessee growers in all 
sections of the state report the crop a failure. 
THE WEST. 

The Kansas apple crop is short, probably half a 
full yield. Wyandotte Co cf applesare of good 
quality and the 40,000 bbls, mostly Ben Davis, were 
not sold up to Sept 15. A short crop in Nebraska 
is pushing prices above $3 perbbl. The quality is 
good, Lowa prospects are more favorable, prices 
range from $1 25 to 175 with aslightly better yield 
than surrounding states. Some counties report 
frost of May 21 and two months_drouth ruined the 
crop. 

Prospects are highly encouraging in Colorado, 
Fremont Co O alone shipping 10,000 bbls to various 
parts of the state, at 34 for eating. In Oregon 
winter apples are scarce and high; the quality 
good, held firmly. California raised compara- 
tively few apples, and has a good crop, for which 
growers receive 1144 to 2e per Ib. 

IN CANADA. 

The early spring opened favorably in Ontario 
for the apple growers, but late frosts vanished all 
prospects for a bountiful harvest. Up to June 1, 
prospects were most favorable but when long- 
continued cold, wet weather is succeeded by a 
hot drouth, fruitis apt to blast and drop. That 
which holds on is more severely attacked by 
scab. Wet favors the early devolopment of myce- 
lium spores and when excessive heat come§, ‘the 
spores suddenly burst forth, ruining the crop. 
Reports place the condition in Lincoln Co at 40%; 
Bruce, fine crop; Halton, Greenings and Russets 
a small crop; York Co 75% of good quality, au- 
tumn fruit selling at 75ec, winter $1 per bbl. Kent 
Co has half an average crop of good quality. 
Brant Co will have quarter the usual yield. In 
Essex Co, Baldwins show up best, but all varieties 
have dropped badly. Norfolk Co reports 80% and 
growers anxious to sell. Oxford Co wiil have a 
third more apples than last year and 2-3 the usual 
crop, fruit of good quality ; growers look for $1.25 

bbl. Waterloo Co winter apples are a failure; 
ate frosts killed a most promising crop. Perth 
Co growers will pick half an average crop; Sim- 
coe about the same and hold for $1.25. Portions 
of Westmoreland Co have plenty and growers are 
unable to dispose of the crop. Around the Lake 
Huron region the crop will average 75%. Or- 
echards in northern Ontario may yield half an av- 
erage crop. 

The maritime provinces, except Nova Scotia, 
and central and western Canada, raise no fruit 
commercially, the home market scarcely being 
supplied. Annapolis Co Nova Scotiaffarmers are 
realizing the opportunity for fruit selling and ex- 
tensive orchards are in bearing; the °94 crop is 
75 % an average and 20,000 bbis fruit will be placed 
on the market against 14,000 bbls in ’93. These are 
shipped to England. No buyers had appeared; 
holders were looking for $3. Derby Co will pro- 
duce a crop of 25% and small. Hants Co has be- 
tween 2000 and 3000 bbls on which buyers offer 
$1.50, growers holding for an advance. Kings Co 
has 50,000 bbls, which growers are holding, $2 be- 
ing offered. The varieties in best marketable 
condition generally reported are Baldwin, Ben 
Davis, Pippin, Russet and Gravenstein. No va- 
re | is up to an average in'quantity but quality is 
good, 

Over Canada as a whole, the apple crop will 
be larger than last year. 

EO 


Most of the subordinate granges in Somerset 
county have made good growth in members the 
past year. Indeed, in no other county is the 
grange interest more lively in Maine. 


Commercial Returns of Exports of Apples from the United States and Canada, 
Showing the number of barrels of apples exported from New York, Boston, Montreal, Portland and 
Halifax, and the number of these barrels that were received at Liverpool, London, Glasgow and vari- 


ous other cities, together with the total. 





Seas’n from —— Barrels exported from————, -———Barrels received at———, Year’s 
Sept 1 to New Bos- Mon- Port- Hali- Liver- Lon- Glas- Vari- total 
May 1 York ton treal land fax pool don gow ous exports 
1880-1 599,21 510,300 145,276 39,908 24,250 839,444 177,935 216,391 95,036 1,328,806 
1881-2 75,889 65,093 56,433 6,497 13,805 133,784 46,147 59,266 55 239,252 
1882-3 169,570 102,409 64,390 16,890 18,542 253,432 46,975 81,269 13,318 395,594 
1883-4 53, 7,145 7,445 9,811 3,758 46,661 . 343 81,532 
1884-5 256,314 307,130 $4,487 71,460 41,207 491,898 123,081 137,641 16,590 769,210 
1885-6 466,203 221,724 68,716 87,301 37,982 537,695 147,102 176,445 24,03 885,273 
1886-7 175,595 303,479 106,713 100,596 94,606 468,553 187,840 138,75 12,775 807,924 
1887-8 275,696 163,916 93,058 25,125 32,652 346,557 104,072 139,517 18,275 608,421 
1888-9 475,337 382,199 291 ,307 145,825 94,691 790,502 279,374 272,068 65,465 1,407,409 
1889-90 169,557 132,580 162,526 122,433 53,627 418,850 128,248 116,449 14,115 677,762 
1890-1 76,503 23,123 182,095 80,365 89,199 252,548 116,705 80,772 1,260 451,285 
1891-2 537,247 339,$ 320,427 163,145 87,379 917,535 224,356 282,553 25,892 1,450,336 
1 218,037 204,138 429,243 116,725 798,291 174,405 220,790 10,052 1,203,538 
29,398 4,796 56,265 49,944 058 01,205 32,581 38,524 2 174,841 


Prices and the Export Trade. 





Holland and Belgium ships 600,000 bbls to 
England in a good year, mostly early and fall 
sorts, but this season will hardly spare one- 
third that quantity. France will probably ex- 
port two-thirds her usual supply, mostly fall 


stuff. Australian fruit won’t be on until early 
spring. England’s own crop is very short, and 


at best does not stand much show against 
prime American red winter apples. Here are 
fully six winter months during which the 
English market will present an _ active 
demand for American fruit, Baldwins be- 
ing most popular. This is likely to keep our 
domestic markets clear of any accumulation 
of all the nice winter apples that can be moved 
at $2a3. At that price, the United States and 
Canada ought to be able to export 500,000 to 
750,000 bbls, against 175,000 last year, 1,500,000 
of the ’91 crop and 675,000 bbls in 1889. The 
census returns the United States crop of °89 at 
57,250,000 bbls, of which all but a million bar- 
rels were grown in 27 states, named on page 40 
of this volume (Sept 8 issue). Our domestic 
market and our surplus for export is controll- 
ed by the crop in 11 states, which we estimate 
as follows, compared to ’89’s short crop, with 
bids now made for red winter fruit and high- 
est asking prices: 
APPLES IN THE SURPLUS STATES. 
In barrels 1894 1889 Bid °94 Asked 








Maine, 1,375,000 1,228,000 $1,.25@1.50 $2.00 
New Hampshire, 1,436,000 1,313,200 1.00@1.35 1.75 
Vermont, 555,000 505,000 9041.25 1.50 
Massachusetts, 905,000 676,000 =1.00.@1.7. 


735,000 1.00.41.75 


797,600 


Connecticut, 


















New York, 3,171,000 3,397,600 90.4 2.50 
Pennsylvania, 2,850,000 1.1241.50 
Ohio, 4,133,000 1.25@2.00 
Michigan, 3,292,000 9041.50 2a3 
Indiana, 3 1.0041.75 2.50 
Missouri, 3,479,200 75@1.35 2.00 
Total, 24,211,800 28,785,800 
Others, 22,500,000 28,457,000 
Aggregate, 46,711,800 57,242,800 


Official exports crop of ’89, 44,000 

The west will probably take at full prices 

all the surplus west of York state, leaving ex- 
— apples tocome from New York and New 
England, which may ship west more than 
enough to counterbalance Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vaniaand Ohio exports. New York and New 
England will equal ’89’s small crop unless nip- 
ped by early frosts, and at the prospective 
higher range of price ought to export more than 
in ‘S89. 

The big on-coming crop of oranges, the large 
supply of California fresh fruits and slowness 
of prices generally to advance, are against the 
apple market. Onthe other hand, the heavy 
domestic shortage of apples, potatoes and cran- 
berries, and the active demand at higher prices 
in England, point to a strong market. Weadd 
a comparative table of prices, shipments, etc, 
and advise all interested to study the same 
carefully, follow our reports closely from week 
to week and decide for themselves whether to 
hold or sell. 

EXPORTS AND COURSE OF PRICES. 

This table shows the official returns of the quan- 
tity of apples exported from the United States in 
each fiscal year, their total value as declared by 
exporters, and their average export value per bbl. 
Under the “course of prices” is given for Septem- 
ber of each year the highest and lowest prices of 
Baldwins at Boston in September, and the high- 
est and lowest prices of Baldwins in November 
and March following: 


Fiscal Exp’d —Exp’tval— -Course of prices— 





year barrels Total P bbl Sept Nov Mar 
1894 78,580 242,617 3.07 

1893 408,014 1,097,967 9 1.25@2.50 3.00 5.00 
1892 938,743 2,407,956 1.5043.00 2.59 4.00 
1891 135,207 476,897 1.504a2.50 4.50 5.50 
1290 453,506 1,231,436 4.5045.50 2.25 4.25 
1889 942,406 2,249,375 2.254@4.25 1.50 1.75 
1888 489,570 1,378,801 1.50@1.72 2.25 3.75 
1887 591,868 1,382,872 2.25@2.75 1.75 4.00 
1886 744,539 1,810,606 1.75@4.00 1.87 1.75 
1885 668,867 1,572,126 1.62 3.25 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





The James Leffel & Co., of Springfield, Ohio, 
has issued a fine and complete new pamphlet, 
illustrating and describing their well known line 
of upright and horizontal steam engines and steel 
boilers with latest improvements, which were 
awarded diploma and medal at the World’s Fair. 
A copy may be had free on application to the 
company. 





For along time green bone has been unavail- 
able for feeding because of the difficulty in re- 
ducing it to a suitable condition. Mann’s green 
bone cutter, made by the F. W. Mann Co., Milford, 
Mass., seems to overcome this difficulty. With 
this machine a woman orachild can grind fresh 
green bone. The first cost of the bone cutter is 
remarkably small, considering its efficiency, and 
there are no incidental expenses for repairing, as 
itis builtin the most durable manner. [t will 
more than pay any one interested in poultry 
raising to feed a liberal supply of this perfect 
food to their flock. 




















GENERAL. JiARKETS. 


‘rom page 139.) 

firm. N Y and Can ch hay 1450, fair to good 14, 
eastern 13 50014, ordinary 12 50, clover mixed 10@ 
13, swale 9@10, rye straw 11 50, oat 8 50. 

LIVE POULTRY—At Chicago, receipts have 
been larger and an easier feeling isshown. Old 
hen turkeys 8¢ 4y th, gobblers 6c, mixed old 6aTe, 
spiings 6a74e, old hen chickens 7e, roosters 414c, 

rings &8¢, old dneks 714c, mixed 7144@8e, geese, 
full feathered good $5 504650 py dz. 

At New York, the demand 1s small and market 
weak at former prices. Spring chickens 10¢@10%%e, 
local fowls lle, western lle, roosters 6%4¢, mixed 
turkeys l0@1le, local ducks 60a@90e ~ pr, western 
0a 70e, southern 40@ 50c, geese lal 50 pr, pigeons 





At Boston, receipts of live poultry are fairly 
liberal and most sales are made at about 10ce. 
Rastern fowls 9@10¢, roosters 5a6e, spring chick- 
ens Ya lie, old ducks Ta9e, young ducks 9@10c. 


MILL FEED — At Chicago, bran in fair request 
at firm prices, selling at $11 75@12 p ton, mid- 
dlings scarce. 

At New York, weak, though holders still ask 
fo:mer priees. Middlings 85e@1, bran 771,@80c, 
} 0c, rye feed 85e. 

Say ston, fey coarse winter bran 1675 Pp ton, 
good ciean 16 50, skd spring 16 25, fey mixed feed 
Ik 25, Dak middlings 1875, skd spring 18 25, country 
mi | mixed feed 17 50@18, hominy feed 20 75@21 75. 

At Milwankee, special middlings 20 40, fine 19 40, 

cl clean bran 17 15, rye feed 19 40. 









{<IONS—At Chieago, good stock meets a 
moderate sale, small slow and easy, supply am- 
ple. poets tirtoch $125@150 Pp bbl, yellow 1 25@ 


150, No 21, bulk stock 40a@60c. 

At New York, mgderately active at steady pric- 
es. in tern red 2, yellow 175@2, white 3a3 50, 
snail white piekles 4@5, Orange Co red and yel- 
low 1 5t'a1 75, white 250a3 25, N ¥ yellow 1 50@1 75. 

\t Boston, for good onions there is a steady 
demand and ee ee Full 
size natives 18a@2 p bbl, N Y 175. 





PORK PRODUCTS—At Chicago, business is 
woking up a little under easier prices. Mess pork 

1. 621, ¢1375, lard 8 8548 9, short rib sides 7 0@ 

Mt New York, more activity is shown, prices 
easier. New mess 15415 50, family mess 16 50, 
s] por a7 75, lard 920, light country dress- 
el pork 84 : } ib, me: al 7% ,@8),e, 

\t Roshan, the re is litthe change in the market, 
prices steady and unchanged. Mess pork 16, extra 
prime 14@14 50, clear and backs 18@18 50, lean ends 
1°@20, lard 91,@9%,¢, hams 124 13e. 


rt clear 












POTATOES—At Chicago, market weak and un 
ithed owing to large receipts, including much 
Ch to fey Wis Burbanks 60¢63e P bu, 
poor to good 5a bse , Wis Hebrons Sda6ue, Mich 55@ 

) ; Rose 55a 62e ,» Peerless 55a62ce, Early Ohio 


small steck, 








pai, 

\t New York, strictly ch in good demand and 
market steady at full prices. L | Rose $1 87@2 25, 
Jersey 1 50¢2, northern N Y150¢2, Jersey sweets 
2a2 dO. 

At Boston, the general condition seems firmer, 
with stock moving more freely. Hebrons 50@55e, 


White stars 50e, ch sweets 250 p bbl, 


Aroostook He brons 55¢,Rose Oe, 


Rose 50ad3e 


VEGETABLES—At Shlenin, cauliflower when 
choice meets moderate sale at 81@1 25 Pp dz, 
celery in good supply and quiet. Extra fey 25@35e 
}) dz, faney 1ba20e, small to good 5@10¢e. Cab- 
dull at 604¢90e P era, carrots 50a@T5e p 
reen peppers slow, 3+a40e J bu, lima beans 
) qt, lettnee 150a3 pF bbl fparsnips 1, string 
beans 30¢60¢ fy ly-bu bskt, sweet corn ech 5aTe p 
«lz, Uubbard squash T5e 4¥ dz, marrow 60e, crook- 
neck 25430c, tomatoes 40a50c P bu, rutabaga tur- 
nips 2ha30e. 

At New York, cabbage weak, 2 50@5 P 100, celery 
dull, M:ch 30@60¢ Jy dz,N Y 1oaise R I 40.@600e, N 
J exg plant 75ea125 Pp bbl, green corn 75e @1 50, pep- 
pers. 6Oa75e, cueumbers 50a75e YY bbl, pie kles l@ 
175 py 1000,marrow squash 75¢ $y bbl, Hubbard 1 25@ 
10), turnips 62@0¢, potato lima beans 14150 p 
bag, Jersey tomatoes 25@50e p bx. 

At Boston, all kinds of seasonable stuff are in 
good demand. Marrow squash 60@75¢ J bbl, na- 
tive tomatoes 25@50e }Y bu, St Andrews turnips 1 P 
bbl, native cabbage 345 






COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK-—At Albany, the supply of grains is 
fair, but prices are firm. Barley, standard grade 58@64c 
BB bu, buckwheat 53@55e, corn standard grade 64@75c, 
mixed oats 37@40c, rve }4@55e, wheat 72@74c, bran $17 75@ 
IS ®_ ton, cottonseed meal 20@20 50, middlings 19@20, 
loose hay 12@14, baled timothy 12@14, clover 10@11 50, oat 
straw 8, rye 9 50@10. The live stock market is active and 
prices are ze moran firm with a fair supply. Good to best 
Steers 5@7c ® lhl w, mixed butchers’ stoek 4@5 kc, 
cows 20@ 30 a, veal calves 53%@ic ® bb, best 
5@64ye.corn fect mutton 5@6e, range sheep 442@54¢c, year- 
lings6@7 7c,spring lambs 64,@s8c. Wool good to ch fine washed 
2@26e, unwashed ]2@1s8e. Strictly fresh eggs 20@2ic B 
dz, cold stor ge 15@le6e. The supply of poultry is fair 
the market is improving under a zood demand ond 
wrices are drm. Live chicks l0@12\4c, dressed 13@14 ics 
ive turkeys sem tee, dressed 15@17¢, live ducks 134@14% 
dressed 1444@15} live geese 11@12c, dressed 12 3c. Po: 
tato supply is {fooral and prices are weak. Hebrons 150 
@162'5 ®Wbbi, Burbanks and Rose 1 50@1 60, others 1 25 
@l 50, sweets 2 25@2 50. White, red and yellow onions 2 
275 Rd. Good toch pea beans 2 10@2 20 bu, cran- 
berries 6@6 50 ® bbl. Grapes Cone ords 3@3 tee BR tb: The 
Supply of peaches is fair and with a good demand prices 
are firm. Freestones | 25@1 75 ® bskt, clings 9c@1 25. 


At Syraeuse, the grain market is brisk, corn is falling, 
oats and Wheat are steady and rye firm. Barley, standard 
grade 57@73c FB bu, corn 58@bvc, mixed oats 31@35e, rye 50 









+ 








THE NORTHERN AND 








BASTERN 


@52c, wheat, red 50@52c, No 2 52@ 
@16 50 B ton, linseed meal 24¢ best patent flour 3 80@4, 
middlings 16 50@1I7T ® ton, hay, loose 8@14, timothy, baled 
12@14, clover 8@10. oat straw 7@8, rye 10@12. Good to 
best steers, sides 6@8¢ FH Te, mixed for beef 5@7c¢, best 
heavy hogs 6 30@6 50 8 100 lbs. Good to ch fine washed 
wool |8@22e #® ib, fine washed 14@18c, medium 17@19e, 
green salted hides 24@3%c # tb, good to ch tallow 3@4c. 
The poultry market is fairly active; supply is light and 
prices are steady. Live clicks 6@ 10e, dre ssed 12@14e, live 
turkeys l0@12c, dressed 14@15¢e, live ducks 9c, dresse d 13@ 
l4e, live -eese 9c, dressed 12@13e. Hebr n, Burbank and 
Rose potatoes SikaT5C 8 bu. Onions 25 c, cabbage 3@5 
8 100, turnips 25¢ # bu, marrow_ beans 2 Ta, mediums 
2 40@2 50, Bakiwin, Greening and Northern Spy apples | 75 
@3 25 B bbl, pears 1 75@3 25, Concord grapes 10@15¢e ® 9-ib 
bskt, freestone peaches 20@60c @ +4¢-bu bskt, Crawfords 
75c@1, plums 40ce@1 B bu, prunes 75c@1 25. 

At Buffalo, N Ycrmy butter 24@25¢c ® tb, Chautau- 
qua and Elgin 25@26¢, good dairy 16@22c, common 11@15ec, 
prints 26@27¢,ch full milk cheese l04g@11ce, fair to good 94@ 
l0c, full skims 5@7c. Near-by fresh laid eggs I8c BB dz, 
western J64@I17e. Apples Bl 75@3 25 B bbl, p< 1 25@ 

25, peac hes 20@600¢ Bhskt, plains 1 25 # bu, grapes 10@16e 
th bskt, cranberr! ies 250 BB crate. Loose timothy hay 
12@14 # ton, baled 11@13. Live fowls 6@10c B tb, spring 
hie ko ns 11@l2e, dressed 12@14e, fowls 10@Ile, ducks L@ 
l4c, turkeys 13@l5e, geese 9@10c, live 74c@l ea. Potatoes 
1 75@2 10 B bbl, onions 75ce@1 # bu, cabbage 3@4 FB 100, tur- 
nips 1@1 25% bbl, sweet potatoes 2 50@3 25 ® bbl. 

In Other Places—At Athens, Greene Co, potatoes $2 
8 bbl, oats 4¢e B® bu, apples | 25, grapes 2@3c B tb, pears 2@ 
2 -At Elilenburg, Cliuton Co, potatoes 40c, eggs 13c. 
Litchfield, Herkimer Co, eggs 18¢, pork &8¢,potatoes 40@45c. 

At Caton, Steuben Co, hay 6@10, sheep and lambs | 50@ 
2 ea, wool pa) cows 15@25.—At Canaan, Columbia Co, 
mnileh cows 35@40 ea, fat — 3@4c # th.—At Pine®Plains, 
Dutchess Co, cows 40045.—At Deposit, Broome Co, pota- 
toes 60c.—At Salisbury, Herkimer Co, hay 10 # ton, toma- 
toes Tve # bu. 


OHIO—At Columbus, wheat 48@60c B® bu, corn 58@ 
60c, local corn 60@65e, oats 30G , local oats 35@40c, clo- 
ver seed #450@175 8 100 Ibs, timothy seed 2 75@3, baled 
timothy 9 50@10 50, mixed 9@10, clover 8, loose froin wagon 
950@i1. Straw, baled wheat 350@5, oat 3 50@5, oil meal 
150 8B 100 fhe, chop feed 1 10@1 25, bre un 85e, shorts 85c, 
middlings 8@#ec. Butter, Elgin ciny Qc FB tb, ch 21 @ 
22c, fey dairy 20c, store packed M@l5c. Strictly fresh 
egus 15@l5tge B dz. Best mixed hogs 5 9@6 #100 ths, 
Phila 620@6 30, Yorkers he ay y 580@6, pigs 5 25@5 50 
roughs 4 50@5 25, prime shee » good 2 80@3 10, 
fair 1 80@2 25, common 50c@1, ambs a4, prime cattle 
5 25@5 60, good 450@5, good bute hers 5@4 25, rough fat 
cattle 2 75 at cows and heif- 


54c, No | 54@56e, bran #16 
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75@3 50, bulls and stags 2 50@3, 
ers 2 50@3 i0, veal calves 4 25706, fresh cows 20@45 ea, med 
washed wool 16@18¢ ® hb, fine 12@l5e, unwashed med 12@ 
l4c, fine 8@1le, ae 1 green nee 3 2ise B tb, No 22¢, Nol 
eured 4e, No 23 Nol calf 5c, No 2 calf 4°, pelts 20@40¢e ea, 
tallow 4c. NY ‘full cream cheese 1c 8 hb, Ohio state 93¢c, 
family favorite l0c, Ohio test petroleum 6c B® cal, water 
white 614e, gasoline 74gc, linseed oil, raw 50c, boiled 53e, 
lard oil 56@60c. Apples 40@45¢ B bu, 5 
matoes 20c, melons 7@12 8 bbl. xs ive re 
live ducks 6c, spring chickens 84gc, dressed 10@ lle. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Giciahiienan the grain mar- 
ket is duil and demand slow, supply light and prices 
weak. Buckwheat $1 10 8 bu, corn 62 
@33c, rye 52@531ge, wheat, Nolred 53@54¢e, No 2 
best patent flour 3 50@3 75 8 bbl, middlings "7 HO@18 B tov, 
clover seed 6 25@6 50 # 100 lbs, timothy seed 2 85 @3 90, 
loose hay 144@15 # ton, baled timot! iV 10@10 75, prairi 7 
a9, oat straw @5 30, rye 5@5 25. The live stock ma 
is dull and pr oe 
100 ths, mixed mileh cows 2 ea, Veal calves 
best heavy hogs ¢ @6 50, corn-fedl muttons 2 624 
spring lambs 3@3 50. Dairy products are moving ‘f 
and prices are “satisfactory. Good to ch y 23@225e 
th, dairy 18@20ec, full cream cheddar 9@91ge, imitation 
Swiss 12@l4e. Stric tly fresh eggs 17@18c, cold storage 14@ 
lie. Poultry active and prices are good. Live chicks 10@ 
25e, dressed 30@35c, live ducks 70@75e # pr, dressed 35@100¢ 
ea, live geese We @ 8 pr, dressed 50@702. The potato 
market is quiet and prices unsatisfactory. He sbrons, Bur- 
banks, Rose 50@60c # bu, sweets 1 60@3 Bbu. White, red 
and yellow onions 50@35¢. Pea beans 175@2. Apples 125 
@1 75 ® bol. Concord grapes 344@4¢ B th, Cat: iwhas 334@5e. 


Freestone peaches 110@2. Evaporated apples 5@6c # tb. 

At Pittsburg, potatoes £2 25@250 B® bbl, sweets 21l0@ 
325, new apples 25(@2 75 #bbi, plums 225@275 % bu, 
peaches 1 25@2 8 bu, pears 150@1 75, grapes, Concord 17@ 
18c #9-lb bskt, Niagaras 20@25¢, Delawares 2%@ 0c, cian- 
berries 2 75@3 BB crate, Ek Ivin ery butter 27@z74sc ® lb, 
other brands 23@z4c, dairy 18c, country, extra i5@ike, low 
grades 12@l4c; full cream Ohio cheese, new lW@lvize, N 
Y 114g@l lise, Obio Swiss H@l2e, Wisconsin 13@1344c, Co. 
burger, new ‘93,@l0e: strictly fresh e ggs 16@i7c, western 
and southern l2@l3e, live chicks 45@50c 8 pr, springers 
35@45e, dressed l0@lle, geese 9@i0c, ducks, live i@60C, 
dressed 1l0@Le, ;fur keys 9@1l0c, dressed 11@12ce, No 2 yellow 
corn 6244@63e BW bu, high mixed 62@6242¢, fancy patent 
flour 3 7R@3 85 B bbl, baled timothy 12 50@12 75 Bion, Nol 
timothy il Ja@i2, No 2 10 0@11, No lelover and timothy 
ll@I1 25, No ! white middlings 17 50@18, winter wheat 
bran 15 } @'6, Nol white oats 3644@37c B® bu, No 2 36@ 
36!2c, extra No 3 white 5 354,@36c, rye 53@54c, oat straw 6@ 
Se: A, ton, Wheat 5 50@6, No lred wheat 54@55¢ 8B bu, No 2 

ah. 


At Scranton, standard grade corn 55@58¢e, mixed oats 
40@50e, rye 65c,bran $18@20 B® ton, middlings 20@22, baled 
timothy 14@18, rye straw 11@14, Good to ch ermy patter 
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18@28¢ B tb, dairy 18@23c; full cream cheese 104%@11\e, 
strictly fresh egys 18@184ge ®Fdz. Live chicks 12% B 
1 50@2 # 


turkeys i2@l13e, potatoes 70@75e ® bu. Apples 
IDI. 


MARYLAND-—At Baltimore, markets are rather 
quiet and steady. Oats fairly active, provisions firm, 
southern corn quiet. Wheat, No 2 red 55c, lots and par- 
cels by sample at = 5314, 54, 55 and 554¢c, small lots dam- 
aged 50c, western easy in trading act for cash wheat 
corn western 59%e. Oats No 2 whiteg5@35%4c, No 3 3443¢, 
No 2 mixed 383ge,$rye No 2 52 @53c, ‘No 2 spot 52e. Hay, 





MARKETS 
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choice timothy $13 ® ton, No 1 prime 1250, No 2 timothy 
11@12, clover prine to choice $@lu, prairie hay “C@10, rye 
Straw in carloud lots, choice fuel wood $@9 50, wheat 
blocks 5, oat_blocks 6@7 @ ton. Western bran lizht 17, 
medium 15 50@16 60, middlings 15@16 5v, clover seed. new 
prime 83,@9e, flaxseed 1 15@1 25} bu, timothy seed new 
2 60@2 65 B bi. Sweet potatoes, yellows 1 40 ® bbi, white 
4@Wce BB bu, northern cabbages 4@ 7 ® 100, natives 2@5, 
onlous 40@6ve B bu, green corn 5@s8e " dz, tomatoes 
0c B bu, “Mad peaches 0@T5e B soskt, fancy |. Jerseys 
bile ,apples 1 50@1 75 ® bbi,faney 2 25@2 50, York state ears 
2a3 50 ®B bbl, Duchess 40@50e ® bekt, gr apes 20@25 10-Tb 
bskt. Full cream NY cheese My@ll? c. N flats 1133 
@ll%e. Fresh eggs lée fowls $@9%e F# Yb. ducks 
W@10e. Faney [ereamery 24@25e, tine 21a 2%e. fair 
to good, 18@20e, imt emy *, Md emy 2% blocks 20 
@2e B tb, country rolls 4@l5e. Veals fch 5@54ec, rough 
to good 3a@7¢ B® head, spring lambs 3@34¢c SH th, sheep 
2@244c. good to ch 2@3 # he 

MASSACHUSETTS—At Springfield, seasonable 
stuff is coming in freely and meets with a good demand 
Beef 6@8c ® th, sausage l0c, lamb 8c, fowls 13e, broilers 
l6éc, turkeys L@lie. partridge $1@125 # pr, eggs, fresh 
nearby 20@22c. Native potroes 55@60e BW bu, Egyptian 
onions 250 ® bbl, turnips 35@50e F bu, marrow beans 3, 
Vs a and medium 2, shell beans 1, limas 1, Canada peas 

25, summer squash 20c ® dz, beets Sle, cabbage 41@6 
100, sweet potatoes 2 25@2 50 ® bbl, tomatoes 50@75e FR bu, 
green corn 6lc ® 100, celery 175 B ‘dz, W yatermelons 15@25e 
ea, muskmelons 3@5e, lemons 3@5 FB bx, peaches 75c@1 25 

# bskt, da dep plums 40c ® bskt, Concord grapes le 4 
sh bskt, Del l4c, apples 1@1 25 ® bbl, Sheldon and Seckel 
pears 1 ® ba, green peppers 75c BB bu, green tomatoes 50c. 
Corn j5e # bu, No 2 new white oats 42@45¢, new clips 45c, 
old 50@55¢, winter bran 19@20 % ton, spring 17 50@18, fine 
white middlings 19 50, corn meal | 30 8 100 ths, old hay 16@ 
18, new 15@16, straw 12 50@13. 

RHODE ISLAND—At Providence, fruits except 
apples and pears are scarce. Watermelons Z10@12 ® 10, 
tomatoes 50@60e B bu, Cal peaches 1@1 50 B® bx, plums 1 50 
@2, pears T5e@1 @ 14 bx, apples 1@2 B bbl, muskme lons 1, 
Concord grapes 1 Re case, Delawares 150, Jersey peaches 
75c@1 50 H bskt, cabbage 1 25 B® bbl, new potatoes | 50, cue 
cumbers 1 B® joo. beets 35@40c $ R dz behs, celery 1@1 50 @ 
dz, parsnips 90¢ FW bu, rrots Ag lettuce 35@40e, turnips 
@xe BW dz behs, beans 5@60e PB bu, veonae | 10@12¢ a dz, 
sweet potatoes 2 22358 Dbl Marrow bea 9@3 BB bu, 
pea 2 10@2 20, ‘med 2 10@2 20, Cal reas 2 wa? 40, yellow 
eyes 2 75@2 80, red kidney 3@3 10. Mixed corn 68@70¢, yel- 
low 69@70e, oats 2@ 44c, bran 18@20 # ton, middlings 20@ 
22, gluten neal 25 $# 100 Lbs, cottonseed 1 25@1 30, 
linseed 1 35@1 40, hour 3 2a4 B bl, prime hay 17, rye 
Straw 12 50@13 50, oat 8@10. Fresh egys 27e ® dz, fowls 1a 
l6c, turkeys 14@18¢, spring chicks 15@18e, mutton 6@744¢e, 
pork backs and sausages 104g¢, spring lamb 7@9%e, ye arlings 
6@7e, heavy beef s@¥e, light 544@6%4c, veal 7@lic. 

CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, beef has been up 


during the week, tops bringing $1050. Pork and lamb 
have f the rise somewhat, pork rib selling at IL4e, 

: ilize, spring lainbs 15@l6ce, yearlings 9@l2e d w, 
Vv Potatoes in fair supply, bringing 75@s0c. sweets 
225. Onions plenty and in good demand, whites 1 25, 
red 75e, yellows 75e, cabbaze 40@50c FB dz, turnins 60e, 
lima beans 1@1 25 #B bu, cranberry 1, leeks 50¢ # dz be hs, 
picklesise 8 dz, ‘pe py 1% bu, celery 1Bdz behs, rz ud: 
ishes lic, cauliflower ‘ug plant lO@1l5e eaysweet corn lc, 
summer squash lic, harrow 3¢ 3 th, Hubbard 3e, tomatoes 
40@50c B bu, spinach 40 aie, lettuee Tse BW dz, enewnbers 
lic. Apples plenty and prices lo 1@1 50. Best Hale 
yeaches quoted at 2 50, others 1, Concord grapes 4@434c H 
ib, inuskimelons 75e # dz, watermeious 12@20c ea. Strictly 
fresh eggs 20@25c bs) dz, chickens 123s@1%¢ 1 w, 16@18e 
ad w, fowls l0c 1 w,l5e dw. Loose hay 17@18 8 ton, 
baled*16@I18. 

INDIANA—At Fort Wayne, grain active and in 
light supply. Wheat at 55@60¢ ® bu, barley 45@5ve, buck- 
wheat 75c, corn 52¢, rye 40e, bran $13 # ton, good to ch 
#8 bu, loose hay 9 # ton, baled timothy 

rctive under light supply. Good to best 
steers 3 50@4, mixed butchers’ stock 375, corn-fed mut- 
tons 3@3 50, spring lambs 1 50@450, heavy hogs 5@5 5v. 
Wool good to ch fine washed Is@20c, unwashed 12@15e. 
Hides, green salted 3@344c 7} th, calf skins 4c, good to ch 
tallow 4@444c, grease 144@2e. Butter, higher under light 
supply. Good to ch creamery 22@24¢, dairy 20@22c. Cheese 
active with prices firm. Full cream cheddars l0@i0%4e % 
tb, flats l0@10 skims 8@9e, imported Swiss 12@!4e 
Strictly fresh eggs l4e, cold storage 12@18e. Poultry ac- 
tive and firm. Live hens 5@5 Me 8 tb, roosters 3@34 
dressed chickens l@l12c, live hen turkeys 7@8&e, dresse¢ 
hen turkeys lo@12e, live ducks 7@8e, dressed “LI@12¢, live 
geese 40@i5e ea, dressed 8c ® tbh. Potatoes active and 
firm. Hebrons, Burbanks and Rose 60@62c # bu, other 
varieties HO@SSC, sweet 1 50@2. Onions dull and weak. 
While 5ve ® bu, red 40e, yellow 45c, cabbages 144@2¢e ® tb, 
turnips 20¢ B® bu, rutabavas 20c. Beans ac tive and firm. 
Good to ch navy 175@2 ® bu, good to = pea l@1 25, red 
kidney 1@1 25, good toch tima le # Apples active 
and firm. Baldwins 1 50@1 75 ® bbl, ) a @2, North- 
ern Spy 1@1 50, other varieties arse # bu. Peaches in 
good supply and firm. Freestones 1 50% bskt, clingstones 

40. GrapesfConcord and Catawba 2@2)gc B tb, musk- 
melons 3@4 ® 100, watermelons 5@10. 

TENNESSEE—At Memphis, about the usual activ- 
ity prevails. White oats from store 45¢ BB bu,fob bulk 

38@39e, white corn in bulk 63@634c, red wheat 5OA,@5le, 
thuothy hay $12@13 50 ® ton, prairie 8@8 50, pat flour 2@ 

3 25, ch leaf lard 944@9%4e @ th, fey full cream cheese 120 
13c, Young America {3i34ze, creamery butter 26@27c. 
dairy : 22@25¢, country odd lots jopite, apples 2 50@3 W ‘e 
bbl, su iried apples 6@64%4¢ B tb, beac es 6@7c, navy 
beans 2 75 8B bu, onions @sic, white potatoes 75@s85c, 
egus H@1l5c B® dz, ch hens 2 75@3 25, young chickens 225@ 
2 50, cottonseed meal 18 ® ton. 
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~ ESTABLISHED IN 1876. 


SOMERS, BROTHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Fruits and Produce. 


Receive and sell, in car load lots and _ smalier quantities. 

all Products of the Orchard, Garden, Dairy, Hennery and 

Farm. Market Reports, Special References, Stencils, 

ete., furnished free on ecto” 

611 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
eg Inquiries and Correspondence Invited. 


















SAW MIindl. 


The only mill made that works successfully 
with4h.p. First prize at World’s Fair. Send for 
prices, also of Grinding Mills and Water Wheels. 

DeLoach Mill Mfg. Co., 
313 Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Send us items for ‘Among the Farmers” department. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 








Give the condition of the crops and farm stock, interesting facts concerning 


prominent stockmen, farmers, horticulturists, etc.,in fact anything of interest about farmers and farm people. 


Cortland County’s Good Show. 


A Promising Fair Spoiled by _ Unfavorable 
Weather. 


Heavy rains on the second and third days of 
the Cortland county fair made it a complete 
failure financially. The exhibition occurred 
Sept 18 to 20. The opening day of course drew 
out only a medium-sized crowd and the rain on 
the other days made the attendance very small. 
The features of the show were the exhibits of 
live stock, fruit and vegetables, all of which 
were larger and better than for several years. 
Among the farm animals cattle and sheep were 
most prominent. Stock exhibits worthy of 
special mention were the following: 

Seven head of registered Holsteins and the 
same number of very fine grades shown by M. 
S. Nye of Homer. Eight of the cows in this 
herd made 16 lbs of butter in one day. Mr Nye 
also showed a 3-year-old gelding and a filly of 
the same age, each of which won a first 
mium. N.E. Smith of Hesford Mills had 12 
Guernseys, 5 Ayrshires and 9 Jerseys, all reg- 
istered animals. Also showed some good 
grades. One Jersey has a record of 24 lbs of 
milk per day for one week. One of his Ayr- 
shires gave 38 lbs of milk in one day. Fred 
Hopkins of Cortland showed fine registered 
Shorthorns. He also hada number of grade 
animals, a pair of work oxen and a good 3-year- 
old colt. He carried away four first prizes. B. 
R. Knapp of Cortland had a large herd of reg- 
istered and unregistered Jerseys. He also had 
entries in the poultry department, as he is a 
breeder of Rose-combed Leghorns. 

Irving Johnson of Marathon showed cattle 
and poultry. In his herd of Shorthorns was a 
bull 21 months old that weighed 1450 Ibs. 
This bull won the blue ribbon in his class and 
has done the same at leading shows in other 
states. Mr Johnson also took prizes with 
other animals and with his 10 coops of fine 
fowls. Willard Knapp of Cortland captured a 
blue ribbon with an Ayrshire cow that has a 
2-year-old record of 30 Ibs of milk per day for a 
period of six months. C. B. Benham of Mc- 
Clean made agood showing with his register- 
ed Shropshire, Southdown, Cotswold, Oxford 
and Merino sheep. He also had Holstein cat- 
tle and a good many fowls. He won first with 
his Shropshire ram and several firsts and sec- 
onds on other animals. George Vincent of 
Scott won two firsts and three seconds with 
his flock of eight Shropshires. 

A. V. H. Cummings of Cortland exhibited 
several coops of game fowls and one of hand- 
some Black Minorcas. J. B. Underwood of 
Kast Scott had 15 entries of poultry of various 
breeds and secured his share of the premiums. 
Horses were represented by road, work and 
breeding animals. George Downing’s stal- 
lion, English Prince, carried off the honors in 
the all-purpose class. In the vegetable a 
ment the entries were also numerous, and the 
competition close. Hubbard Kennedy of Cort- 
land showed 100 varieties of potatoes and re- 
ceived a number of prizes. He also had 
squashes, turnips, tomatoes and seeds. W. V. 
Sheerar of Homer had entries in nearly every 
department. His exhibit of seed corn was 
much admired. E 

Occupying one entire tent was the display 
made by C. O. Newton of Homer. He had all 
kinds of vegetables and seeds. He also show- 
ed a cabbage planter and a fruit evaporator, 
both of which were gotten up by himself. His 
seed corn was gathered just 90 days from 
the time of planting. Other departments 
were nearly as well represented and the exhi- 
bition was worthy of a good attendance. No 
gambling shops were allowed on the grounds 
and no intoxicants were sold. 


NEW YORK. 


Pine Plains, Dutchess Co a, Sept 22~—Farm- 
ers are busy. Grass on pasture land and 
meadows is growing rapidly. The Jersey 
cow Signal Queen that stood fourth among the 
75 cows in the -great cheese test at Chicago 
last summer is being shown at the local fairs. 

Schodack, Rensselaer Co oO, Sept 22—Farmers 
are plowing for rye. Potatoes and corn are 

















light. Some pieces of buckwheat are being 
cut. Most of it is poorly filled. 


oa 


Maine, Broome Co ©, Sept 22—Early corn is 
nearly all out of the way of frost, a good share 
of the crop having beer harvested. Late corn 
is poor.——Oats are turning out poorly, the 
yield running from 10 to 20 bu per acre. The 
ruling price is 35 to 40c per bu. Buckwheat 
bids fair to be unusually good. The price 
has ruled high for the past year. <A local mil- 








ler filled one order for 300 bu just before seed- 
ing at $1 per bu.——On the hills there are 
some fair apples. Many are being sold upon 
the trees. 

Canaan, Columbia Con, Sept 22—Farmers who 
sowed corn intending to cure it for winter use 
have in many instances been obliged to use it 
for fall feed. High prices for hay are looked 
for.——There is no market for stock of any 
kind with the exception of fresh milk cows. 
Owing to the low price of wool store ewes are 
not finding any buyers and fat lambs are low. 
Very few apples will be gathered. Pears and 
plums are a drug on the market. 

Caton, Steuben Co 5, Sept 22—Hay is below 
the average, with prices tending downward. 
Early potatoes far below the average in 
yield. Later ones better though small and few 
in a hill, the drouth and bugs having done their 
share in decreasing the yield. Buckwheat in 
many places too short to harvest and where of 
fair growth it has been hurt by the sun. 
Apples are small, wormy and of poor quality, 
while pears and plums are fair. The oat 
crop is almost a failure ——The shortness of 
gg has caused a scarcity of dairy products. 
Many are feeding hay to cattle. Many are 
seeking a market for sheep and lambs. These 
animals sell very low and the wool market is 
dull. 

Deposit, Broome CoQ, Sept 22—The all-day 
and night rain of Sept 19 made the dairymen 
happy. The supply of milk was reduced about 
one-half by the drouth. Buckwheat is a fair 
crop. Ensilage corn has done well and proves 
easy to cut. Deposit fair surpassed expecta- 
tions. Fruits and vegetables were well repre- 
sented. Cookery in the ladies’ department 
was abundant, while the displays of needle- 
work, fancy articles, paintings, etc, were fine. 
The showing of live stock, agricultural prod- 
ucts and machinery was creditable. 

Peru, Clinton Co of, Sept 22—The Clinton 
county agricultural fair lasting four days was 
held at Plattsburg this year. The show of 
stock and agricultural products were the main 
features. The weather was good and attend- 
ance large. Threshing is finished, the yield 
of small grain being about three-fourths of an 
average crop. Buckwheat is nearly a failure. 
——Potatoes not up to the average, and are 
being marketed. 

Beekman, Dutchess Co a, Sept 22—The wéek 
has been warm with frequent showers, stimu- 
lating and reviving pastures and putting 
ground in prime condition for plowing. The 
outlook for late fall pasture is favorable. 
Little hay was fed to stock during the dry 
weather, but a majority fed a mixed feed of 
barley sprouts and wheat bran to cows. Cows 
that have been fed regularly have shrunk but 
little ——A few pieces of corn here will make 
an average crop. Many of those who used 
commercial fertilizer report a large growth of 
stalks and no ears. Fruit is scarce. Apples 
and pears continue to drop. 


Easton, Washington Co oO, Sept 22—James 
Sherman’s barn on the old Batty place was 
completely destroyed by fire Sept 18.—Pork 
is high and growing pigs are selling well. 
Charles Thomson has added eight cows to his 
dairy. Little of the autumn sowing has been 
done.—Corn is good, but potatoes are turning 
out poorly. 


Salisbury, Herkimer Co 0, Sept 22—The re- 
cent showers have helped corn that was not 
yet fully matured.—Butter and cheese are 
selling well and dairy farmers have no reason 
to be dissatisfied. Farm help is scarce and 
wages consequently high.——Farmers are 
threshing buckwheat.——Corn is good and 
nearly all cut.——Hogs have advanced, but 
there is no market for bulls. A lodge of Pat- 
rons of Industry is to be organized this week. 


Jackson, Washington Co oO, Sept 22—Dr 
Gray of Greenwich has bought the William 
McArthur farm and is making repairs on the 
house and barns. Apple buyers are numer- 
ous and the potato market is brisk. Sheep and 
wool seem to have touched bottom prices, one 
farmer here having been offered 75e per head 
for his fine flock. The attendance at the 
Cambridge fair this year was larger than ever 
before. The leading exhibits were of stock 
and implements. 

Litchfield, Herkimer Co 06, Sept 22—The 
rains during the past few days have started 
pastures and there will be some after-feed on 
the meadows. Potatoes are an average crop 
with few rotten ones. Farmers are holding 



























































them for 50ce per bu. Apples are avery light 
crop. The heavy winds the last few days have 
blown off a good many.——Oats are yielding 
20 to 30 bu per acre and are of excellent quali- 
ty. Corn was never better, but no husking 
vas been done. 

Cold Brook, Herkimer Co O, Sept 22—Early 
apples were abundant. Potatoes a fair crop. 
Corn very good and farmers are filling their 
silos. Have had no heavy frosts yet.——J. M. 
Allen has bought two carloads of wheat, which 
he is selling to dairymen to feed to stock. 

Ellenburg, Clinton of, Sept 24—Apples are 
quite plentiful here, but grafting is necessary 
to improve the grade of fruit. Potatoes are 
a fine crop. Old Mrs Hartford, who has been 
ill a long time, is dead. 

Athens, Greene Co g, Sept 24—The 
drouth was thoroughly broken by rains on 
Sept 18 and 19. Little plowing had been done 
before, but ground is now being rapidly pre- 
pared for rye ——Corn is a short crop. It is all 
cut and much of it fit for husking. -Many 
fields of potatoes have been very seriously in- 
jured by black wire worms, but with the excep- 
tion of these the yield has been exceptionally 
good. Threshing is about finished. Steam 
threshers and fine weathem made that work 
short this year.—Mr Palmer has a machine 
for husking corn and chaftimg the stalks at the 
same time. He uses it in connection with his 
steam thresher, and quite a number have al- 
ready engaged it. A few silos have been fill- 
ed, but in most cases the cut stalks have been 
stored in mows. Whether it will keep with- 
out molding is a question.—tThe yield of ap- 
ples is very fair. It is estimated at about half 
a full crop.——Pears are a better crop than was 
expected, and the quality quite good. P. G. 
Brandow, John Clow and W. L. King have 
each marketed over 600 bbls. Prices for this 
fruit are the lowest ever known. 

Columbia County Fair—The 54th annual fair 
of the Columbia county agricultural society 
was held at Chatham. Considering the hard 
times and the protracted drouth with which 
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the county has been afflicted the show was 
creditable. Fine herds of thoroughbred Jer- 
seys and some superior grade cattle were 


shown. Sheep and swine were numerous and 
of excellent quality. The poultry exhibit was 
never better and there was a fine display of 
agricultural implements from the warehouse 
of Halstead & Pierson. The fruit and vegeta- 
ble exhibit was good for the season. The at- 
tendance was large and the crowd apparently 
satisfied with what they saw. 

Discriminating Against Holsteins.—The posi- 
tion maintained by Decker & Son of Pawling 
with regard to receiving milk from dairies in 
which Holstein cows, whether grades or tho- 
roughbreds, are kept is annoying to some local 
dairymen. About the first of this month two 
important dairies were discarded by this firm 
for no other reason than that their owners per- 
sisted in milking Holsteins. Borden & Co., 
condensers, who heretofore have not been at 
all averse to receiving milk from such dairy- 
men, have now decided to join the boycott and 
from present appearances the future of Hol- 
steins in this locality is decided. Since the 
first of August farmers have been feeding grain 
to their cows quite as freely as in fall or winter. 
With milk bringing 2c per qt for the month of 
August and 2%c for the present month, smail 
protits are left for the dairymen and some will 
no doubt abandon the business entirely. 


Large Entries of Live Stock and Poultry.— 
The Cambridge valley stock breeders’ associa- 
tion whose first annual fair was held oniy four 
years ago has developed into one of the strong- 
est organizations of its kind in the state. Its 
recent exhibition at Fort Edward, Washington 
Co O, was a great financial success, 30,000 tiek- 
ets having been sold at the gate during the 
meeting. Besides this $2000 was realized from 
grandstand tickets and a like amount was paid 
in by those who obtained refreshment or 
amusement stand privileges. From the quan- 
tity and quality of the stuff that occupied every 
nook and corner of the agricultural building it 
would seem that the much-complained of 
drouth was amyth. The display in the ladies’ 
department was equally complete and attrac- 
tive. Implement dealers and manufacturers 
were on hand with machinery and mechanical 
devices of all kinds for lightening labor upon 
the farm. Business men from neighboring 
towns made splendid exhibits of their goods 
and wares. The live stock show was larze and 
very complete in some departments. There 
were 366 entries of cattle, every breed raised in 














the state being represented. Sheep of which 
there were 425 entries formed no small part of 
the stock exhibit. Specimens of nearly all 
breeds were shown but the Merinos seemed to 
be the favorites. Hogs were shown principally 
by local breeders, and the number of entries in 
the various classes amounted to more than 200. 
The numerous breeds and strains of poultry 
were represented by 189 entries. This was 
one of the most successful features of the whole 
exposition. The fowls were all in good condi- 
tion every exhibit showing the results of care- 
ful preparation. 

A Good Show of Live Stock—Tie second annu- 
al fair of the Altamont driving park and fair as- 
sociation closed Thursday, Sept 13. The weather 
was favorable. The display of live stock was the 
feature of the exhibition. Prominent among the 
stockmen were Swift & Wayne of New Scotland 
and J. C. Bogardus of Knox with their herds of 
Jerseys. Dr Cook had a fine herd of Swiss cattle, 
rather anovel sight to farmers here. Andrew La 
Grange had some nice Poiled Galloways as black 
as ink. Frink & Co, Lendrum Brothers and 
Crowe & Son all showed good groups of Holsteins. 
Mr Frink’s herd contained a four-year-old bull 
weighing 2400 lbs. There were also many Red 
Polled eattle. The show of stallions, brood mares 
and colts was as good as is ever seen at local fairs 
and some of the finest matched teams in tlie 
state competed for premiums. The show of trot- 
ters was exceptionally fine. The purses for speed 
events aggregated $1850, with 50 set apart forbicy- 
elers. Financially the fair was a success and the 
receipts will place the young] association firmly 
upon its feet. 

Numerous Entries at Tioga County Fair— 
The 35th annual Tioga county fair was held at 
Owego Sept 11 to 13. It eclipsed all former ex- 
hibitions in entries and attendance. Domestic 
hall was well filled. In vegetable hall the space 
was all taken andf{a tent’erected to accommodate 
the surplus. The special premium of an Acorn 
range with copper reservoir offered by Storrs, 
Chatfield & Cotor best loaf of hop yeast_bread 
was awarded to Mrs W. H. Thomas of Owego. 
There were 110 loaves entered. The Fuller & 
Warren range offered by J. B. Stanbrough was 
drawn by Oliver Holden. 

The exhibit of sheep was the largest known, the 
Shropshires being must prominent. J. 8S. Giles of 
Apalachin captured the first prize on_ his 
yearling ram Buckingham. Swine were not pres- 
ent in as large numbers as formerly. The poul- 
try show was large and in quality surpassed every 
other department. Cattle were numerous and 
some very ffine animals were seen in the ring. 
The horse show was far in advance of former 
years in sizeand quality. 

Settling for Tuberculous Cattle.—The board of 
claims held its session September 11 to make 
awards to claimants who had tuberculous cattle 
destroyed by inspectors. Shepard Tappen of 
Troy, who lost a valuable herd of Jerseys, put in 
a claim for $3645, but the board allowed only 1400. 
Edgar G. Youmans, William H. Burnham, William 
H. Pike and William B. Sears were allowed 35 
each, although the individual claims were much 
greater. Seth E. Gooding was awarded 220, Isaac 
V. Holmes on two claims received 420. Walter H. 
Tappen of Troy had his claim of 2310 cut downto 
700. Douglass Merritt of Rhinebeck claiming 990 
was allowed 490; John D. Wing of Millbrook want- 
ed 2215, but got 735. There is much dissatisfaction 
among these and other claimants over the man- 
ner in which awards were made. 


LONG ISLAND. 

Oyster Bay, Queens Co, Sept 22—The pickle 
season being over farmers are digging pota- 
toes and sowing grain.—Corn is allcut. It 
was ripened earlier than usual by the drouth. 
Rains have started the pastures and meadows. 
Buckwheat is a failure on account of the 
dry weather. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

Owego, Bradford Co O, Sept 22—The Brad- 
ford county fair this year was one of the best 
ever held here. Exhibits in every department 
larger than ever before, and in many cases bet- 
ter. The show of cattle was exceptionally fine. 
——The long drouth is broken, the ground be- 
ing well soaked. Buckwheat and corn are 
good considering the season. 


OHIO. 








Delaware Co o—Enough rain has fallen to 
start pastures and enable the farmer to get his 
wheat sown in good time and condition. In 
spite of the iow price of wheat about the usual 
number of acres will be sown. Corn about 
all cut, and while not as heavy as many wished, 
Delaware county will have fully two-thirds of 
acrop, which wili be enough for feeding and 
somo for market.——Potatoes have all been 
dug. Late ones in many instances are nardly 
worth the digging. The increased number of 
acres will in a measure make up the loss. 
Fruit is abundant. In spite of the many props 
apple trees are bending and breaking under 
the weight of fruit. Some apples have fallen 








LMONG THE FARMERS 


off badly during the past few weeks, keeping 
the farmer busy gathering and hauling them to 
the cider press. However, enough still re- 
main on the trees to supply the winter de- 
mand. Many are looking forward to the first 
of October when the county fair occurs. While 
a little later than usual this year, itis expected 
to be the best fair Delaware county has had for 
years. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


Chesterfield—The lay crop in this town was 
about three-fourths the usual amount. Potatoes 
are fully up to last year ir quantity and quality. 
Apples are good where they were uninjured by 
early frost. Prices on butter 22 to 25c,eggs 24¢, 
potatoes 55e.——The town has lost in the death of 
Calvin Damon one of its oldest, ablest and wealth- 
iest farmers. 

North Reading—The prospect for rowen is poor 
on account of dry weather. Corn has done well, 
and if the fodder is cut before frost, it will help 
out on the short crop; of hay. Potatoes are better 
than was expected, although{not an average crop. 
—Many are without water for cattle. 


TOBACCO. 


The Activity in Domestic Leaf. 


Tobacco growers are now having an inning. 
The ’92 leaf in the valley and in the Onondaga 
section of New York is being cleaned up, and 
choice 93 is now being drawn on to help manu- 
facturers out. Choice ’93 wrappers have recently 
been sold at 50e by the 50 case lot. Many growers 
who have held fair grades of ’93 are now letting 
them move at 10c, but choice grades of undam- 
aged ’93 will command as much as the choice ’92. 
While American buyers paid exorbitant prices 
at Amsterdam for Sumatra, reports are that man- 
ufacturers are slow in taking anything out of 
bond at over $1 50 to 175. This is as itshould be. 
The close Dutch syndicate has become immensely 
wealthy in its close sales and still closer style of 
auctioning off inscriptions. Some growers con- 
tinue to hold zhoice grades of ’92and’°93 for higher 
prices. With Sumatra away up and manufactur- 
ers inclined to buy only at reasonable prices, a 
bright prospect is before domestic leaf, but each 
one must decide for himself whether to hold or 
sell. 





At New York City. 


A veritable boom struck the New York tobacco 
leaf market last week, some 5000 cs being sold, the 
most of any week the past 18 mos. Jobbers and 
cigar manufacturers have bought heavily, largely 
ot Wisconsin. Growers and packers are holding 
firmly for 12c as the lowest figure to open cases 
of Wisconsin. A strong inquiry developed for ’92 
and ’93 Ct Havana leaf, Big Flats and Pa broad 
leaf. The ’94 Wisconsin is being placed on the 
market in considerable quantities, ’92 Ct is being 
cleaned up and good ’93 sells readily. Big Flats 
92 is getting scarce and growers are holding firm 
at12to16e. The following sales are reported : 3000 
es 92 Wis Hav at 10@i4c, 500 es °93 Pa Hav at 9@11e, 
150 es ’92 do at 13@14e, 250 cs 92 N Y Hav at 12@15e, 
200 es °92 N E Hav at 18@50c, 100 es ’93 N E seedleaf 
at 15¢c,100 cs °92 Zimmer’s at 13@16c, 250 es ’92 Ct 
Havana seedleaf, seconds, marked weight, f o b* 
at 20c, 50 es 92 Ct Hav seed wrappers, m wt, fob 
at 42c, 150 es ’92 Ct broad leaf at 25c. The big ideas 
concerning Sumatra are amyth. While domestic 
stock moved at unusual prices and in unusual 
quantities, Sumatra was dead dull, sales being 
reported at but 325 bales. Cigarmakers are slow 
in taking anything in bond at over $1.50 or 1.75. 
Havana leaf continues to move at low prices. In 
Havana, several thousand bales were sold to New 
York firms. Sales at New York were 1200 bales. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

WESTFIELD—The tobacco ,trade is picking up a little. 
Quite a number of manufacturers and leaf dealers have 
visited here lately and they all call for the ’98and are 
very anxious to know how it is coming out. L. Gol 
schinidt & Co of New York stopped a few days ago look- 
ing for ’92 and ’93._ A few sales of ’92 have been made the 
yast week, one being Charles Fowler’s ’y2 aren. Harry 
Famb of Little River has sold his 92crop, The E. R. 
Van Deusen packing of ’92 is being disposed of quite rap- 
idly. Some of the best tobacco growers in Suffield, Ct. 
say their crop this year is curing down in fine shape ané 
there is some tobacco most ready to take down now, and 
if it cures well it will be some of the best tobacco grown 
in the past three years. The trouble with the ’93 seems to 
be in the sweating. It did not sweat. One tobacco dealer 
deciares his tobacco sweat and tells why. He put on lots 
of water when it was packed. It has been sampled and 
samples sound. One manufacturer gives his idea of the 
93 crop by saying that he is going to jump it and buy ’92 
enough to carry him over until the ’94 is ready to work, as 
he does not want to put ’93 tobacco on his cigars and hurt 
histrade. Prospects for business are better, and every 
business man is anxious to do home business. The good 
tobacco that has been grown this year will be bought up 
in a short time and put into cases by the general packers 
for a good thing will seii every time. 


NEW YORK. 


CLAY (Onondaga)—Tobacco is nearly allon the poles 
and isa fine crop. Considerable riding is being done by 
dealers. The ’93 crop is moving slowly at prices ranging 
from 14g to6e. Several crops bring better figures, in 
some instances as high as 12 and I3e. 








The Connecticut agricultural society offered a medal 
and #3 and second premium of $8 for best Connecticut 
seed wrappers, oe 93, also $3 and 2 for best Ct_ seed 
binders. For best Hav seed wrappers ’93 medal and $3,sec- 
ond 3: binders 3 and 2._ Same premium for ’94 crops. The 
entries were H. H. Parker, Ct, seedleaf wrappers ’93, 
Richard Davis, Middletown, Havana seed wrappers, 
Charles Carey, Southington, Ct, seed binders and 94 
short wrappers, Richard Davis Hav seed binders. A. M. 
Dreber, Westfield, Ct, seed wrappers, 4, A. C. Abbe, 
South Windsor, long wrappers *94. 8S. P. Newbury, 
South Windsor, Hav seedieaf wrappers also seconds, 
Mrs W. H. Moore, South Windsor, Ct, seedieaf binders. 
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PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


NEW YORK. 

Bainbridge (Chenango) grange, No 726, held its 
annual picnic several weeks ago. The weather 
was favorable anda large crowd turned out: It 
was one of the most enjoyable celebrations yet 
given and the members are highly satisfied. 

The Pomona grange picnic at North Hector was 
well attended and a success in every way. The 
next meeting will be held at Burdett, Dec 1. 

Highland grange, No 22, at Catharine is steadily 
gaining in membership. A numberof the mem- 
bers are preparing to present the play entitled 
The deestrick skule of fifty years ago. 

VERMONT. 

Lamoille grange held a special meeting Thurs- 
day, Sept*13, with the ladies in fullcontrol. Mrs C. 
F. Smith occupied the master’s chair and presided 
over the yathering. The proceedings were en- 
tirely literary, no business allowed and the time 
given up to music, essays and papers from lead. 
ing members who ably filled the time allowed 
them until the closing hour. Regular sessions are 
held the last Thursday in each month, the next 
being on Sept 27. Seven new members were ini- 
tiated last month and several applications are 
on file to be acted upon. 

Windham county Pomona grange met at Wil- 
mington Thursday, Sept 13. The reports from the 
secretaries of the various subordinate granges of 
the county were read, showing that the Brat- 
tleboro grange is the largest, numbering 281 mem- 
bers. A good showing was made from all the 
granges. Dinner was served on the basket picnic 
plan, after which was held a discussion on Which 
is the most profitable for the farmers of the 
county, the Cooley creamer system or the separa 
tor? It was decided in favor of the Cooley sys- 
tem, Frank Kk. Ward of Guilford being the only 
one present in favor of the separator. The musie 
of the occasion was rendered by Mr and Mrs J. H. 
Kidder and Mrs Ware of Wilmington. Adjourned 
to meet with Broad Brook grange in Guilford in 
October. 

Lamoille grange held a special meeting Thurs- 
day, Sept 13, with the ladies in full control. Mrs 
C. F. Smith occupied the master’s chair and pre- 
sided over the gathering. The proceedings were 
entirely literary, no business allowed, and the 
time given up to music, essays and papers from 
leading members, who ably filled the time al- 
lowed them. 














MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boylston grange will hold their field day Sept 
27 with an exhibition of fruit, vegetables, ete. 
Sports of various kinds and other attractions are 
on the program. 

Worcester southwest Pomona grange received 
an invitation from Brookfield grange to hold 
their next meeting at that place. The meeting 
will take place Saturday, Oct 6, at Brookfield, in- 
stead of Dudley as previously reported. The 
election of officers will take place and any mem- 
ber of a_ subordinate grange who is eligible can 
join the Pomona grange at that time. 

A grange of 69 charter members was organized 


in West Goshen by Deputy L. G. Humphreville 


Sept 12, to be known as Goshen grange. » Fred- 
erick A. Lucas; 8, George D. Hammond; L, May 
Tuttle. The Kimberlys of Hope grange and the 
Merwins of Cornwall grange were present and 
rendered valuable assistance. 


CONNCTICUT. 

East Granby grange, with invited guests, num- 
bering about 125, spent an enjoyable sociable with 
George E. Bidwell on Friday evening, Sept 14. 
Mr Bidwell’s a peer barn _ floor furnished a 
good dancing hall and was well patronized. 

Killingly grange observed court night, Sept 10, 
Ceres, Pomona and Flora each furnishing a pro- 
gram for lecturer’s hour, which jointly fneluded 
essays, recitations, songs and readings of selec- 
tions by members of the grange, alsofa recitation 
by Brother Fiske of Highland grange. The hall 
was finely decorated with mammoth corn stalks, 
wild clematis and fruit and flowers in profusion. 
Visiting Patrons were present from Highland and 
Shetucket granges. A corn and fruit supper was 
served at the close of the literary exercises. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Jeremiah Smith grange received two applica- 
tions for membership at its last meeting. The at- 
tendance was not as large as usual, because of a 
husking held in town, but the interest in the pro- 
gram was marked. Especially pleasing was the 
reading given by Sister Lulu Plummer, who will 
soon return to complete her course at the Boston 
college of oratory. 

MAINE, 

At the field day of Canton grange held at North 
Livermore 200 Patrons and members of the fami- 
lies were present, and a fine literary program was 
carried out, including a lecture by State Lecturer 
Stetson. 

Starks grange has just completed a new hall 
Its location in a fine grove, at a central point 
which accommodates all its members, makes it a 
most ideal one. 

It has over and over been proved that a city is 
no place for granges and where such have been 
located in cities they have usually passed a fee- 
ble life for years and finally succumbed to ad- 
verse influences. Asan example may be men- 
tioned Androscoggin grange, No 9, which for sev- 
eral years was located in the city of Lewiston. Its 
membership dwindled down to 19% Then it 
changed its location, moving to a central location 
five miles into the country and in one year its 
membership went up to over 100. 





4 
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GENERAL CONDITIONS FAVORABLE. 


TuESDAY EVENING, Sept 25, 1894. 

The business situation is devoid of special 
novelty. Inthe main it is quite satisfactory 
and it can be safely said that further progress 
has been made toward the resumption of the 
normal conditions of old-time activity. While 
on the surface it will appear that nothing of 
particular importance has transpired there is 
reason for general congratulation that the bus- 
iness of the country has maintained the ad- 
vance started some time ago. Favorable fea- 
tures to which attention has been called from 
time to time in recent weeks are continued and 
every day puts the country that much further 
away from the long period of depression which 
long held everything in its iron grasp. The 
south reports liberal gains in volume of busi- 
ness, and the north and west with few excep- 
tions have been favored inthis direction, while 
in the east a fair degree of activity prevails. 
The clearings of the association banks through- 
out the country again make a good showing 
and for the week exhibit an increase of more 
than 5 per centin volume. They are 12 per 
cent greater than in the third week of Sep- 
tember last year, which was in the middle of 
the depression period, but of course far behind 
the corresponding week of ’§2. In the iron in- 
dustry there is moderate activity, western 
railroad companies taking more or less steel 
tails. « 

In farm produce an interesting feature is the 
inauguration of the September wool sales at 
London, which were well attended, mostly by 
English manufacturers. The market for Ameri- 
ean fleeces has exhibited little change with 
some disappointment because the London sales 
up to the cena time have not resulted in a 
general advance as was anticipated by many. 
Exports of wheat and flour during the last 
week exhibited a fair increase, but are still 
considerably less than a year ago and smaller 
than can well be spared, in view of the present 
big stocks and free marketing on the part of 
western farmers. Late rains have materially 
improved autumn pasturage and placed the 

round in such good condition that fall plowing 
oo been actively prosecuted. Upto the pres- 
ent time there is little increase in the output of 
dairy products and prices remain high. Cotton 
is rather dull, but steady. The fruit season is 
well advanced and at many markets the rela- 
tive scarcity has resulted in a stiffening. of 
prices, although offerings of California grown 
are generally ample. Dried fruits continue 
quiet, but there is a good distribution in the 
northern and eastern markets. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


Comparative Prices and Visible Supplies. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES,*AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 
Cash on spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
52 51 2834 *5.45 *8.50 








New York, 561g 584g 33 *6.70 

Boston, _ 64 3814 3.00 

Toledo. 52% 55 30 _ 

St Louis, 48 53% S34 _ 

Minneapolis, 5434 i 30 _ _ 
San Francisco, *90 *1.20@1.27% *1.20 “6.50 — 
London, 65 6% = — _ thl@iu4 


*Price per cental. +tPer cwt of 112lbs. Other prices per 
bushel. 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES. 


This week Last week One year ago 
Wheat, bu, 70,179,000 69,204,000 58,660,000 
Jorn, 4.192,000 4,101,000 7,522,000 
Jats, 7,844,000 8,220,000 4,073,000 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
September, 52e 5le 233%c 
October, 5le 29 
December, 54tge 487%{c 
May, 593g¢ 513,¢ 343¢¢ 


LONDON, Sept 24—By Cable to American Agricultu- 
rist. Grain markets are worse al. around. Offer- 
ings of foreign wheat to arrive continue moder- 
ate. 

At Chicago, the wheat market once more estab- 
lished a new low record, selling at figures worse 
than any hitherto reached. Thecontract grade at 
the close of the week sold to a point only a frac- 
tion better than 5ic, while it was possible to buy 
wheat and have it carried until May at a price as 
low as 59144c. Bearish factors predominated from 
first to last. Cables were generally weak and 
depressing. There were reports that Argen- 
tine was wheat offering freely at Liver- 
pool for June delivery as low as 6144c. While the 
public stocks in this country seem to make a less 
rapid increase than generally anticipated, they 
were and are extremely heavy. The increase last 
week was 975,000 bu. There were occasional ral- 
lies in the market due to the report of good sales 
of cash wheat for shipment from western points, 
but there was no adequate outside support, 
and on_ increased offerings by profession: : 
ehe* sellers and werrted holders wiw hays 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





been sustaining losses month after month, 
the price gradually worked down. A’ ciief 
weakening factor was the continued liberal move- 
ment of new wheatin the northwest. Millers east 
of Chicago ground a considerable quantity of 
wheat for teed, but the effect of this talk seems to 
be less pronounced whatever may be the final 
showing. The exports for the week as compiled 
by Bradstreet’s exhibited a fair increase and 
were placed at 3,537,000 bu wheat and flour, 
but less than a year ago. The recent 
rainfall and improved pasturage throughout the 
country is regarded as a bearish factor in the 
markets for both wheat and corn. Late prices for 
eash lots of wheat were 52 3-8a@5z 5-8e for No 2 red 
winter, the market closing nominally below that 
with transactions in No 3 red at 491,@50%,e. 

Corn lost nearly 3c so far as the cash market 
was concerned, while the week closed with May 
almost 2c lower, at practically inside tigures. 
Early in the week a little strength resulted from 
talk of possible frosts and by the fact that the 
receipts of old corn were less than expected. 
Subsequent state bulletins indicated no damage 
from the cold snap and some of thestate doeu- 
ments went so far astosay late-planted corn had 
improved in condition. Operators swung over tothe 
selling side, especially when it became known 
that autumn pasturage had shown such improve- 
ment, and considerable weakness was developed. 
There was little or nothing encouraging in the 
foreign situation, cables coming duliand heavy, 
and the clearings for the week proving small. 
Cash demand was only moderate, and the large 
offerings went at lower figures. October delivery 
of No 2 mixed sold down finally to 5144c with May 
at practically the same price. Late sales by sam- 
ple were at 5154@52e for No 3, 5154@52%4c for No 3 
yellow and 52%, «53e for No 2 yellow. 

In the oats market the general drift of opera- 
tors was toward the selling side. This was large- 
ly because wheat and corn were on the down-turn 
and there was also business of this character on 
the part of the elevator interests against oats pre- 
viously bought in the country. So tar as news is 
concerned, there was litile of particular interest, 
the shipping demand proving rather tame, while 
public stocks are nearly double those of a year 
ago. Octobersold down 214¢ to 285,e, with May 
relatively a little steadier at 34ce. Sales by sam- 
ple at the close were at 28a@30c for No 3 mixed, and 
301,a314e for No3 white. 

That rye declined only fractionally was due 
more to general dullness than anything else. 
The influence of other markets was, of course, 
toward lower prices, but speculation was dead, 
the offerings relatively small and the market re- 
ceded only 44 1@ ¢. Shippers wanted a few ears 
of choice rye, but there was of course no export 
demand. According to the government figures, 
not a bushel was sent abroad during August, and 
since the beginning of the year the exports have 
been practically nothing against 718,000 bu for the 
corresponding period a year ago. December rye 
sold sparingly at 50!1,¢ down to 4934 ¢, closing about 
50e, With No2 cash on the regular market 47e. 
Barley was moderately active but generally easy 
in tone. Pullie stocks at various points seem to 
be increasing as the new crop is marketed. Malt- 
sters are fairly well represented on the buying 
side. Of course with larger supplies, however, 
bids are slightly reduced, buyers being in a posi- 
tion to dictate prices. The decline was unimpor- 
tant, with sales largely at 52¢54e for good No 3, 
and early transactions in No 2 as high as 56e and 
later off to 54e, October finally selling at 53'4e. 
The quality of the barley continues good and rel- 
atively little is coming in, which must sell as low 
as 50e, 

Flaxseed readily held the liberal advance of 
the previous week and finally closed about 2¢ 
higher. Of course the upward tendeney was 
checked after the recent big advance of 15@20e 
and the position of the market became rather un- 
settled. The cash offerings were in moderate de- 
mand, however, on the part of crushers. ‘While 
receipts are relatively small, the local stock is 
larger than a year ago. Nolftlaxseed sold at 138 
@1 43%, and closed at 1[42, with May delivery 1 46. 
Timothy advanced 1@20e early in the week, but 
eventually lost all of this. The initial strength 
was due to a fear that at the present rate of out- 
ward movement stocks would be well exhausted 
before the winter had closed. At the high prices, 
however, the demand was checked and the boom 
collapsed. No one seemed to quite know the cause 
of the reaction, but it was no doubt due in part to 
the fact that the price had had a good advance 
and more seed came out at the higher figures than 
anticipated. Prime quality sold as high as 5 80 
and then broke to 550, with October delivery 
finally resting at 535. Clover remained nearly 
steady with a moderate business passing. Offer- 
ings were small and speculative interest at a 
minimum. October delivery sold at 8 65a8 75 per 
cental and common to good seed at 8@8 50. 


At Toledo, wheat was nearly as weak as at 
other leading markets and the trade at this point 
clearly showed the need of a better export de- 
mand. Speculative interest has been small, 
with only fair buying at price concessions, 
while holders in many instances sold out 
taking losses. More or less talk is heard 
every day about feeding wheat to live stock, 
and this serves as a steadying influence, but 
up tothe present time the consumption of this 
character has not made any serious inroads into 
available supplies, so tar as can be determined by 
the daily movement. The week closed with No 2 
red winter salable at 51%,@52c, and soft wheat of 
No 3 grade abont le under No2. Corn has been 
weak thionghout, following the course of prices at 
Chicago, and closing rather heavy, owing in part 
to the teet that new coru is being offered for No- 



























vember and December delivery. May restsfat about 


ize. Oats ruled rather dull and weak, No 2 white 
closing at 32e. Rye easy at 49¢e for No2 down to 
48 a48'40c. _Clover gained slightly under smaller 
receipts from the country and the belief on the 
part of some that no further big movement can be 
expected. Receipts for the week were 4300 bags 
against 6000 the previous week and 9000 one year 
ago. Total receipts for the first three weeks in 
September are less than half for the correspond- 
ing time last year. 

At Minneapolis, the wheat market has been 
quiet to a point of dullness, with speculative in- 
terest only moderate and the tendency of prices 
toward a slighily lower level. The liberal move- 
ment in the northwest, the good quality of the 
wheat coming in,the relatively apathetic attitude 


of millers and the fact that foreigners buy 
only in a spasmodic manner have all 
served to depress the market. At the lower 


price established late in the week millers and 
sarriers came in as fairly good buyers, with cur- 
rent arrivals of No 1 northern going largely on 
sales previously made. Final cash sales included 
No 1 hard at 56@57e, No 1 northern at 56@58e, the 
last for old, and No2 northern at 52@54144c. No 3 
oats sold finally at 30%,@31e and No 3 barley at 4714 
@48e. 

At New [York, the tendency of wheat was 
toward lower prices from first to last. Buying 
was light and scattered and there was continued 
—- to sell, partly for northwestern account. 

he absence of good foreign buying discouraged 
many holders who have been looking long and 
anxiously for a change for the better, and this 
brought out more or less wheat. There has been 
some exaggeration in the reports of the 
foreign business on export account, and this of 
course is against the market. Millers were fairly 
good buyers of the better grades of red winter 
and hard northern wheat, but at no time was 






there any particular stability in the market. De- 
cember sold at 6044¢ to a point less than 59¢ and 
May as low as 63 Corn recéipts were rather 


small, but the offerings large enough to supply 
the tame demand, nor did the lower prices result- 
ing lead to any particular activity. The specula- 
tive demand for account of shorts was tame, and 
with talk of improved fall pasturage support 
was entirely lacking. The talk that large 
quantities of new No 8 eorn had been 
offered in = western markets for delivery 
as early as November, while not generally believ- 
ed, had its influence. In this market December 
delivery sold at 58¢ early down to 56 3-856. 
Oats were rather dull and unsettled at a slightly 
lower range of prices, largely in sympathy with 
the weaker corn market; furthermore operators 
were disposed to carefully watch the reports of 
shipments from Canada, which has a fairly good 
crop. October sold at 3544¢ down to 335ge, with May 
as low as 38%4c. Barley quiet with maltsters want- 
ing to buy good western grain at 60e. 





THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Sheep 
At Chicago, 6 25 350 
New York, 6 00 
Cincinnati, 5 40 3 
Omaha, 575 3 
Pittsburg, 575 3 





At Chicago,conditionsjattending the cattle mar- 
ket have been much the same as during the week 
before. The offerings of good to fine or fancy 
corn-fed farm steers have sold at hardening 
prices, which in some instances exhibited an ad- 
vance of 15a25e. On the other hand poor to just 
fair beeves were obliged to compete with the big 
run of western rangers, which are favorites with 
buyers, and no particular change was developed. 
Inferior natives in some cases were rather weak, 
although there was a good demand from canners 
and buichers for the local retail trade, absorb- 
ing offerings. As noted in another column 
there is a good demand for. desirable 
stockers and feeders, and these have 
sold relatively high. Prime hard fed native 
steers were quotable at the close of the week as 
high as $6 25@6 40, although by far the bulk of 
transactions were at a range of 6down to 425. 
All classes of buyers were present for the attrac- 
tive range cattle from the northwest, which are 
coming forward freely. Best lots sold as high as 
4 Tika@4 80 for export alive, these figures being the 
highest of the season to date. Sales were largely 
at 3 50@4 25. Texas cattle were in relatively light 
supply and when at all desirable ruled strong to 
10@l15e higher. Revised quotations tollow: 


Extra prime steers, #6 00@6 40 Com to ch bulls, 150 350 
Exporters, 1450 to 1600 Good stockers and 
lbs, average, 5530 58 feeders, 


Common do, 
Calves, heavy, 
Calves,100 to 180 Ibs, 
Grass Tex steers, 

5K) Grass cows and bulls, 
Good cows and heifers, 4 i) Western range steers, 
Poor to fair heifers, 175 75 Cows and heifers, 


Hogs are less firm and for the week show an ir- 
regular decline of about 15@ 20c in desirable heavy 


Good dressed beef and 
shipping steers, 1150 
to 1400 Ibs, 4600 575 

Fair to medium steers, 
1150 to 1400 Ibe, 





and mixed droves, while common lots are worse 
off than that. The most serious break was in 
light weights, which declined sharply 3a 40e. 


The offerings for the week exhibited something 
of a decrease, but yer ye claim that prices are 
altogether,too high and that takinginto considera- 
tion quotations on lard and other pork yroduet 
operations can be carried on only ata los Bue- 
ers discriminated sharply regarding quality ane 
shippers and operators in the country sould use 

















much caution in making selections. The week 
closed with choice heavy hogs selling at 6 25@6 35, 
mixed lots at 5 75@6 15 ard light weights 5 60@5 90. 
Sheep recovered fractionally, owing in part to 
the smaller offerings. The demand was moderate 
but not particularly brisk, the more desirable 
grades closing 10@15e higher and lambs 15@25c 
better. Fair to choice native wethers 3@3 50, 
westerns 2 90@3 50, poor lots 150@275 and lambs 
2754440. The market this week opened heavy. 






At Buffalo, the cattle market has been com- 
paratively quiet throughout the week, prices 
showing no important changes. A large propor- 
tion of the offerings were common to only fair in 
quality and elicited no enthusiasm on the part of 
purchasers. The few really desirable to choice 
native steers on the market met with ready dis- 
p sition at figures about as high as any paid fora 
ong time, although there was next to nothing on 
sale which had the quality to command outside 
quotations. Good to choice steers} $4 50@5 50 with 
fancy lots at a premium and poor and common 
825a4. Stock cattle rather quiet with fair in- 
quiry since the pasturage has shown such an im- 
provement. Veals 5 50@6for good to prime. Hogs 
were in good demand at current prices, and as 
the week wore away the proportion of choice 
mixed droves and heavy weights proved small, 
many lots of light hogs arriving. Heavy corn- 
fed hogs 6 1546 40, Yorkers 64610, good Michigan 
59a6,and pigs and light Yorkers all the way 
down from 540 to475. Sheep sold fairly well all 
the week with a good demand on export account 
and not enough fancy wethers here to meet the 
wants of buyers. Best lots 2 75@3 50 with fine ex- 
port sheep all the way up to4 and an occasionally 
fancy lot at 415@425. Good to extra lambs 3 75@ 
455 with fancy as high as 450. 

At Omaha, cattle have been moderately active 
with a relatively small proportion of desirable 
beeves. Butcher stock was in moderate supply 
and there was the usual trade in canners. Fair 
attention has been shown western cattle, which 
sold well to the dressed beef trade at prices 
around $3 50a@4 25. Corn-fed native steers salable 
up to 5 50@5 75 with fair to choice 4@5 25 and poor 
lots all the way down to 350. Hogs sold slightly 
lower with packers showing no little indifference, 
prices for the week exhibiting a considerable de- 
cline. Late quotations 5 50@5 65 for fair to choice 
heavy, 5@5 50 for medium and light weights. 
Sheep were irregular, best muttons being firm 
and rather searee,while all else was plentiful and 
sold slowly. Choice muttons 2 25@3 10, feeders 2@ 
2 25 and lambs 3 25@4. 

At Pittsburg, the receipts were only moderate 
and the live stock trade as arule proved fairly 
active in eattle. Good to desirable lots were uni- 
formly firm in tone, while common grades showed 
no particular change, and in some instances were 
rather difficult to sellat previous quotations. A 
moderate desire existed for stockers and feeders 
and buyers’ orders were in many instances for 
thrifty young steers weighing 1000 lbs and upward. 
Quotations on prime 1400 and 1600-lb beeves $5 25@ 
575. with fancy possibly above these figures. 
Good 1200 and 1300-Ib steers 42545, butcher weights 
3 75a4 25, stockers 2 25@3 15, rough fat 275@3 50and 
eows and beeves 1754275. Hogs irregular with a 
ready outlet for good, corn-fed lots, while poor to 
only fair stuff showing the effect of being fat- 
tened on grass is neglected. Philadelphias at the 
close of the week 615@6 30, Yorkers and mixed 
5 750a6 10 and Rigs 5254550. Sheep maintain a fair 
degree of firmness, the moderate supply proving 
not more than required. Good weights sell at 
372543 50, with sheep averaging 85@90 lbs 2 75a 
fand light droves, if unattractive, all the way 
vn to 175@2 50. Lambs 2 50@4 25 and yearlings 
1 75@3 75. 

At New York, cattle have been quiet with 
prices generally steady. Offerings included only 
a small proportion of good to choice beeves, 
Common and medium natives and range cattle 
from the west were in liberal supply at the close 
of the week. Exporters paid $4 50@5 for such ani- 
mals, although something especially choice com- 
manded a premium. Northern range cattle 3 25a 
460, poor to fair natives 325@5 25 and butchers’ 
siocvk 175@3 50. The decline of 1c in the price of 
American cattle at London exerted a depressing 
influence on the market and the feeling at the 
close of the week was one of comparative heavi- 
ness. Hogs held up moderately well with a good 
demand for choice lots. Good to choice medium 
ana light weights 6 20@6 50 with heavy at a small 
premium and poor all the way down to 5 50@5 75. 
Sheep have ruled moderately steady to firm with 
a good demand: for choice to fancy lots, a large 
yart of the supply proving rather inferiorin qual- 
ty. On the whole the feeling was easy with 
sales at the close at 2 75@3 50 for medium to choice 
sheep and 3@4 50 for lambs. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





The Butter Market. 


At Chicago,’the market has kept in good condi- 
tion under a good trade. Extra cmy, owing to 
searcity, increased slightly in value. Receipts, 
which are none too large, show a large proportion 
ot lower grade stock. Extra cmy 24%,@25c, firsts 
22@23%,c, seconds 18@2Iic, thirds 14@1742c, June 
emy 19@22c, imt emy firsts, 16@l7c, extra dairy 
(Cooley’s) 21c, firsts 17@19c, seconds 14@16c, thirds 
13e, ladles, firsts 14@1444c, seconds 12144@13c, pack- 
ing stock 124%,@13c, whey butter 10@11c. 


At New York, considerable strength is mani- 
fested in the market but it is almost entirely con- 
fined to the higher grades, which are scarce. Un- 
der grades are gradually accumulating and with 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


a slow demand prices show little prospect of im- 
provement. N Y and Pa fresh cmy 24@25c, El- 
gin and other western extra 25@25!,c, western 
firsts 21a@23c, seconds 17@20c, thirds 1l6@17c, June 
extras 22a@23¢c, firsts 20@2ic, state dairy half 
tubs 22@23¢c, firsts 20a21c, seconds 17@19¢c,west- 
ern imt ermy firsts l6@17c, seconds 15a 16c, west- 
ern dairy firsts 16@17c, seconds 14%@15c, thirds 
134%@14e, extra June factory firkins 15144,@1é6c, cur- 
rent make 1444@15e, extra June tubs 154,¢, current 
make 14@14',c. 


New York State—At Albany, the market is ac- 
tive under light supplies and good demand. 
Good toch emy 25@26ce P th, dairy 24@25144¢c.—At 
Syracuse, market brisk and prices rising. Good 
to ch emy 22@26c, dairy 16@22c.—At Litchfield, 
Herkimer Co, 25e.—At Ellenburg, Clinton Co, 20c. 
—At Salisbury, Herkimer (Co, 20c.—At. Deposit, 
Broome Co, 20@25c. 


At Boston, there has been a sliglit improvement 
in the condition of the market and top grades are 
a little stronger, but no material change has been 
made in prices. Vt extra crmy 2444c,N Y 24e, 
northern firsts 22@23c, eastern 22@23c, western 
2314c, western emy firsts 21@22c, northern June 
extra 22c, Vt extra dairy 21@22c, N Y 20@2!1c, firsts 
18@19¢e, seconds 16a@17ec, low grades 14a@15c, ch long 
dairies 19@20c, western dairy firsts 15a 16c, seconds 
14c, imt crmy firsts 17@18c, seconds 14@15¢e, ladles 
121, 14e, extra ermy in bxs 25e¢, dairy 22@238¢, trunk 
butter 23@26e. 





The Cheese Trade, 

At Chicago,tlhere have been no large transactions 
the past week, but the small lots which have come 
in have met with a good demand, ch lots especially 
ruling steady and firm. Lower grades are quiet, 
few being offered or sold. Choice Young America 
934@1014¢, twins 914@934¢, flats single 9%4¢, ch 
cheddars 9@914¢e, off goods 6@9c, sour good 4@6c, 
filled cheese 5@7e, Swiss 914@10c, limburger 7144@ 
8c, No 1 brick 842@9ce, No 2 6a8c. 


At New York, failuresin London have unset- 
tled the market and while values are quoted no 
lower, the general tendency is toward weakness. 
There is little doing in any grade. Fey full cream 
large 10@10%%e, ch 934,@9%%c, good to prime 914@9% ce, 
com to fair 8@9c, small fey 101,@10%4c, com to 
prime 814@10\4c, Chenango Co part skims,ch small 
73,a@8¥,c, fair to prime 5@714c, ch large 714@8e, 
com factory 314@4%c, Swiss firsts 12@12%4¢, sec- 
onds 11@1114c. 


New York State—At Albany, light supplies and 
active demand have caused firmer prices. Full 
cream cheddars 10@11c, flats 914@10%4c, pound 
skims 4a7%4c, imt Swiss 14@151,c.—At Syracuse, 
full cream cheddars 16@1014,¢, pound skims 8@9e.— 
At Litchfield, Herkimer Co, 10@10'44¢c.—At Ogdens- 
burg, St Lawrence Co, 1274 bxs offered; 10e bid but 
no sales made.—At Salisbury, Herkimer Co, 10@ 
1014¢c. 





At Boston, the demandis only for small lots. 
Dealers are holding fine northern stock at full 
quotations, but would probably come down a lit- 
tle on their price in order to make sales of any 
consequence. N Y extra 10'4e, firsts 9@10c, sec- 
onds 6@8e, Vt extra 101,4¢, firsts 8144@914e, seconds 
6@8ce, sage cheese 11@1114¢, part skims 4@6c, Ohio 
flatextra 9%4@10e, firsts 8@9e. 

Utica and Little Falls Cheese Markets. 

UTICA, Sept 24—The cheese market was slow in 
taking shape to-day. The price of large colored 
uad declined 4c in N Y, and the views of buyers 
and sellers did not harmonize. While the arrivals 
in the city were light in comparison with former 
years, the exports were equally light, and one- 
half the stock was left over to be disposed of to 
home traders. Butitso happens that the latter 
are about as inactive in the city as exporters are. 
Domestic buyers have filled most of their 
requirements for fall business, and are 
disposed to wait before stocking up for 
winter. Sales to-day comprised the last of 
August cheese and in some _ cases 3'or 4 
days of September. Buyers claimed that a dis- 
count offe from last week’s prices was a necessi- 
ty to enable them to dispose of purchases and the 
higher-priced cheese had to submit to this reduc- 
tion except where salesmen chose to hold over, 
as afew did who had only September stock to 
sell. The trade had a very bad blow in the recent 
failures in England and so much money has been 
lost by exporters in this way, that it may be 
some time before the business will recover itself. 

Transactions are as follows: Large colored, 220 
bxs at 95¢c, 3704 at 934c, which is ruling price, 1121 
at 974c, 427 at 10c; large white, 895 at 10c, 125 at 
10%4c; small white, 412 at 10c, 80 at 10%¢c; small 
colored, 413 at 9%c, 1307 at 10c, 120 at 10%4c. Total 
8824: bxs against 10,084 last year and 10,502 the year 
before. 

AtLittle Falls, the sales were 537 bxs at 914¢e, 2508 
at 954c, 1639 at 10c, 160 dairy at 9144@10c and 580 bxs 
consigned. Total, 5424 bxs. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE MARKET. 

APPLES—At Chicago, the call for summer 
fresh fruits is beginning to wane and apples are 
becoming steadier in tone and business is picking 
up. ———— $2 25@2 50} bbl, ch 1 50@175,poor 
1@1 25, z Pippins 2@2 25, Kings 2@2 25, Maiden 
Blush ch to fine 1 75@2 25, good 1 25@1 50, ch cook- 
ing —_ 1 35@1 65, com to fair 50c@1 25. 

At New York, ch apples in good demand and 
firm, fcy soft table varieties selling at a premium. 
King 2 25@3, Hubbardston 2@2 25, Baldwins 1 50@ 
2 25,320-0z 2@2 50, Gravenstein 2@2 50, Codling 1 50@ 
175, Fall Pippin 1[50@2, Alexander 2 50@3, Maiden 
Blush 2@2 50, poor to good 75c@1 25. 

At Boston, apples show a firmer feeling, under 
good supply and moderate demand. Graven- 
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steins 1 50@2, Porters and Pippins i 25@1 75, cum- 
mon 75¢c. 


BEANS—At Chicago, offerings now include a 
large proportion of the new crop and prices rule 
lower. Buyers are holding off. Pea and navy 
beans, new hand-picked $1 70@1 72% §p bu, good 
clean 1 6244@1 65, Cal limas 444¢ # tb. 

At New York, quiet and easy, new marrow not 
being urged onto buyers and other varieties work- 
ing out only slowly. Marrows ’94 2 80, ’93 2 60@2 70, 
94 med and pea 1 95@2, 93 1 85@1 90, foreign med 
1 40@1 50, pea 150@165,ch white kidney 2 40, red 
250, Cal limas 2 80q@2 85, green peas 1 024%4@1 121%. 

At Boston, all varieties are dull and weak ex- 
cept limas, which show increased firmness. Hand- 
picked pea 1 95@2, seconds 1 55@1 65, Cal pea 2@ 
2 15, ch med 1 90, yellow eyes 2 55, seconds 2 25@240, 
red kidney 270, foreign pea 170@1 75, med 150@ 
1 60, dried limas 5e P th. 


CONCENTRATED FEED—At New York, dull 
and generally weak, being held at old prices bit 
often sold for less. Oil meal $25 P thin sks, cot- 
tonseed 24. At Boston, prime cottonseed meal, 
Oct shipment 23 50, old process linseed meal 25 50 
in sks, 2450in bulk. At Milwaukee, feeds easier. 
Scorched wheat 14 50 P ton, old process oil meal 

65. 

EGGS—At Chicago, there is a good demand 
for slightly fresh and the feeling is steady, but re- 
ceipts of ice-house stock are so large that prices 
are held down. Firsts, full loss off, cases return- 
ed 15c, southern fresh 15c, firsts, new cases includ 
ed 15144@16c, seconds $2 25 P case. 

At New York, the supply is moderate, but man 
fresh arrivals are taken for cold storage and such 
grades are firmer. Fey nearby 191444@20c, N Y and 
Pa 1844@19e, Canada ch 18@18'4c, fey Mich 181%¢, 
western and northwestern 18@18%4e, southwestern 
154,41744c, ice-house firsts 16@161%4c, inierfor in 
cases 243 50. 

At Boston, the demand is yet only fair, but 
there is a disposition to hold fresh lots at a little 
higher values than last week. Nearby and Cape 
fey 22@23c, ‘eastern 19@20c, Vt and N H extra 
19¢c, western firsts 17c. 


FRESH FRUITS—At Chicago, peaches arrive 
in smaller lots but the supply is ample. Small to 
med Mich 30@50¢ |) 44-bu, good to ch 60@70c. Plums 
are weaker, the demand for preserving being 
about over. Blue damson $1 25 Pp 16-qt case,yeilow 
1, other varieties 1, German prunes 40a45¢ p 1-3 
bu, golden drop 75c. Pears are in moderate sup- 
ply and for ch there isa fair demand. Good to 
fine Bartletts 3504425 )P bbl, Duchess 3 50@3 75, 
other ch 3 25@3 50, No2 stock 250@3, com 2a250, 
Flemish Beauties com 40@50ec p bu, Seckel 1. 
Quinces in fair supply and selling well, ch 3 p 
bbl. Grapes weaker under slow demand. Con- 
cords 14@15¢ P &lh bskt, Delawares 25@30c p 10 
Ibs, Niagara l6al7ic P 8 tbs, Martha 15e. Water- 
melons are past their prime and sell for 30@1410 Pp 
ear. Gem and other melons sell well if prime,15@ 
25¢ Pp 144 bu bskt, osage and Hackensack 50c 4) cra, 
citron melons 40@50c. Cranberries in fair supply 
and selling slowly at 8a@850p bbl. - 

At New York, in good demand when choice 
with wide range in price. Bartlett 2@4p bbl, 
Seckel 2@3 50, Beurre Bose 2@2 75, Beurre d’ Anjou 
2@250, Sheldon 150@2, Louise Bonne 1 75@2 25. 
Plums in fair supply and working out slowly. 
Green gage 50@65c } cra, damson 50@7be, bskts 15 
@30e, German prunes 30@50e P 10-tb bskts. Peach- 
es in full supply but weak and irregular. Fey Jer- 
sey 1@1 25, prime 60@80c, plain 40@60c, up-river 1@ 
125. Grapes, moderate! supply with fair outlet, 
Concord 10@11lc } small bskt.Niagara 12@14¢c,Dela- 
ware l4@l5e. Cranberries dull at 6@750 Pp bbl. 
Jersey muskmelons 1@2 P bbl, watermelons 4@20 
P 100. 

At Boston, grapes are less plentiful and meet 
with a moderate demand. Jelaware 12@13c Pp 
small bskt,Niagara 12@13c,Concord 11@12¢e. Peach- 
es infairsupply. Extra large 125@150 Pp bskt, 
prime 1@1 25, com to good 7ic. Ch pears in steady 
demand. Bartlett 3a450 P bbl, Seckel 2 50a4,com 
50@75e. Plums in full supply and quiet. Damson 
40c p bskt, green gage 40c. Cape Cod cranberries 
5@8 P bbl. 


HAY AND STRAW-—At Chicago, offerings of 
timothy large and demand light, causing a weak 
market. Nol timothy $1050@11, No2 950@10,mixed 
7@9, upland prairie 8 50@11, rye straw 5 50@6 25. 

At New York, demand fairly active, offerings 
moderate. Prime timothy 75@80c P 100 Ibs, No 1 
70@T5e, No 2 65@70c, No 3 50@55c, mixed clover 50@ 
55c, clover 45@50c, salt hay 40@45c, long rye straw 
50@55e, short 40@45c, wheat 40c, oat 40@45c. 

At Boston, ch old hay well cleared, rye straw 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 





The great drought is teaching a tremendous 
lesson in farm economy to many who _ have 
heretofore wasted their corn fodder. A part 
of the problem is howto handle the crop to get 
the most out of it, and at the least expense. 
Instead of husking out the ears by hand and 
again handling the fodder to cut it up, a machine 
like the Keystone corn husker and fodder cutter 
can be used, which does all the work at one 
operation. The fodder poonases by this machine 
has become a marketable article, and is now sold 
in cities and towns by the load, and also baled 
like hay, and at the same prices as the best tame 
hay. If you want some interesting reading, it will 
pay ou to send to the Keystone Mfg. Co., Sterling, 
aoe or their free book, ‘“‘The Great Leak on the 

arm.” 





“The Life of an Iron Roof or how long will it 
last” is the title of an instructive little book upon 
the use and a eg of iron —- sent 
free by the Cincinnati Corrugating Co., Box 32, 
Piqua, Ohio. 
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Pleasures on the Farm. 





MAYME ISHAM: 


Have you never read a poem sweetly told in 
words that charm, 

All about some happy childhood and the “pleas- 
ures on the farm’”’? 

“Ah! for childhood,” you will murmur, ‘“‘¢hen the 
farm is — well;’ 

But you wonder if for manhood this is just the 
spot to dwell. 


And you question oft within you what those 
“pleasures” really mean 

As you think of night and morning and the hard 
day in between ; 

Of the mowing in the meadow with the hot sun 
scorching down; 

Of the hoeing, and the digging, and the market- 
ing in town. 


Breakfast early in the morning, oftentimes by 
candle light, 

Then a hustle through the day-time, and a supper 
late at night: 

That’s the story oft repeated of the farmer’s toil- 
some year. 

Can we look and find a brightness to this life that 
seems so drear? 


True there’s beauty in the sunshine and a fresh- 
ness in the air, 

But when the sweat is pouring, why, what can a 

ody care 

For the beauty round about him, for the murmur 
of the breeze, 

For the distant song of robin, or the rustle of the 
trees? 


But there’re two sides to a story if we only read 
it right; 

There’s a dark side to the farm life, and another, 
shining bright. 

There’s a freedom; there’s a gladness; there’sa 
joy: life-giving, great, 

In the open-hearted country that we cannot help 
partake! 


There are sheuts of children playing, sweeter far 
than city’s din; 

And we glory in their freedom far removed from 
city’s sin. 

There are kind, warm-hearted neighbors and we 
grasp the friendly hand, 

And we talk our trials over feeling sure they un- 
derstand. 


And we feel repaid for labor when we sit on win- 
ter’s night 

With our dear ones all about us dimly seen in 
fading light; 

And we sing some sweet old ballad calling 
mem /’ries of the past, 

And we laugh and talk together, hoping only,— 
this may last. 


There are apples sweet and juicy, and we like 
them all the more 

When we know they’re from the Baldwin” that 
just hangs the Grover o’er; 

We can: hear its branches sighing in the breeze 
that just went by; 

And we see those days in autumn when we pluck- 
ed the fruit on high. 


Oh! too numerous to mention when we stop to 
count them all 

Are the pleasures in the country on the farm, 
from fall to fall. 

To be sure, a minor sadness sometimes stirs this 
life of ours; 

But we know, for we have seen it, that there’s 
sunshine after showers. 


And whate’er our occupation, in the shop, or on 
the farm, 

We can find the “silver lining;” and so, now, 
what’s the harm 

In this our little life here, to catch these brighter 
omy 

And hold them ere they vanish like sweet forgot- 
ten dreams? 





A Rich Woman. 


Julia Brown-Strode. 


Hope Harper’s mother had been a delicate, 
high-strung woman whose energies were early 
forced along channels of financial gain. She 
had possessed the soul of a philanthropist and 
poet, but she had early married a magnetic 
young farmer whose tastes were as material as 
her Own were spiritual. She married well, so 
her friends said—an excellent manager, a man 
ofjindomitable will, but one who gave every 
ss of some day being rich. They had 


egun humbly, but inthe first fourteen years 
of their married life they had purchased and 
paid for a fine farm and had built a handsome 





EVENINGS AT HOME 








brick house; besides Mr Harper was at the 
head of a thriving lumber trade in the adjoin- 
ing town. But one spring morning when the 
sky was like sapphire, and the dewy green of 
the orchard sward mottled pink and white by 
the rain of apple-blossoms, Hope had come in 
from her search of the damp weeds of an un- 
kept garden, where a brood of young turkeys 
had wandered, to find her mother resting with 
her head between her outstretched arms, upon 
the heavy churn, fast asleep. It was that long, 
deep sleep, from which the physical being 
never awakes. 

Hope was then 13 years of age. She had been 
her mother’s idol. Through years of enforced 
renunciation, Mrs Harper had saved herself 
from the bitterness of life by centering her am- 
bitions on this child of her bosom. In her she 
perceived the fulfilment of her own deep long- 
ing. She had grown at length to feel that that 
was enongh, that it was right—a part of the 
great plan; she, after all, had been but a 
gnarled root, but destined to bear a fspiritual 
blossom. (That was enough. Drudgery at 
times became almost pleasant in the thought 
that her child should never endure the struggle 
for material gain. In Hope’s young childhood 
this had been her comfort, but as time went on 
she came to realize that even this later ambi- 
= was not to be achieved without strong ef- 

ort. 

At the time of her mother’s death Hope had 
received scarcely the advantages afforded by 
the common school. She had been a |wonder- 
fully brilliant pupil, but the walk to school had 
beena long and tiresome one, and she had often 
been obliged to give it up on account of deli- 
cate health. At such times her father would 
say, ‘ Better let her stop for good, mother.” 

“IT would rather die,’’ Hope would say plain- 
tively, “than not know anything! ” 

“Tut, tut!’ her father had said, “ little girls 
musn’t talk like that.” 

“Tf we could have Miss Dare come in for a 
few hours each day to teach her,’’ Mrs Harper 
would say, half meditatively, half pleadingly. 
“T can’t bear to think of the child growing up 
without an education. I have worked for that 
all my life.”’ 

“She will be able to start to school again in 
the spring,” had been Mr Harper’s encourag- 
ing reply. ‘Let her rest up now.” And thus 
each time the matter had heen settled. 

After her mother’s death Hope’s aunt offered 
to give hera home. Her father accepted the 

roposition. It saved his paying the child’s 

oard, besides giving her a fixed home, and he 
would not have asked a better one for her than 
this at Henneberry farm. His own home was 
now unsettled. He had broken up housekeep- 
ing and increasing business occupied him both 
in town and in the country. 

The home to which Hope went was very like 
the one she had left, save the lack of her 
mother’s refining influence. Her aunt was 
her father’s sister, with similar business tact 
and ambition. She was, so to speak, a stupen- 
dous worker, sweeping ae before her. 
She was a portly woman, with a large, comely 
face, once very fair. ‘I used to be as white as 
a doll,” she said, looking depreciatingly at 
Hope’s olive-tinted complexion. “Our folks 
was all light-skinned. ope takes after her 
ma. 

Hope’s skin was dark, but smooth and clear 
as translucent marble through which the light 
of life shined. Her_hair was dark to blackness 
as were her large soulful eyes. 

“A spear of medder grass ’ud make a shad- 
ow beside her,” said Uncle Henneberry; 
“they ain’t no strenth in a form like that.” 

“She ain’t been put to nothing to gain her 
strength,” said Aunt Henneberry. “Her 
ma has spoiled her. She must be made to 
keep reg’lar habits an’ help round and she will 
get as ruggid as any of us.” 

“Reg’ lar” habits at Henneberry farm meant 
to rise at 4 and go to bed anywhere between 8 
and 11. It seemed to Hope that almost before 
she had closed her weary eyes her aunt’s voice 
was calling her at the foot of the stairs. How 
unsympathetic and commanding the tones 
sounded in the clear gray morning! She would 
creep dutifully out and with the others begin 
the her of the day. She would have died 
rather than have been thought lazy; inbred 
was a feeling that there was nothing so intol- 
erable or disgraceful as laziness, and that even 
physical weakness was not to be pampered. 

School was now entirely given up. “If you 
will stay home and be a good girl,’’ Aunt Hen- 
neberry would say, “your uncle’ll do right by 
you some day.” 

Hope had stayed home. She had not the 
strength of willto do otherwise. At 15 she 
knew all the dreariness of drudgery, and was 
beginning to realize all the hopelessness that 
springs from unsatisfied longing. But early 
in her fifteenth year there shone a brightness 
on this unchosen path of her existence. From 
the distant metropolis there came to the farm 


a Miss Strange, a student and teacher. She 










was also a young naturalist and an artist, and 
had sought this country spot in which to spend 
afew weeks of her vacation. By the merest ac- 
cident she had found a boarding place at Hen- 
neberry farm. 

She had been there a week when Mr Harper 
drove out from town to see his daughter. Hope 
met him at the gate. She came skipping 
toward him with unwonted color in her dark 
cheek. She appeared to have somewhere 
drank of new life. She talked continually of 
her new friend during the few hours her 
father remained. 

“Papa, she knows everything,’ she said, look- 
ing up at him with shining eyes; “‘ and she has 
promised to teach me.”’ 

“She is no smarter than any of the rest of 
us,” said Aunt Henneberry. ‘‘She may have 
a little book learnin,’ but what else does she 
know? I’ll be bound she couldn’t make a loaf 
of bread to save her life. And what do you 
need of her teaching, Hope Harper? You'll 
be a rich woman some day if you learn to man- 
age and save.” 

Hope looked at her aunt as she stood pulling 
up and down the heavy dasher of the great 
wooden churn, herown small fingers engaged 
in an apparently endless task of preparing ap- 
ples for drying. She looked at her aunt but 
made no reply. It seemed so useless to at- 
tempt to make her understand. She did not 
mind this now. She only knew her own hun- 
gry soulwas being fed. She followed her 
father to the gate as he went away, clinging to 
his arm as she skipped by his side. She kissed 
him fondly more than once. She loved every- 
body as never before. The burden of her days 
seemed lifted. 

Miss Strange was a small, spare creature— 
progressive, but by no means “strong-minded.” 
She was gentle and unassuming, yet earnest 
and courageous. From the first she had taken 
the fondest interest in Hope. The evening of 
her arrival as she sat on the piazza with her 
book in her lap she had felt those hungry eyes 
upon her. Hope had lowered her drooping 
lashes with bashful respect, but Miss Strange 
had spoken to her and she had come at length 
and taken her seat at her feet. 

“Do you like to read?’ Miss Strange had 
asked, putting her soft hand on the young 
head. 

“Oh, so much,’”’ Hope had answered earnest- 
ly as she sought to catch a glimpse of the hid- 
den title of the book in Miss Strange’s lap. 

“T teach a large, large class of girls just your 
size, in our young ladies’ college at home.” 

“Oh, if you would only teach me.” 

Had she reflected a moment she would 
searcely have had the bravery to make a re- 
quest of this strange lady; but her words were 
spontaneous—a sort of prayer. The small 
hands were clasped and the large, appealing 
eyes lifted tothe face above her. 

Miss Strange kissed the gleaming forehead as 
she seated herself on the steps beside the girl- 
child. ‘I will teach you all [ can,” she said. 

Ah, these were glad days for Hope. She 
worked as she had never worked before. Noth- 
ing seemed hard for her now. She was all 
cheerfulness, all obedience and effort. Life 
had lost its dreariness; the hours spent with 
Miss Strange were Elysian. She drank in the 
living present. But one afternoon as she lay 
onthe orchard grass, with her head in Miss 
Strange’s lap, there came to her the first realiza- 
tion that the brightest days she had ever 
known were drawing toaclose. Miss Strange 
was going home, and she had said, “If you 
might come too,—come to school!’’ Hope’s 
heart seemed to pause heavily and then to 
bound forward. Every stagnant hope seemed 
to awaken with new life. Her nameless long- 
ing and shadowy ambitions seemed suddenly 
to have taken form and color. 

“Your father could afford it?’ Miss Strange 
had asked, gently. 

“My father has plenty of money,’’ Hope had 
faltered softly, ‘“but we are very saving.” 

“It would not cost much,” Miss Strange had 
replied. “You might help me. Many of the 
girls do help to defray expenses.” 

“T would work like a slave,’’ Hope answer- 
ed, stoutly. 

They talked fora long time—talked until the 
cows came up for milking and Hope’s aunt was 
salling her from the back porch. 

Hope went about her work that evening with 
a full heart. The great world seemed opening 
wide its arms to take her in. It would take 
such a meager sum to forward her ambition. 
She was not really needed here. When she 
came back she could do so much for every one. 
Each time she passed her aunt in her round of 
household duties she felt her heart swell with 
undefined hope and fear. Her little hands 
trembled and the large full glance was more 
and more timid and appealing. 

“What is the matter with 
had asked, bluntly. 

“ Nothing,’’ Hope had answered. 


She longed then to throw herself on the broad 


you?” her aunt 














bosom and tell her all; but her very timidity 
withheld her. She would not allow herself to 
think of the possibility of a refusal, but she 
dreaded her aunt’s blunt retorts and question- 
ings. But the day came when she felt she 
must speak. The time for Miss Strange’s de- 
parture was very near at hand. 

“You don’t need schoolin’ a bit more than a 
zat needs two tails,’’ was Aunt Henneberry’s 
reply. ‘‘You can read and write and cipher, 
and that is enough. I have seen enough of 
girls galevantin’ off to school and spendin’ 
money for nothing.” 

“But, aunt, could teach and make more 
money than [ would spend at school.” 

“You don’t need to teach if you learn to tend 
to what you got. There ain’t a girl in the 
county now that is as rich as you be.”’ 

“But, aunt—”’ 

“There,” said her aunt, peremptorily, “I 
never could abide teasin’ and it ain’t me to 
stan’ and argify with a child.”’ 

Hope had turned away sick—sick. The dull 
sinking of her heart seemed to take away sight 
and voice. She groped her way blindly up- 
stairs and fell prostrate on the crumpled 
breadths of carpet she had been sewing for the 
room below. Miss Strange attempted to talk 
the matter over with Mrs Henneberry. It was 
of no use. Her mind was made up,—made up 
by nature. The wisdom of the gods could not 
have shaken her opinion, once she had formed 
it. And this matter she thought too absurd 
for consideration. The next afternoon when 
on some errands for her aunt, Hope drove to 
town, Miss Strange went with her to interview 
Mr Harper. 

“Tt is just as her aunt says,’ Mr Harper had 
replied; ‘‘she is pretty smallto be away from 
home. She’d need lots of fix-ups, wouldn’t 
she?” 

“No,” said Hope, with great disgust, “I’d be 
willing to go in rags.” 

“Tut, tut,” said her father, with an attempt 
at soothing reproof. “Well, Miss Strange, it 
is just as her aunt says.” 

Mr Harper never had the heart to refuse his 
impulsive daughter. He always deferred a 
matter or left the decision with her aunt. 
They drove back home that night through the 
red sunset light, Hope looking straight before 
her along the line of hard baked road. She 
was silent. 

“Don’t look like that,’? Miss Strange had 
said, gazing at the white and stony profile. 
“Cry, do anything—don't look like that.” 

“T shall never ery again. I shall never beg 
again as long as I live.’ 

“Tt may be that you can come to school next 
year.” 

“No, I shall live on always just as you see 
me now.”’ 

She went about her work that night with a 
set face of cold“despair. “I can abide anything 
but a stubborn disposition,’’ said her aunt. 
The next day Miss Strange returned to the 
city. 

“You orto be ashamed of yourself,” Aunt 
Henneberry said, as the days went by and the 
cold, white face never changed, ‘“‘you as have 
everything and will be a rich woman some 
day.” 

“T hate such riches!’’ Hope flashed out with 
sharp bitterness. “Were they mine to-day I 
would spend every dollar as though it were 
water.” 

“And she would, too,’ Aunt Henneberry said 
that night as she quoted to Uncle Henneberry 
Hope’s remark. ‘She is no more like the Har- 
pers than day is like night.” 

” . * 

Ten years later Miss Strange called at Henne- 
berry farm. She was passing through the ad- 
joining town and took this opportunity of 
again seeing Hope. She was obliged however 
to drive across to the Harper farm. Hope had 
married five years before and was living with 
her husband on her father’s place. Her father 
was also married and was living in town. A 
young family was springing up around him. 

Hope came in from the garden where she 
had been picking berries from the tangled 
vines in the hot afternoon sunshine. “I would 
have known you anywhere,” she said to Miss 
Strange, as she the took fretting baby from 
the cradle and held it to her bosom. The 
other two children left with the maid-of all- 
work had come in and were clinging about 
her bashfully. “You are not married?’ she 
asked, looking searchingly into the sweet, 
high-bred face. 

“T am*soon to be married,’’ Miss Strange 
answered, a delicate wave of color sweeping 
her soft cheek. 

“Oh, don’t!’ with the old appealing look. 

Miss Strange laughed, and Hope blushed as 
she caressed fondly the little curling head 
nestling against her arm. ‘You know I am 
afraid it might put an end to your ambitions. 
You remember my own wild dreams of impos- 
sible achievement. They are all crowded out 
now ” 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


‘Your ambitions will now more or less cen- 
ter in your children,’’ Miss Strange answered, 
almost soothingly. “They are bright and 
lovely.” 

“My mother had ambitions for me,’’ was all 
Hope said, as she laid her baby tenderly back 
in the cradle. 

* * * 

“Nice farm, this,’ said the burly driver as 
he assisted Miss Strange into the carriage. 
Your little gal is a rich woman.” 

Miss Strange looked back as they drove on 
and saw Hope returning to the berry patch. 
A flapping sunbonnet hid her face. Her frail 
shoulders were already bent. “A rich wo- 
man.’’ Ah, me! 

There is an uncoined, undeveloped wealth of 
soul and brain. There are gold and jewels in 
earth’s rich bosom that will never see the light 
of day. 





Moll’s Weddin’. 


WIN PACKARD. 





Moll got married t’other day 
In the meetin’ house up town. 
People came, now, quite a way, 
Heerd what parson had ter say, 
Saw ther weddin’ gown, 


Fired ol’ shoes an’ rice at Moll 
When she druv ter take the train. 

Moll she wuz perlite ter all, 

Axed ’m ter come up and call 
When she’s back again. 


Queerest thing, yer know, was how 
I got terther church an’ back. 

Never did sech thing til now, 

Never thought on’t Pll allow, 
I,—wal—, I rid in a hack. 


Gosh I did! I felt so queer, 

Me,—yer know,—all sot up straight, 
Plate glass winder front an’ rear, 
Didn’t dare ter move fer fear 

Suthin’ d flubsticate. 


Smith an’ Jones wuz passin’ by, 
Kinder grinned as much’s ter say, 

*‘See Ol’ Hayseed ! ain’t he high?” 

Some folks laughed, too,—don’t see why,— 
Land! I ain’t no jay. 


Wal I got thar just ther same; 

I'll be blowed, tho’, comin’ back 
I jest walked,—yaas, tain’t my game 
Ridin’ out in any blame 

High-toned hack. 





Just for Fun. 





“Sure” said Pat, between his‘ sobs, as he 
warmly shook the hand of the departing under- 
taker, ‘sure, if my woife wuz aloive this minit, 
she’d be afther thankin’ yez herself for the da- 
cent manner in which ye kindocted her 
funeral.’’ 





A German deputy in taunting the ministry 
said: ‘Upon the ministerial benches we hear 
nothing—nothing but profound silence.” 





“You wish to marry one of my daughters. 
The youngest will get 15,000 marks, the second 
30,000 and the eldest 45,000." “You don’t hap- 
pen to have one still older?” 





The campaign orator stood at: the front of the 
platform and, after a pause in his address, 
said: ‘And let me urge upon you, my fellow 
voters, to take to yourselves the inspiring 
words of that Greek patriot, Marco Bozzaris: 
‘Strike for the green graves of your sires; 
strike till the last armed foe expires; strike 
for—’’’ At this juncture the still, small 
voice of a juvenile baseball enthusiast, who 
lingered at the edge of the crowd, broke in, 
“Say, mister, dat’s t’ree strikes; you’re out!” 





The Young Man: Gracie, what is it your fa- 
ther sees in me to object to, darling? 

The Young Woman (wiping away a tear): 
He doesn’t see anything in you, Algernon; 
that’s why he objects. 


Mrs O’Brien: Good mornin,’ Mrs McCabe. 
An’ phwat makes yez look so sad? 

Mrs McCabe: Shure, Dennis was sent to jail 
for six months. 

Mrs O’Brien: Well, shure, don’t worry. Six 
months will soon pass. 

Mrs McCabe: Shure, that’s phwat worries 
me. 

Miss Beauti: How do you like my new pho- 
tograph? Little girl: It’s perfectly lovely. 
Did you really sit for it yourself? 

Mrs Youngma: And so my darling got the 
prize at the baby show? I knewhe would. It 
couldn't have been otherwise. 

Old Bachelor (one of the judges): Yes, Ma- 
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dame; we all agreed that your baby was the 
least objectionable of the lot. 





Proud father (to friend): Thisis my young- 
est boy. Frank, this is Mr Jackson. Fran 
(brightly): Is that the man who mamma said 
yesterday had more money than brains ? 





“Ah,” said the casual caller, seeing the poet 
at work in the adjoining room, “the fire of 
genius is burning, eh?’’ “No,” said the poet’s 
practical wife, “1 guess it is his cigarette that 
smells so.” 





They had wandered into the conservatory. 
The music came to them in faint, rhythmic 
throbs. 

“T have had many men at my feet,’’ she was 
saying, carelessly, “but in vain. Noneof them 
met my requirements.’”’ 

He pondered. 

“Have you tried corn plasters?” he suddenl 
asked. “I have known them to do the wor 
when the most skillful chiropodists had failed.” 





A Boy With an Idea, 





Patsy gets tired of carrying Mother Goose in 
tit basket, and hits upon a brilliant idea. 
ile, 





A Corner Bookcase. 





Corners are as convenient fas they are essen- 
tial, and the more we can tuck away into them 
the better—always 
providing we tuck 
away good things in 
i a goodly fashion. 
! Books are surely 
pee things, and 
ortunate is that 
ff ; home that overflows 
% a with them. But it 
is often a problem 
where to stow them 
all if -one is not the 
Mine proud possessor of 
. a big library. The 
revolving bookcases 
“ that are so roomy 
unfortunately de- 
mand a good deal of 
space for them- 
selves, and so are 
\ unpopular in small 
\) rooms where every 
“foot of land’ is 
precious. The most 
space - economizing 
| bookcases fit snugly 
t into the corners, 
ip? o and perhaps the one 
in the accompany- 
ing illustration 
\ Might take prece- 
dence for economy 
} A of room, as its con- 
‘Yip ” cave lines of shelves 
Saal allow the most pos- 
sible room for other 
furniture about it. 
It may be made as 
plain or as ornate 
as one wishes—the one in the sketch being 
very simple and easy to construct. It has a 
shelf at the top for a lamp and pitcher, or vase 
of flowers. The in-curving rows of books have 
a very pretty effect, that dees away with much 
of the stiffness and starchness of unbroken 
rows of books that are made to “toe the mark.”’ 
The idea was suggested by the necessity—that 
mother of such a large family of inventions— 
of using an old-fashioned rectangular ‘‘what 
not’’ as a bookcase. It was placed “cornering,”’ 
and the books arranged much like those in the 
illustration, with a very satisfactory result. 
Anybody with a talent for saws and planes can 
easily make a pretty and artistic home for his 
books. 
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F the News. 


_Factors in This Year’s Politics. 





The struggle between the two great parties 
this fall will be for the control of the next 
house of representatives. The democratic ma- 
jority of over 100 in the present house was 
elected by the resolution of forces not in sym- 
yathy with the policy of the preceding house. 

his fall conditions are reversed and democ- 
racy will have to contend with the united re- 
publican vote reinforced by democrats*who are 
dissatisfied with the congress they helped 
elect, and also by a large floating vote which, 
especially in times of depression, affiliates 
with the party out of power. The situation is 
also complicated by elements which did not 
enter into the campaign of two years ago. One 
isthe A PA and the other is the bolt of the 
Louisiana sugar planters. The latter is of 
lesser import and affects but three congres- 
sional districts. 

The sugar planters have declared for protec- 
tion and in three districts nominated republi- 
can candidates for congress. The democrats 
will make a vigorous contest, and if they can 
secure from the national leaders of the party, 
as they hope, the promise that the bounty of 
184 will be paid and that no free sugar bill 
will be passed this winter, they may overcome 
the disaffection. 

The A P A or American protective associa- 
tion is a conclave having councils in ever 
large city in the north. It bears a consid- 
erable resemblance to the know-nothing party 
of the early fifties. It demands restriction of 
emigration, extension of the time required 
for naturalization, protection of the free pub- 
lic school system and that no public funds or 
property be used for sectarian purposes. Cath- 
olics see in the last clauses hostility to their 
faith and claim that the organization other- 
wise discriminates against them. The pre- 
dominance of the A P A in local contests has 
made it an important factor in state politics in 
Missouri, Ohio, New York and to some extent 
in New England. The Ohio democratic plat- 
form denounces the A P A, Missouri republi- 
cans refused to condemn the organization and 
the New York republican convention declined 
to insert an anti-catholic plank, but in general 
both republican and democratic platforms are 
noncommital. 

Perhaps the most significant fact reflected by 
the various platforms is the change of senti- 
ment in favor of bimetallism. In Michigan the 
democrats will engage only free silver men for 
speakers. 

National issues are side-tracked in several 
western states. Colorado republicans believe 
the suppression of anarchy to be paramount, 
Nevada populists wouid have tie government 
employ idle labor in reclaiming arid land, and 
in Arizona the democrats’ chief concern is 
the disposal of the notorious redskin,Geronimo. 

In South Carolina, where a United States sen- 
ator is to be elected, feeling between Till- 
manites and out-and-out democrats runs high, 
and if both factions nominate state and legis- 
lative tickets, as seems probable, a dual gov- 
ernment will likely be organized and each fac- 
tion will send a senator to Washington. 

At the Ohio democratic convention there was 
a disposition to censure Senator Brice for his 
tariff record, but Brice’ friends were in the 
majority. In New York the republicans have 
nominated Ex-Vice-President Morton for gov- 
ernor on a platform which declares the tariff 
bill a sectiOnal measure, recognizes the right 
of labor to organize for protection or advance- 
ment and favors an international agreement 
which shall result in using both gold and sil- 
ver as a circulating medium. The most impor- 
tant part of the Connecticut republican plat- 
form is the curreney plank which is similar to 
that adopted in New York. 

The Middle Section.—Philadelphia has under 
consideration a ship canal to New York city. 
The route would have the advantage of supple- 
menting the traffic between Philadelphia and 
Europe with the water traftic between that city 
and the metropolis. Such a canal would also 





be an inland waterway between the two larg- 
est cities of the Atlantic coast through which 
war vessels could aid either city as occasion 
might demand. 

A Louisiana concern has applied to the dis- 
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trict supreme court at Washington for a man- 
danus to compel the secretary of the treasury 
and the commissioner of internal revenue to 
continue the inspection of sugar plantations, as 
required by the McKinley law. 


Detectives raided an Italian den in New 
York city and captured molds for 10 and 25 


cent pieces, and a quantity of spurious coin. 

A verdict for $2500 has been rendered against 
the clothing cutters and trimmers’ assembly of 
the Baltimore Knights of Labor in favor of a 
non-union cutter who was discharged because 
the assembly threatened to blacklist his em- 
ployers. 

As a result of the carpenters’ strike over 100 
firms engaged in building have formed them- 
selves into a building, trades league and will 
hereafter employ union or non-union labor as 
they choose. 

Several unusual cases of highway robbery 
have lately taken place in New York city, gangs 
of roughs holding up citizens in the principal 
thoroughfares in the early evening. 

Controller of the Currency Eckels in a 
speech before the national bankers’ associa- 
tion at Cleveland, O, spoke in praise of the 
national bank system. Mr Eckels said that 
the idea that a large volume of currency is nec- 
essary to prosperity was fallacious. 





Thomas G. Lawler, Commander.—The new 
commander-in-chief of the Grand Army, Thom- 
as G. Lawler of Illinois, served three years in 


é se the late war, enlist- 
A 3 






ing when 17 years 
old as a private in 
the 19th Illinois in- 
fantry, being in ey- 
ery battle in which 
the regiment partici+ 
pated. He rose to 
the rank of Ist lieu- 
tenant and com- 
manded his company 
for two months dur- 
ing the Atlanta cam- 
paign. In 1876 he 
organized the Rock- 
ford rifles, which be- 
sanae the best known 
= is 4 military company.in 

——iae= . the west. He was 
for several years commander of the 3d regi- 
ment, Illinois national guard, and has been 
commander of G. L. Nevens post No 1 for 26 
years. Commander Lawler is engaged in the 
coal and lumber business at Rockford. 





At Home and Abroad.—The patroling of Beh- 
ring sea to protect seals has cost the govern- 
ment $400,000 the past year. The American 
fleet appears to have been doing all the work, 
England having but one vessei on duty. Next 
season the United States will send only as 
many cutters as Great Britain does. 

The South is indignant at the change of the 
name of the postoftice at Appomattox Court 
House, Va, to Surrender. 

The deep-water convention which met at 
Toronto, Ont, recommended that the govern- 
ments of Canadaand the United States appoint 
a joint commission for the purpose of deter- 
mining the question of mutual cost of a water- 
way tothe United States seaboard by way of 
the Hudson river. 

When Gladstone last came into power he 
had pledged himself to secure the passage of a 
local option measure, but in a recent letter he 
maintains that the Gothenburg system is the 
only one permissable. 

The indiscriminate sale Of liquor against the 
laws of Alaska prompted the government to 
revoke all licenses in the territory, and it has 
been discovered that kegs of beer are being 
pa in barrels of sugar. A convention will 
vw held in Yunea in November to consider the 
best means of securing remedial legislation. 
A new code of laws is needed, as is a mail 
route into the Yukon country by way of Chil- 
cat. 

The negroes of southern Alabama are inter- 
ested in schemes for emigration to Liberia. It 
is said that a steamer will sail from Mobile 
and New Orleans with 300 negroes early next 
month. A convention at Pineapple, Ala, ap- 
pointed a committee to go to Liberia to make 
an investigation of the report that each emi- 
grant is given 20 acres of land and the neces- 
sary farming implements. 

Suit has been filed for the impeachment cf 
Mayor Fitzpatrick of New Orleans on charges 
of favoritism and incompetency. 

There is littie doubt that France intends to 
dominate in Madagascar even if it is necessary 
to conquer the island. England may possibly 
be drawn into the quarrel as English missiona- 
ries are teaching the natives that England is 
their protector and English ships bring them 
munitions. 

Jeremiah O’Rourke, supervising architect of 
the treasury, has been removed by Secretary 
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Carlisle. O’Rourke is a trained architect of 30 
years’ experience and claims that his removal 
is due to the machinations of subordinates: 

A tornado in Mitchell county, la, wrecked a 
dozen towns and killed 100 people. 


Results of Constitutional Convention.—Nearly 
a third of the memhers of the New York con- 
stitutional convention of 1846 were farmers. 
Four-fifths of the convention of 1894 were law- 
yers, but the propositions of this year’s assem- 
blage are no means as radical as that of 1846, 
which uprooted the chancery system which 
enabled the governor to dominate in local poli- 
ties, ordered that the truth of a charge be 
pleaded in libel cases, and abolished feudal 
tenures and lotteries. One of the new amend- 
ments makes it a misdemeanor for any public 
officer to accept a free pass, free transporta- 
tion, franking privileges or discrimination from 
any corporation. A concession was made to 
trades unions by prohibiting the employment 
of convict labor except upon public works. 
One of the most important measures of the con- 
vention was the judiciary amendment, which 
among other provisions restricts the legislative 
representation of New York and Brooklyn to a 
maximum of one-half the legislature. The advo- 
cates of the measure claim that it is necessary 
to save the remainder of the state from the evils 
of corporate wealth and ring rule. The oppo- 
nents say that as these cities now contain nearly 
one-half the population of the state and already 
pay more than half the taxation, in a few years 
the provision will mean taxation without rep- 






resentation. Other important amendments 
abolish the coroner’s investigation, provide 


for civil appointments according to merit, for- 
bid the appropriation of public funds to schools 
under denominational control and require the 
maintenance of a state board of charities with 
visitorial powers. 





Glimpses of the West and South.—The sheep 
war in Colorado between settlers of the Platte 
country and sheepmen of Utah who fatten 
their flocks in Colorado can hardly be perma- 
nently settled until the pastures are abandon- 
ed by the sheepmen. Cattle owners recently 
killed upward of 5000 sheep near Grand Junc- 
tion. 

A court of inquiry, appointed by Governor 
Markham of California to report on the pro- 
ceedings of the national guard at Sacramento 
on July 4, when several companies refused to 
fire upon strikers, has convened in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Senator Jones of Nevada, who lately went 
over to the populists, has been requested to re- 
sign by the republicans, but intends to wait 
until the meeting of the legislature, which, be- 
ing composed of silver men, may elect him 
his own successor. 

Three Chinese, who deserted the Celestial 
kingdom at the beginning of the Corean war 
have been deported from Port Townsend, 
Wash. On their arrival in Hong Kong they 
will be sentenced to death but as they are well 
provided with money they will probably es- 
cape the penalty by furnishing cod@lies, who for 
a small pecuniary inducement and time in 
which te spend the same, willingly take the 
places of condemned men. 

Warrants have been sworn out for the arrest 
of the governor, auditor and treasurer of Mis- 


—_— 


On to Pekin!—Recent events in Corea have 
demonstrated the superior efficiency of the 
Japanese army and navy as compared with 
that of China. At an engagement at Peng 
Yang the Chinese are estimated to have lost 
16,000 men, and at the mouth of the Yalu river 
in upper Corea, Japan won a signal victory 
over China’s tleet. These successes have re- 
sulted in a strong expression in China for 
peace, while in Japan the ery is “On to Pekin!” 
Japan’s vigorous prosecution of the war is an- 
other evidence of her advance in civilization, 
and the new treaties which she is negotiating 
with the great powers, including the United 
States, are important as recognizing for the 
first time that Japan is one of the sisterhood of 
civilized nations. 

The Canadian-Australian Cable.—The recent 
colonial conference voted to establish cable com- 
munication free from foreign control between 
Canada and Australia and the Canadian govern- 
ment has asked for proposals to operate the 
cable in three ways, namely: The cable to be 
owned and controlled by the governnent, 
(2) maintained and worked by a subsidized com- 
pany, (3) owned and worked by & company un- 
der a government guarantee. The northern 
terminns wiil be Vancouver Island, the Austra- 
lian terminus being either at Bowen in Queens- 
land, or Sydney. Seven roates are mentioned 
varying in length from 6000 to 8600 miles. Three 
years will be allowed for building the cable 
and the first year’s gross receipts which are 
estimated at $500,000 will be largely from Euro- 
pean business, but improved facilities are ex- 
pected to develop a considerable business from 
Canada and the United States. 
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Hints on House-Building. 


DOLA FAY. 





The first consideration in building a house is 


comfort. Every farmer’s wife needs and ap- 
preciates a large, commodious cellar. Unless 


the house is very large, it is poor economy not 
to have the cellar under the whole house. Di- 
vide the cellar off into two apartments, one for 
vegetables and one for milk, butter, canned 
fruit, ete. A cellar bottom should be cemented 
with cement concrete to the depth of two or 
three inches. A firm solid cement for flooring a 
cellar can be made by the following recipe: 
Take any receptacle and fill loosely with sand, 
measure the water and pour on the sand till 
the receptacle is full. Mix with the wet sand 
as much Portland cement as it took of water to 
wet the sand; then add water enough to work 
nicely. This will make a good solid fioor. 

Have an outside cellar door to prevent dirt 
from being tracked through the house while 
vegetables, fruit and other things are being 
carried through to an interior cellar way. Un- 
less it is perfectly convenient do not make the 
cellar stairs under the chamber stairs. Better 
make a closet under the chamber stairs and let 
the cellar stairs go down from the pantry or 
some place in the kitchen where they will be 
convenient to use regularly. <A stairway hay- 
ing alanding is preferable to along flight of 
stairs, unbroken by a landing, as the danger 
of falling is lessened. 

By all means have a pantry, and have it as 
large as you conveniently can. Let it contain 
allthe conveniences you can. If the kitchen 
serves also as a dining room, it may be more 
easily kept presentable if a large pantry is at 
hand. Very much depends upon the location 
of sink, cupboards, etc, so as to make the least 
work for the housewife. 

In planning a house closets are too often left 
out. Have plenty of closet room. In planning 
a closet have it wide enough for a trunk at one 
end, In the same end, put a broad shelf at a 
convenient hight for surplus bedding. One 
corner of 2 room may be cut off for a space of 
34 feet on each side. This can be treated as a 
solid wall with a doorway cutin. This arrange- 
ment will not detract from the appearance of 
the room. 

Nothing but well-seasoned wood should be 
used for flooring, especially in rooms which 
are not to be carpeted. Inselecting flooring, no 
matter what the wood is, choose fine grain; 
avoid wavy grain. Knotty places are apt to 
seale off. 

A pleasant appendage to the farm house is a 
shady back porch, where the tired housekeeper 
may sit and rest on a warm day. 





Uses of Oilcloth. 


Floor oilcloths are each year being more gen- 
erally used, especially the flexible ones. Many 
housekeepers put a wide breadth of it under 
the dining table over the carpet already in 
place. This not only saves the carpet from 
wear, but is easily cleaned with the use of a 
damp cloth, and you will be quite surprised to 
know how soon it becomes dirty, a fact not 
noticeable when a carpet alone is in use, as 
very much of the fine dirt sifts through to the 
floor beneath, injuring the carpet to a great 
extent. Often when the dining room floor is 
not carpeted, an oilcloth is used under the 
table, for the men folks, occupying the same 
position at the table for years, are certain to 
wear the paint from the floor, especially if they 
wear heavy boots or shoes; and if they are 
careless or uneasy with their feet, in a few 
months the floor shows the effects, all of which 
the oilcloth prevents. Placed upon the floor 
before the sink, table, desk or any place where 
there is much wear in the dining room, kitchen 
or sitting room where rugs are not used, the 
saving in carpets and painted floors amounts to 
quite asumeven in one year. These flexible 
cloths are often used under stoves, and should 
extend to some distance upon each side, but 
the thick, heavy ones are better adapted for 
this purpose. The price of each kind is within 
the reach of all. Many of the designs are really 
beautiful, and prominent colors can be selected 
to match the carpet, paper, or paint in the room 
for which the cloth is intended. The artistic 
designs cost no more than the mere daubs of 
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blazing colors. The small figured flexible 
cloths are very desirable for table covers, as 
they are readily cleaned, and are much used 
upon the kitchen table, and while they must be 
removed for certain culinary operations, they 
are readily replaced, and the tables look neater 
when they are in place; and when once used, 


they are seldom discarded, except for new ones. 





A Clothesline Under Shelter. 





L. D. SNOOK. 
Not infrequently a whole washing is left 
soaking in the tub for a day or more simply 


because the day the washing is completed the 
temperature is not suitable for rapid or proper 
drying. Too often after they are on the line a 
shower comes up and the clothes are obliged 
to remain out until long into the night, and 
then are not in a desired condition. A heavy 
wind may spring up, and there is more wear 
from flapping about than while in actual serv- 
ice the whole week previous. During the win- 
ter it is hardly short of barbarous to compel a 
woman to wade through and stand in the snow 
and slush while hanging out the clothes of her 
liege lord, to say nothing about the danger of 
taking cold by going from the steaming suds 
out into the zero temperature. 

There is no sense nor justice in this, for the 
reason that clotheslines of both wire and fiber 
are extremely cheap and about all premises 
there is some room or sheltered place where 
the clothes can be hung, even the corn crib 
may be utilized if nothing better can be found. 
Or hang them up in the spare room, which in 
most cases is not used but half a dozen times a 
year, and one or two such lessons may induce 
him to provide a suitable shelter for the use of 
the clothesline during inclement weather. 





Night Wrapper for Mothers. 





Those who have to rise often in the night to 
eare for little children, for the aged or for in- 
valids, will find this simple slip a great con- 
venience. It is made of washable cotton 
goods, preferably soft white print thickly dot- 
ted with tiny figures in black, blue, pink or 
red. It is as easily washed and ironed as is a 
white nightdress, which it takes the place of— 
though some prefer to keep the wrapper by the 
bedside and slip it 
on over the night- 
dress. In such a 
wrapper the wearer 
is ready to rise and 
go about her nursing 
whenever called; 


she need not be 
abashed if seen by 
those outside the 


nursery or sick-room, 
and it does not soil 
easily—three impor- 
tant items in its fav- 
or. There are only 








three pieces in the 

body, two plain sack 

fronts with three 

small plaits at the 

neck and a single 

back. piece with 

three plaits at each 

side of the center to 

match the fronts, 

SERVICEABLE NIGHT only the plaits are 
WRAPPER. underfolded much 


more deeply to give a pretty fullness to the 
skirt. The plaits are laid smoothly down a 
short distance from the neck and three cross- 
rows of feather stitching, in wash floss of the 
same color as the figures, confine them to the 
underfacing, which is as deep as an ordinary 
yoke, front and back. A single row of feather 
stitching gives a neat finish to the rolling col- 
lar, to the wrists of the balloon sleev;s and to 
the edge of the hem at the bottom. Thereis a 
handy breast pocket on the left side and small 
pearl buttons are used for the closing. These 
wrappers are usually made in sets of three. 
Often a separate color is chosen for each one, 
but only fast colors should be used. 








Do Not Be Stingy of Soap. 


MARY PARKER LANGLEY 


Papered walls should be carefully rubbed 
in even strokes with a clean, white cloth pin- 
ned tightly over a wide wall brush. If very 
much smoked, they can be cleaned with chem- 
ical dough, a preparation made for the purpose. 

-ainted woodwork should not be scrubbed. 
This spoils it, leaving it streaked. A better 
way is to wash it in good warm water in which 
some reliable washing compound has been dis- 
solved. While it seems a simple thing, there 
is some art in cleaning paint to make it look 
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well, as every good hoeu-exeeper knows. The 
same paint wiil very different in the 
hands of different cleaners. The rubbing 
stroke should always be with the grain of the 
wood. If contrary, it will look mottled and 
streaked. The water should be changed fre- 


iook 


quently or the paint will look muddy. Rub it 
dry with 2 clean cloth. Varnished woodwork 
can be cleened with cold tea. Windows should 


be cleaned only on a sunshiny day, otherwise 
they remain cloudy-looking. 

Don’t be stingy of clean water and soap, and 
wash everything washable. Closets and clothes 
presses should have all their contents hung 
out of doors and aired and tite interior be 
cleansed with weak ammonia water. Mirrors 
should be cleaned with whiting and polished 
with chamois skin. To clean chamois success- 
fully, it should be washed in warm soapy 
water, but no soap rubbed on, then rinsed only 
slightly, however, in warm water, so that some 
small proportion of the soap remains in the 
leather, which helps to keep it soft, then pull 
gently and hang where it will dry slowly, pull- 
ing it occasionally and rubbing it. If this is 
not done they will dry stiff and cannot be rub- 
bed soft. 





Seasonable Suggestions. 





Ribbon will be used without limit in the 
form of bows, ruftles, collars, rosettes, butter- 
flies, shoulder knots and sashes. very gown, 
every cloak and bonnet has ribbons upon it in 
some way. 

Costumes are decorated with rosettes of rib- 
bon on the side of the corsage with long ends 
extending nearly to the bottom of the skirt. 

Black moire sashes are worn as a loose belt 
knotted on the left side with two long ends 
and one loop. 

Hooks and eyes are out of fashion as service- 
able articles, but are very much the thing for 
trimming. Heavy, rope-twisted brass and sil- 
ver ones are as large as belt buckles and will 
be used for the same purpose. Pretty conceits 
about four inches long will be worn at the 
throat. Buttons are to be worn on nearly all 
the handsomest gowns and will add a great 
deal to their expense. 

Tailor-inade waistcoats of heavy plaid silk 
are being made up for autumn wear, and scar- 
let fronts are a feature this fall. These fronts 
are of mousseline de soie, made very fuli, and 
the fullness is contined by three straps of black 
or white open-work silk braid, according as 
the costume is black or white. ‘ 

The wheel collar, which is round and laid in 
plaits, narrow at the top and flaring like the 
spokes of a wheel, is seen on both gowns and 
wraps. 

Velvet sleeves with corselet to match are 
worn with cloth or silk waists. With the chif- 
fon waists, which have been so popular, we 
are now going to have a turn at velvet waists. 
These are worn with the black crepon skiris, 
and indeed with skirts of every description 
and material. Velvet is more in dernand tian 
has been the case for many years. 

Rosettes are seen everywhere, small, medi- 
um-sized and large rosettes. There must be 
rosettes on your gown, bonnet and cloak ec 
cape. 

Accordion-pleated or fluted black chiffor 3 
draped over the bodice of a gown with } J.t7 
effect. 





Correct Styles in Gloves. 





Light-colored kid gloves for everyday use, 
for everyday wear, except with very light 
gowns, have passed out of use, and the darker 
shades are preferred for morning dress. At 
one time the men were all wearing lemon-col- 
ored kids for morning dress, but now they sel- 
dom wear the light shades except for evening, 
while the old-fashioned black kids are kept 
entireiy for mourning. 

When gloves are ripped, mend them imme- 
diately, and when you take off your gloves pull 
them from the wrist downward so that they 
come off wrong side out. Never pull a glove 
off by the tingers. Light-colored gloves should 
be put away in tissue paper after each wear- 
ing. Tan and dark grey are the most service- 
able colors, and black usually wears out the 
soonest. Women’s gloves fit looser and last 
longer than they used to, and the,thumbs in all 
the best goods are gussetted. 

The fashionable shades this fall are: red 
tans, English tan, golden brown, modes, myr- 
tles, navy blue, slates and pearl. 

On the four-button gloves the large pearl 
button is not se much in evidence. The me- 
dium size is the correct thing, and although 
some gilt buttons are seen, the popular fancy 
will seek the silver ones. 

Dark red glace gloves, pique stitched with 
white, are brand new for early fall wear. 
There is every possible shade of brown, 
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bronze and tan kid gloves to match the new 
fall dress goods. 





A Simple Baby Dress. 


It is all in one piece from the little 
white throat to the two small feet—that is, not 
“counting” the sleeves of course. The special 
dress we have in mind 
is developed from wool- 
en plaid goods of a fine 
check,—black and red 
with narrow lines of 
gold and an uncertain 
color that might be blue 
and might not. It is a 
very serviceable little 
winter gown, warm and 
bright looking, and the 
tiny character of the 
checks gives it a babyish 
appearance that so many 
colored woolens fail to 
present. I suppose ey- 
ery mother prefers 
white for her baby’s 
dresses, but many moth- 
ers cannot afford to use it tor obvious reasons. 
Something dark enough and “mixed” enough 
to bear any amount of rolling and tumbling— 
and still pretty enough—must be found. It 
seems to be “Hobson’s choice.” The little 
dress illustrated here is for a bit of a mortal of 
two years old, more or less. A _ shallow yoke 
of lining material is first fitted, upon which 
the shirrings around the neck are sewed one at 
atime. The neck is shaped (from the goods 
itself) with a very generous allowance of 
width, to constitute the fullness of the lit- 
tle dress, and with sufficient allow- 
ance in length to turn over around the throat 
and form the little double ruffle that answers 
the purpose of a collar, and is so much prettier. 
The first gauging makes this little ruftle, and 
the following ones give the appearance of a 
round yoke. They may be few or many, to 
suit the taste. The dress is wonderfully dainty 
and baby-looking with only the one shirring, 
or, perhaps, only two. On the other hand, it is 
abit more “dressed up” in appearance with 
the gaugings extending nearly to the armsizes. 
The deep hem at the bottom of the little skirt 
is feather-stitched or simply hemmed. The 
sleeves may be made in any of the dainty 
fashions now in vogue, those pictured in the 
illustration being certainly very pretty and 
becoming. 





PRETTY LITTLE DRESS. 





Autumn Goods and Shapes. 





The skirt of a gown gets only secondary con- 
sideration, these days, but of whatever the 
muterial the skirt is made it must fit well on 
the hips. Plain skirts and elaborate waists 
will characterize the winter gowns. Many ofthe 
sleeves are made aftter the Elizabethan style 

=~ being tight fit- 
ting from wrist 
to elbow. The 
collar is always 
a distinctive 
feature and 
somewhat elab- 
orate. Round 
waists are more 
; popular than 
ever, and it is 
safe to say that 
ten round 
waists are 
worn to five 
skirted bodices. 
The skirts all 
stick out, this 
season, and stiff 
linings are 
needed to keep 
them in shape. 

. llthe 
sleeves are ver 
large and full 
and all the col- 
lars are on the 
stock or crush 
idea, with belts 
to correspond, 
unless the long 
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A BRAND NEW MODEL. 
ends are added. 

Irish poplins will be revived for winter 
gowns, especially for skirts to be worn with 
independent waists, in the same way that 
moire was the past season. The soft, clinging 
camel’s hair is coming in again, and some of the 
more expensive qualities are doubled-faced. 
The black came!’s hair shows green or red 
through from the wrong side, illuminating it in 
certain lights very effectively. There are also 
dotted and specked camel’s hair stuffs that are 
very pretty and quite new. Kersey cloth is a 


- and front of black 
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popular material for the tailor made _ suits, 
which are all the rage this autumn. 

A great many double-faced goods are shown, 
the light color on the reverse side revealing 
the twill more plainly than on the outer side, 
and this is useful as trimming in revers, col- 
lars, bands and borders. 

White mohair is a favorite material for even- 
ing gowns, and white bengaline is to be used 
a great deal for bridal gowns. All corded ef- 
fects will be fash- 
ionable, and 
heavy laces will 
be used in trim- 
ming them. 

Of all the col- 
ors in the newest 
tints violet takes 
the lead, then 
comes green, and 
after that cerise 
and the new 
cherry shade. 

A pretty house 
gown is of dark 
corntlower blue 
crepon with plain 
skirt. The yoke 
is made of sha 
ed bands _ bae 


and steel sequins 
on net, and the 
waistband is of 
folded black sat- AN AUTUMN CAPE. 
in. The sleeves are puffs of black chiffon over 
blue silk, folded chiffon forming the cuffs to 
the wrist. 








Mantelet Cape. 


F. P. SCRIBBLER. 





This handsome double cape with its long 
mantelet ends is designed especially for middle- 
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aged and elderly ladies, who cannot comforta- 
bly wear jackets and yet feel out of place in the 
short, flaring capes worn by younger women. 





As represented in the sketch, it is made ot soft, 
heavy silk lined with satin, and is trimmed 
with heavy bourdon lace and feather bands. 
Such a garment has an air of quiet elegance 





fitting it for church or carriage wear or for any 
ceremonious occasion. But the design is just 
as appropriate for capes of flannel, lady’s cloth, 
or heavier cloaking, and if prettily lined, 
or neatly stitched or bound on the edges, it 
need have no trimming at all except a feather 
or fur band, or a silk or ribbon ruche about 
the neck and down the fronts. 

The back of the cape may fall loosely in the 
usual manner, or, as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, the longer cape may be ar- 
ranged to fallin two shallow box plaits at the 
back, and these plaits may be tacked to the 
elastic belt at the waist line. In the latter case 
the plaits, between the waist line and the yoke, 
should be stayed by being tacked flatly toa 
narrow strip of lining. 





Baby’s Bib. 





A bib appears to be quite an important fea- 
ture to a baby’s wardrobe nowadays, and a 
freshly laundered one certainly adds to the 
little one’s appearance, and often saves the 





A NEAT AND INEXPENSIVE BIB. 


necessity of changing a slip. The linen ones 
are inexpensive and easily made. The heavy 
soft linen is used for this purpose, the edge fin- 
ished with a buttonhole stitch done in white 
linen. The ordinary bib pattern can be varied 
by cutting the edge in different designs, some 
in the leaf point pattern, others scalloped or 
left plain and worked in an irregular stitch. 
‘Baby”’ or some conventional design can be 
outlined on with linen if desired. A tiny pearl 
button and loop is used to fasten it around the 
neck. For more elaborate bibs to be worn 
over a coat, a large white silk handkerchief 
cut in two diagonally with a slit cut in middle 
of the bias edge two inches deep, hemmed with 
the briar stitch and trimmed with lace, wlil be 
found very pretty, dainty, and easily made, 





Features of Autumn Apparel. 





Golf capes in plaid, plain and mixed woolens 
with plaid and plain silk and satin linings. 

Black silk gowns made up with cherry col- 
ored velvet and jet trimming. 

Rosettes of jet set in the middle of a larger 
and flatter rosette of ribbon. 

Wide and unusually glossy satin ribbon, on 
the hats. 

Stee! buckles on black and colored hats. 

Beaver hats with a felt facing. 

Hiomespun plaids in dark colors. 

Separate collars of silk crepe, chiffon, gauze, 
velvet and moire. 

Moire coats made up with velvet sleeves. 

Pretty independent waists of white taffeta 
sprinkled with flowers in Dresden style, with 
crush collars and girdles of black satin. 

Bronze slippers and ties, and hosiery of 
every shade of brown. 

Large felt hats in pink, cherry, “bluet,” 
black, brown, tan, green or white. 

Satin and moire striped black silks on skirts 
and entire costumes. 





Pickling Small Cucumbers.— The cucumbers 
should be picked in the early morning, before the 
sunis long on them, and great care should be 
taken in handling, that they may not be bruised. 
Cover thickly with fine table salt, pour boiling 
water over them and let stand until cold. Drain, 
then pack carefully in glass fruit jars. Cover 
with cold, pure, cider vinegar, a few mustard 
seeds and asmall piece of horse radish root, say 
about an ineh long. Seal tightly. When opened 
these are very brittle and nice. Do not think it 
extravagant to put in jars. You will be surprised 
at the number you can get ina jar and the cer- 
tainty of having them sound. The horse radish 
will keep the scum from rising. 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


Brown Betty. 
ROSE LANGTRY. 





Go gather the apples that red ripe are lying, 

And cut all the cores and the peelings away; 

Then slice them, just as one would slice them for 
frying, 

And we'll Ba&ké a brown betty for dinner to-day. 


Then get a deep pan, with a close fitting cover, 
Alternately apples and crumbs in it lay; 

With sugar and cinnamon sprinkle them over, 
O we'll bake a brown betty for dinner to-day. 


Now go fill the pitcher with milk that is cream- 
ing, 

And earry brown betty along on a tray; 

An odor deliciously spicy comes steaming— 

O we'll have a grand feast on Miss Betty to-day. 





Possibilities of Grapes. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 





Grapes Canned Whole.—Heat cans very hot, 
fill them with stemmed grapes, cover with 
boiling water, seal and let stand ten minutes. 
Pour off the water, cover with thin boiling syr- 
up and seal. 

Grapes Canned Cold.—Boil water and hermet- 
ically seal till cold. Make ready a quantity of 
grapes cut from whole bunches in clusters of 
three or four. Let no grape be loosened from 
its stem, also remove all stems from which the 
fruit has fallen. Fill cans with these clusters, 
then cover to the brim with water immediate- 
ly after the can containing it is opened; seal at 
once. Another method is to fill cans with grapes 
prepared in the same way, under water. Drop 
them in carefully till the grapes have displaced 
the water and filled the can, then screw on the 
cover under water. One or two clusters as 
large as will go in the can without bruising, 
may be put up in this way, and look beauti- 
fully. The success of this method depends 
upon the certainty that no individual grape is 
loosened from its stem. 

Ripe Grape Jelly.—Heat stemmed grapes slow- 
ly, breaking a small quantity to start the juice. 
Put a few ata time in cheese cloth and ex- 
press the juice with lard squeezers if you have 
them. Quarter and core, but not pare, juicy 
tart apples. Cook and press outthe juice. Add 
one-third apple juice (or less) to the grape 
juice. If part apple juice is used grape jelly 
will not form crystals and there is no percepti- 
ble change in flavor. Boiltwo quarts only of 
this mixture ate time. Twenty minutes from 
the time it begins to boil add gradually eight 
teacupfuls of granulated sugar which was heat- 
ing in a very hot oven while the juice was boil- 
ing. Boil five minutes, then pour into jelly 
cups set on a towel wrung from cold or warm 
water. Cover when cold with butter paper. 

Grape Butter.—For 9 lbs of grape pulp after 
taking out the seeds and stems by pressing 
through a colander, use 6 lbs of sweet apples 
and 3 lbs of sugar. Steam the pared and cored 
apples till sufficiently soft to press easily 
through a colander, then cook with the grapes 
20 minutes, add the sugar and boil 15-minutes 
or until of the consistency of fruit butters. 

Pickled Grapes.—Fill a stone jar with alter- 
nate layers of white sugar and clusters of ripe, 
freshly picked grapes using sugar freely. Fill 
the jar one-third full of cold cider vinegar. As 
the grapes settle put on a plate and weight but 
do not press sufficiently to bruise the grapes or 
loosen them from the stems. In a week or 
two add sweetened vinegar if necessary to cov- 
er. Keep tightly covered and let stand two 
months before using. 

Grape Jam.—Stew the grapes until they are 
tender, then rub them through a colander. For 
every 4 teacupfuls of pulp use 3 teacupfuls of 
good brown sugar. Boil till when a little is 
dropped on a plate, no moisture gathers about 
the edge and it looks dry and glistening. All 
jam and fruit butter must be stirred very often 
as they scorch easily. 

Grape Preserves.—Place the skins and puip of 
grapes (after removing the seeds) in a kettle 
and cook with a little water till tender, then 
add sugar pound for pound and keep just at 
sealding heat 15 minutes. If allowed to boil 
the skins will become tough. Seal hot in pint 
or quart cans. The kettle should be covered 
while the skins and pulp are cooking. 

Grape Sauce.—Ripe, freshly gathered grapes 
make a very delicate table sauce by :emoving 
the skins and sprinkling the pulp liberally 
with powdered sugar. 

Sacramental Wine—Cook stemmed grapes 
with a very little water till the seeds separate. 
Press through a thick cloth, then for every ten 
pounds add three pounds of granulated sugar. 
Heat tillit boils, bottle and seal. This quantity 
makes one gallon. 

Grapes for long keeping should not be over 
ripe. Let them lie in baskets undisturbed two 
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or three days. Remove with a pair of scissors 
all green or imperfect grapes and any that are 
in the least loosened from the stems. Line the 
bottom and sides of paper and shallow wooden 
boxes with any paper except hewspaper ; put in 
loosely a layer of grapes, cover with paper, 
then a layer of grapes, till the box is full. 
Cover and keep in a moderately dry place till 
there is no danger of frost. 

Most cellars are too damp to store grapes. If 
kept too dry the grapes will shrivel. Examine 
occasionally and remove all imperfect or de- 
cayed grapes. Ihave kept them in thi way 
till April, placing them in a cold room and 
covering with blankets in freezing weather. 





Seasonable Recipes. 
MARY. 





Baked Apple Dumplings—Make a good bis- 
cuit dough. Peel tart apples and take out the 
core with an apple corer. Roll out small 
pieces of the dough, place an,apple on each 
one and fill the center with sugar and nutmeg. 
Press the dough around each apple, put them 
in a bake pan, pour alittle boiling water over 
them and bake in a moderate oven until done. 
Serve with sweetened cream flavored with 
lemon or vanilla, or with any kind of sweet 
sauce preferred. 

Peach Dumplings.—Peel the peaches, cut in 
halves and take out the seeds. Prepare the 
dough just as you would for biscuits. Roll it 
out thin and cut in pieces just large enough 
fora peach. Place the fruit on,press the edges 
of the dough together around it and drop them 
into boiling water. Let them boil until the 
fruit is done, which will be in about 15 min- 
utes. Take them up, put in a buttered+ pan, 
and brown in the oven for a few minutes. For 
sauce, take a pint of sweet cream and whip it 
until light. Add one-half a cupful of sugar 
and a teaspooonful of essence of lemon. 

Plum Pie—Line a pie pan with rich paste. 
Sprinkle three heaping tablespoonfuls of sugar 
over the bottom, and one tablespoonful of 
flour. Remove the seeds from ripe plums, put 
in one pint of plums for one pie, and sprinkle 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar over them. Put in 
one tablespoonful of water, cover with the top 
crust and bake. 

Elderberry Pie. — Allow one pint of black 
elderberries, one tablespoonful of vinegar, one 
fourth of a cupful of sugar, and one tablespoon- 
ful of flour to each pie. Bake with two crusts. 

Pie Melon Pie.—Cut a pie melon in small 
pieces removing the seeds and thin rind. 
Stew until they will mash like apples. Flavor 
with lemon juice and nutmeg, and add sugar 
totaste. Bake with two crusts. 

Green Tomato Pie.—Peel and slice the green 
tomatoes. Line the pie pan with paste and 
fill it with the tomatoes. Add one tablespoon- 
ful of vinegar, one teaspoonful of flour, and 
half a cupful of sugar to each pre. Flavor with 
nutmeg and put small bits of butter over the 
top. Put on the top crust, and bake. 

Sweet Potato Pie.—Boil the potatoes until 
tender, then peel and slice them. Line a pie 
pan with rich paste. Put in a layer of potatoes, 
sprinkle with sugar and small pieces of butter, 
then another layer of potatoes, with sugar, but- 
ter and a little nutmeg or cinnamon. Use two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and two tablesppon- 
fuls of sugar to each pie. Pour in enough 
sweet milk to fill the spaces between the pota- 
toes. Cover with paste and bake. 

Squash Pie.—Peel the squash and cut it in 
small pieces. Cook until done, using very lit- 
tle water. Mash it fine and to two cupfuls of 
squash, add one cupful of sweet milk, one cup- 
ful of sugar, the yolks of four eggs, well beat- 
en, a pinch of salt, } teaspoonful of grated nut- 
meg, and 1-3 teaspoonful of ginger. Mix all 
the ingredients thoroughly, line a pan with 
paste and fill it. Bake until done. Beat the 
whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, add 4 cupful 
of sugar, spread it over the pies and leave 
them in the oven until the meringue is a rich 
brown. 

Apple Fritters—Make a batter as for pan 
cakes, using 3 cups of flour,5 beaten eggs, 1 
quart of sweet milk, 1 teaspoonful of salt, and 
2 heaping teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Beat the batter very hard, then add three large 
apples, pared and sliced, one tablespoonful of 
sugar, and one teaspoonful of cinnamon. 
Select apples that are easily cooked, or if they 
cannot be obtained, cover with water and cook 
until half done, then drain off every drop of 
the liquor, and when cold, stir into the batter. 
Fry at once in large spoonfuls. 

Apple Custard Pie.—-To 3 cupfuls of stewed 
apples, add # cupful of sugar, and let them 
stand until cold. Mix the beaten yolks of 6 
eggs with the apples and season with nutmeg 
or cinnamon, stir in 1 quart of sweet milk, 
and lastly the beaten whites of 6 eggs. Fill 
your crusts and bake without cover in a mod- 
erate oven. 
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For the invalids, 
ONYX. 





Thickened milk is one of the most nourish- 
ing foods we have, and is particnlarly valuable 
as a remedy for diarrhea and kindred diseasés. 
Tie a bow! full of flour in acloth and boil for 
several hours (immersed in water). When the 
cloth is removed the flour will be a hard ball. 
Pare off the crust and grate the flour down as 
wanted. As the flour is already cooked, it 
only needs to boil up enough to thicken the 
milk when wanted. 

Barley water is a favorite drink with many 
invalids. Wash two ounces of pearl barley and 
put it in half a pint of boiling water; boil about 
five minutes and drain the water off and pour 
over it two quarts of boiling water; boil away 
half the water and then strain. Sweeten and 
flavor with lemon juice. 

Another drink that will sustain life when 
nothing else can be taken is coffee, prepared 
as follows: Make a strong cup of coffee, put in 
cream and sugar (a little more sugar than for 
ordinary drinking) and pour over a thoroughly 
beaten egg, after bringing the prepared coffee 
to a boiling heat, so that it will cook the egg 
when poured over it. 

Cream-of-rice Soup: Wash two tablespoon- 
fuls of rice, let it stand in cold water for an 
hour, and then = in a double boiler half a 
pint of chicken broth, half a pint of milk, a 
scant salt spoon of salt and the drained rice. 
Cook one and one-half hours, rub through a 
fine sieve and replace over the fire. When it 
comes to the boiling point pour it on the beaten 
white of an egg and stir thoroughly; serve 
hot. 





A Marshmallow Toast. 


ROSE SEELYE-MILLER. 





A young woman of my acquaintance gave an 
interesting and pleasant entertainment to 
some 20 girl friends. It was called “A marsh- 
mallow toast.’’ The guests were invited in the 
afternoon from 2 until 6 o’clock. A large hall 
had its furniture removed and in its stead 
were placed small tables, which contained 
trays holding marshmallow candies, skewers 
and lamps. The mallows were toasted and 
eaten after a little supper. Tables were spread 
prettily with white linen and decorated with 
flowers. The supper was arranged as follows: 

Oyster patties, 
Buttered bread, Sandwiches, 
Salad with French dressing, 

Assorted cakes, 

Chocolate, 
Toasted marshmallows. 

The young girls had a delightful time and 
the entertainment was simple and inexpensive. 
Many other girls would like to entertain their 
friends, but are prevented from lack of means, 
or supposed lack. These same girls might, if 
they would think up something original and 
with a dainty bill of fare, enjoy the pleasure of 
entertaining in their own homes or rooms, as 
the case might be. It is not always that the 
elaborate spread gives the most satisfaction or 
enjoyment. A bill of fare chosen with care 
and prepared with all possible daintiness and 
served in the same way will seem even better 
than it is. If the girl who entertains is a 
country girl she may make her tables very 
wretty with flowers, and the city girl might 
Saas just afew. A rose ina small glass will 
add great beauty to a daintily-set table. 





Hints for Hanging Pictures.—There are cer- 
tain rules regarding the hanging of pictures 
that one can safely follow. Give dark and 
gloomy subjects the lightest place and the 
light, bright ones may hang in some gloomy 
corner. Give the lowest position to that pic- 
ture which having the most details or figures, 
appears to a better advantage if in a direct line 
of vision. Study the effect of the light upon a 
picture before you hang it. In the case of pho- 
tographs let the frames be only light or enam- 
eled woods or gold leaf. A new fashion in the 
case of a very large picture is to hang it by two 
wires straight up from the sides of the picture, 
each fastened ona separate hook. The fash- 
ionable medallion picture and_ water colors 
framed in brocade have a wire drawn tightly 
across the back at the center which is caught 
on a small screw in the wall so that no wire is 
shown in the hanging. 
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Yes, We'll Talk of Books. 





I have read Ships That Pass In The Night, 
and although I do not consider a very cheerful 
book I found it interesting and original. I 

ras thankful that it was not a copy of Look- 
ing Backward or Lord Fauntleroy, which was 
indeed a great merit. The writer's knowledge 
of the life of invalids and their caretakers in- 
dicated that she had either had some personal 
experience or else is a perfect translator of 
human nature. The young man who had to 
endure the heartless advice of his strong, heal- 
thy brother who had no idea of weakness, and 
the man who was worried by his quarrelsome 
mother, the selfish Mrs Jerrold who forgave 
her suffering husband's faultfinding so mag- 
nanimously, and the sister who kept her own 
invalid awake in order to prepare dainties for 
some other invalid, are as perfect types of 
many of the caretakers as the Disagreeable 
Man, Bernardine Holmes, and Mr Jerrold are 
of the invalids. I have not read The Heavenly 
Twins but [ have heard it criticized as the 
vilest book ever published; consequently my 
interest has died out. One of the most inter- 
esting books I have lately read is The Prince 
of India. The ideas were so unusual and the 
descriptions of Constantinople were so fine. I 
do not think it any better than Ben Hur, and 
the fall of Constantinople did not awaken my 
sympathies as did the fall of the city of the 
Montezumas in The Fair God, though I could 
have doomed the prince of India to eternal 
life or eternal perdition, for sacrificing the 
good, brave, though weak, Constantine to his 
own selfish revenge. There were many grand 
characters and thrilling situations, and if Gen 
Lew Wallace had not written Ben Hur and The 
Fair God I should say that he was a great man. 

A year ago [ enjoyed a course of Dumas. 
Although I have never been an admirer of 
French literature I became deeply interested 
in The Three Guardsmen and Twenty Years 
After. I conceived a lasting admiration for 
the clever D’Artagnan, the gentlemanly Athos 
and the gigantic Porthos, though I never ad- 
mired the sly Aramis, who used his priestly 
robes as a cloak for all manner of deceitful- 
ness. One could not fail to like the brave, 
gentle Vicomte de Bragelonne or sympathize 
with the unfortunate Man of the Iron Mask. 
Following these I read Edmond Dantes and 
The Count of Monte Cristo, who toward the 
last reminds one of The Prince of India. I 
haven't a doubt that Gen Wallace has read it. 
I think an adult person will enjoy this course 
very much. It gives one an idea of France as 
it was, just as Scott’s novels give us an idea of 
Scotland, and Dickens of England. 

Some other pleasant books I have been read- 
ing, but not exactly new ones, are The Battle 
of New York, by William O. Stoddard; Amer- 
ican Literature, by Frank Gilbert; A Little 
Journeyitin the World, Charles Dudley Warner, 
The House of Martha, Frank R. Stockton; The 
Hardy Norseman, Edna Lyall; Doom of the 
Mamelons, W. H. H. Murray. Memory 
brought this last one back, as I read of the ter- 
ribie forest fires in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan. It was a simple tale, though writ- 
ten in the most poetical prose I ever read, and 
should be read by every one. I also read A 
Knight of the XIX Century and He Fell in 
Love With His Wife, by E. P. Roe; The 
House of Seven Gables, by Hawthorne, and 
last but not least, The Green Mountain Boys, 
by Judge Thompson. Unlike the Disagreea- 
ble Man I do not think there are any too 
many books as long as there are good ones, 
and I shall try to read as many as I canina 
lifetime.—[Alice E. Pinney. 





Young Men, Attention!—Not the genuine young 
man, the manly man, but those who are aiming 
to be a “fine fellow, donecher know ;” who want to 
look pretty and be so popular that none of the 
girls will willingly refuse a walk or ride with 
them. You have been waxing your eute mus- 
taches, using perfumed toilet waters and powder 
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for some time, and we have borne it in silence, 
but now you have gone a step farther and taken 
the crimping iron. Why don’t you put on corsets, 
so as to look nice and trim and have your coat 
set smoothly? Of course there is no harm in per- 
fumery, or powder or even curling irons. But did 
you ever know a real manly tellow, one who will 
make 2 success for himself and those about him, 
who would ever bother himself with such non- 
sense as that? Itell you they haven’t time for 
such fussing. And when the sweet, womanly giris 
who in time will make our best housekeepers and 
true wives and mothers are selecting their future 
husbands (and there are indeed very few who do 
not have the opportunity to select) they will never 
take the scented and curled darlings, but one who 
shows the positive force of genuine manhood. 
You will probably find girls enough willing to 
have you, but will they be the girls worth having? 
Spend a Jittle less time in curling your hair so it 
will fluff up nicely, and put the time thus gained 
into development of the brain power.—{Trefoil. 





Books and Other Things.—I, too, dislike going 
alone among strangers, Spitfire. If I ever have 
the pleasure of shaking your hand [ll try to have 
a piece of pie large enough for two “in the other 
hand.” [ve never eaten bakers’ pies, so I haven't 
the least idea how they taste. [would have liked 
to visit the rest cottage. Perhaps | may do so 
next year. I wonder how many of the Tablers 
enjoy reading Augusta Evans’ works. I enjoy 
them very much, especially St Elmo. I read 
Ships That Pass in the Night, but did not like the 
ending. LI wish our old-time Tablers would fol- 
low the advice of Aunt Patience No 2.—[Bob. 





Join the Shakers.—It has been a long time since 
Loceupied my seat at the Table. I feel almost a 
astranger. Frances Mallette Hawley, I have read 
Ships that Pass in the Night, and I can see but little 
sense to it. The others Lhave not read. Have 
any of you read Drifting Anchor? I like it very 


much. Lam very fond of reading but have but 
very hiithe chance to get books. Manya weary 
hour have 1 whiled away with some favorite 
book. A.O.M.,1 am surprised to hear you say 


helped someone. I am _ truly 
thankful for it. IT would be pleased to know who 
that one was and what those words were. I have 
often wondered how the lady who asked advice 
from the Tablers forjthe best way to maintain her- 
self and boys get along. Can she or any of the 
tablers tell me? I have forgotten her name. 
How many of the Tablers have ever visited the 
Shakers and attended their religious service? It 
was my privilege to do so recently. We were 
pleasantly and kindly weleomed by « gray-haired 
gentleman and shown to a seat in alarge room 
that 1 think no particle of dirt ever reached. 
Even the air seemed pure and holy. It was the 
most orderly service Lever attended. The singing 
was grand. No organ disturbed the harmony of 
the song, but without one note of discord perhaps 
one hundre:| voices sang sweet but simple praises 
to God their father. Aithough rather long to me 
it seemed » solemn service and one truly meant 
to serve God, not to please the eye and ear of 
man.—({Bachielor tarry. 
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Children Turred Loose.—A great deal is said 
about reforming our young men. Would it not 
be better to sow the seeds of righteousness in their 
hearts while the? are children and more suscepti- 
ble to the truth? Some little girls, six or seven 
years of age, were playing under my window. A 
gentleman was passing and one girl said, “That 
man lied to me one day.” “Did he?” said the 
other. “Yes, I called him a son of a gun one day, 
as he was going by, and he said, ‘Ill tell your 
father,’ and he never even dared to tell him. 
Wasn’t that alie?”’ A little girl used sueh vulgar 








language at a neighbor’s that the lady sent her 
home, fearing to have her children bear such 
talk. The mothers of both these children are 


Christians, but have failed to heed the voice of 
Solomon, who said, “train up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is old he will not de- 
xt from it.” These children sre dressed and fed 
n the morning and turned loose in the street, just 
as aman turns his cattle out to pasture. for the 
day. Then these mothers, who are zealous of good 
works, are at liberty tc goto prayer or mission- 
ary meetings or make arrangements for sociables 
unconscious that the evilone is improving his time 
sowing seetts of sin and uncleanness in the hearts 
of their children which will forever mar the 
beauty and simplicity of their lives. While I am 
in favor of all the means of good which these 
mothers are interested in, I still feel that a 
mother’s duty begins in the home, with her little 
ones. We can not begin too soon to instruct them 
in the right path. Never tell a ehild anything 
you do notintend to do; and should something 
prevent you from keeping your word, explain to 
them the reason, so they will trust you. Many a 
child has learned to be deceitful by being deceived 
by their elders. A child whose mind is filled 
with pure, joyful thoughts will have no desire for 
the cruel sports which Ellen Goodell Smith speaks 
of.—{Alvaretta. 





Injustice Which Smarts.—I once read of a dy- 
ing father and his parting injunction to his wife 
concerning his two children. He said, “Wife, I 
want you tocarefully watch the inclination of our 
little boy’s taste and desire, and whichever way 
he is inclined, in that direction educate him. Be 
very careful that he is not put at anything he dis- 
likes but wateh him diligently, forif his life work 
is that in which he is interested he will make a 
sueeess of it.” His strenevth was fast going, but 


his wife asked, “And what is your injunction for 
“On” 


our darling litte giri?”’ said the tather, 
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“make a housekeeper of her.” My heart ached for 
that poor little girl. No matter in what direction 
her taste rau, she was doomed to a life in the 
kitchen by her tather’s dying curse(?) Perhaps 
she would be inclined toward art, music, possibly 
business, but such she could not follow for her 
father’s dying words were *“‘make a housekeeper 
ot her.’ The son was to be consulted in his 
desires and he could choose the path he was to 
travel in, and when a person follows his own 
inclinations he will be a success. Why should 
not a girl be consulted in regard to her life work 
and not be tated to cooking, dish w ing and a 
life of general drudgery when she dislikes it, any 
more than that all boys should be farmers,mechan- 
ics and so on? I have frequently heard fathers say, 
“My son. does not like farming and I am educat- 
ing him for a profession, but I don’t know what 
to do with my daughter. She is no help at all, she 
dislikes housework so much; she wants to be a 
milliner or something, but we can’t spare her 
from the kitchen.”” At the same time he will hire 
a man to work on the farm in order to give his 
son_a chance at what he likes. He would never 
think for a moment of hiring anyone to take his 
daughter’s place in the kitchen and let her work 
at what suits her. I am very emphatic in this 
matter and would like to hear the opinion of 
others.—{[Dell. 





Spitfire Real Mad.—Whew, but wasn’t I mad 
when I got home from Worcester from the pic- 
nic! [had traveled ever since 6 o’clock in the 


morning by carriage, then by horse cars, then by 
steam cars, changed cars twice then took dummy 
cars to the lake, and finally a steamer to the pic- 
nie park. Lwas looking fora _ piece of pie from 
Bob or Rufus, but I got left. We had a pleasant 
boatride and a little picnic, and we spent nearly 
$10 to get to Worcester and back. There was only 
one solitary man from the club.—{Spitfire. 


Shun Gilded Vice.—Ideas that are in these Gays 
sneered at as being puritanical were the ideas vo! 
all good people half a century ago, and are cuon- 
sidered proper and necessary by the best ;«ople 
of to-day. The fear of being unpopular, of being 
disliked, too often actuates people to keep silence, 
to forbear to rebuke and shun what is shameful 
in appearance if not in reality. Peop!e are re- 
ceived and entertained who are openly defying 
the laws which protect all honest homes, under 
pretence of charity. What wonder that young 
people learn to wear the flimsy veil which they 
see covering that which is not respectable. Noth- 
ing that is doubtful is respectable, and that char- 
ity which excuses some probable sinners and so 
palliates crimes against society, thus making un- 
safe the paths which innocent youth ought to 
tread securely, is not charity at all but is grossest 
carelessness or ignorance, if nothing worse. So 
long as those to whom the interests of homes are 
entrusted, are either foolishly or wilfully blind to 
the danger of such a construction of the gracious 
word charity as to make it cover unrebuked sin, 
so long we shall read long columns cf spiey reve- 
lations of sin in high places and be subject to the 
fear that no man is better than his neighbor who 
gets “found out,” and no woman is stronger than 
the temptation which assails her. Every honest 
man, every honest woman, should demand that 
those who enter their homes or receive their suf- 
frages, either in society or in politics, should abide 
by highest standards of living in private and in 
vmublic life. So only can our civiliza*‘on be a 
boast and not a shame.—[Betty Smilax. 








Cravat Case. 


It is so difficult to find something of Lome man 
ufacture that is really useful to our ma!e friends 
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that when an idea presents itself we feel in duty 
bound to grasp it. An art linen “ cravat case” 
the subject before us, and it is really a very sensi- 
ble affair, being of such ample dimensions. It 
measures just one-half yard square when open. 
This is bordered with a buttonhole seallop done 
in heavy white linen floss, ‘“ Cravats’”’ is em- 
broidered with light bine linen, so it ean be Llaun 
dered. Bands of light-blue satin ribbon are fast- 
ened across the inside of the case to hold the 
searfs in place. More elaborate ones can be made 
of brocaded satiu lined with a plain color 
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FATHERS AND SONS. 


Goldenrod. 


Above the brown and sun-singed sod 
Dead Summer’s funeral pyre is reared, 
And touched with torch of sumac, seared, 
It leaps in flames of Goldenrod. 
MARY HOCKETT FLANNES 





Boys Should Have Business. 


There should be some incentive to induce 
boys to remain at home, something to inspire 
them with an interest in farm life. One of the 
surest methods of keeping them upon the farm 
is to allow them some privileges that will en- 
courage them. Give them a small piece of 
ground to cultivate, allowing them the pro- 
ceeds that arise fromitfor theirown use. This 
will interest them far more than any promise 
of reward, or wages. 

Let them try cultivating vegetables or the 
growing of small fruits, allowing them to plan 
and manage for themselves, and to keep their 
own accounts. As they become interested in 
the business, the practical knowledge gained 
will be of the highest value. There is plenty 
of room in the business for anyone who is will- 
ing to work. This plan can be made to yield 
good returns, but requires persistent energy 
and continual care to make it asuccess. Every 
boy, however, would feel considerable pride in 
trying to have the best and largest vegetables 
or the finest fruits that he could grow. The 
best and finest grown fare always sure of a 
ready sale. If you live near a good market 
you can have your regular customers, who 
would be willing to pay a good price for an ar- 
ticle that suited, fresh from the garden. Then 
there are the herbs, which would yield a good 


profit if properly managed. Many people 
would prefer to purchase freshly-gathered 
herbs than those found in the markets. In- 


crease your business from year to year, using 
only the very best seeds and plants to be ob- 
tained. No boy can fail of success if he has 
ambition and energy. 

Have your mind on your business, because it 
is that which is going to help you. Take pleas- 
ure in work; do it with a cheerful willingness, 
and remember that youare laying the founda- 
tion for your future success in life. Much 
good advice and many useful hints are given 
in our agricultural journals, also in reliable 
works on gardening which would be of great 
value in your business. I know boys who 
have tried the experiment and were successful 
and are now dofag athriving business. What 
others have done you can do if you try.—[Jen- 
nie M. Jones. 





A Profane Man’s Lesson. 





When I hear a father swearing before his 
little children I shudder. Little does he know 
the harm it may do that child. I willrelate a 
little incident which occurred in our family 
many years ago. 

My great uncle was aman who in his early 


manhood thought it necessary to finish up 
every sentence with an oath. During the 


younger portion of his life he lived with an old- 
er brother and his brother’s child, little Ella, a 
baby of two years of age was around with him 
almost constantly, for she had a deep affection 
for her uncle. He, not content with using bad 
language himself, taught Ellato swear ‘cute 
little words,’’ as he styled them. One day he 
was at work! planing a!board and little Ella 
bothered him a great deal. Being ina hurry 
to finish his work he lost patience with her and 
speaking sharply told her to go away and 
leave him alone until he finished his task. For 
reply she swore at him. The words she used 
were so bad that he exclaimed, “Ella! Ella! 
where will you go if you use such naughty lan- 
guage? The devil will catch you if you do not 
stop.” 

With a wicked oath the child said, “I am not 
afraid of your old devil.” That very night she 
was taken violently ill, and in spite of all that 
loving hands could do, she died before morn- 
ing. She was laid out on the identical board 
her uncle was planing the day before. 

After that my great uncle was a changed 
man. He left off swearing, and in time be- 
came a devout Christian, ene a good life and 
doing much good, and when he had children 
of his own, they. never heard their father 
swear. An overwhelming remorse filled his 
soul, that because of him that innocent babe 
had gone out into the great hereafter almost 
with an oath on her lips. 





Lace and Satin Foot-Puff. 





This luxurious foot-warmer is designed to 
lay across the foot of a bed, or to throw over 
the feet when resting on a divan or in a reclin- 
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The foundation is a soft cotton- 
filled ‘‘comfort’’ a yard and a half long and 
three-quarters of a yard wide; it is covered 


ing chair. 


with satin, or sateen if desired, in a rich, 
bright shade of blue. One side is overlaid with 
three puffs of pale blue satin lightly filled with 
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A LUXURIOUS FOOT WARMER. 


softest cotton, and two strips of ecru lace net, 
through which the bright blue shows prettily; 
the sketch shows the arrangement. The edge 
is finished with a frill of handsome ecru lace 
edging, and bows of pale blue satin ribbon 
finish the ends of the puffs. When made fora 
special room or bed, the colors should be 
chosen to harmonize with the surroundings. 





Some Uses of Charcoal. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 





A teaspoonful of powdered charcoal stirred 
into a glass of cold water and drank by a per- 
son suffering from sick headache caused by a 
disordered stomach will often afford relief. It 
absorbs the disturbing gases and relieves the 
nerves. It will often alleviate constipation and 
disturbed condition of the bowels; alsoit is a 
corrective of heartburn. 

Charcoal is an excellent ingredient in poul- 
tices which are applied to malignant ulcers 
and old sores. It is a good application to the 
dressings of wounds when the flesh is torn or 
mangled. 

A thin, flat piece of charcoal bound tightly 
on a superficial burn will relieve the pain al- 
most immediately, and is very healing, if the 
burn is such that it can be kept in place. 

It is also a disinfectant, purifying offensive 
air by absorbing noxious odors. It should be 
placed on trays in sick rooms where the char- 
acter of diseases and condition of patients ren- 
der the air especially impure and unhealth- 
ful. 

It is said that charcoal will absorb 90 per cent 
its bulk of ammoniacal gas, hence if used freely 
over compost heaps it not only prevents un- 
pleasant odors, but renders the compost more 
valuable by retaining the ammonia which 
would otherwise pass off. 

If freely applied to any offensive or decaying 
animal matter it will not only render the odor 
less perceptible, but the immediate atmosphere 
will not be as likely to produce deleterious 
consequences if it must be breathed. 

If sprinkled over and about fresh meat it will 
prolong its keeping qualities. If used freely 
on meat that is a little off flavor it will sweeten 
it. It will also cleanse impure water and 
sweeten foul breath caused by decaying teeth, 
if used freely with the toothbrush. As a dis- 
infectant it ‘gives no disagreeable odor, cor- 
rodes no metal, injures no fabric, changes no 
color and is simple and safe.” 

It is not a good conductor of heat, hence 
powdered charcoal is often packed around 
tubes to prevent heat from escaping. A quan- 
tity of powdered and lump charcoal should be 
included in every housewife’s stores. It does 
not deteriorate or lose strength by standing, 
and is always ready for immediate use. 





A Beautiful Picture Book.—The Picturesque 
Catskills ($3) is the name of a book in the Pictur- 
esque series, issued by the Picturesque publishing 
company of Northampton, Mass. It contains over 
800 illustrations, many of them half-tone repro- 
ductions of photographs, and others drawings by 
the well-known artist who got up the book—R. 
Lionel De Lisser of New York city. Mountain 
scenery and Hudson river views, quaint bits, life- 
like groups and pictures of almost every conceiv- 
able kind, all from this famed Greene county, 
make up a volume of great beauty. 
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OUR VETERINARY ADVISER. 


Mange in Horses.—E. C. B. wants asure cure for 
mange in horses. Wash the part well with loz 
of carbonate of potass put into a quart of soft wa- 
ter. Dry well then use the biniodide of mercury 
2dr and vaseline 3 oz. Mix and use a third ata 
time rubbing in well. Three days after rub the 
oreparation on the part next the place first rub- 

ed and so on until the affected part has been 
covered. 





Lump on Shoulder.—W. A. 8.’s young horse has 
a lump on top of right shoulder back of where the 
collar rests. Itis hard and gristly in one place 
and soft in others. Blister the parts with canth- 
arides 2dr and lard loz. Rubin a little with the 
fingers every second week. If the lump becomes 
soft open itand clean out. Then dip a strip of 
soft muslin in terchloride of antimony and press 
into the opening. Repeat every third day for a 
fortnight and then mix chloride of zine 1 dr and 
water 1 pt and inject a little once a day to heal 
the wound. 





Hard Hoofs.—H. W. wants to know: 1. The pro- 
portion of oil of tarto be-mixed with crude petro- 
leum fora hoof ointment. 2.Is pure glycerine and 
oil of tar to be preferred. 3. Will putting tips on 
the toe of the shoe be of any use to cure corns in 
horses’ feet. 4. Can he grow the corn out. 1. Four 
ounces ot oil of tar to 1 lbof crude petroleum. 2. No. 
The best hoof ointment is' made by taking %4 1b 
each of tar, beeswax and honey, 11b of lard and 
3 0z of glycerin. The lard and beeswax are 
mixed together, the tar, honey and glycerin stir- 
red in, and the stirring continued until the mass 
begins,to set. Apply two or three times a week. 
3. Tips should never be put on the shoes of 
horses affected with corns. 3. The corns will dis- 
appear if the foct is properly shod. When a 
horse is affected with corns its foot should be 

oulticed for three or four days with bran and 
inseed meal mixed and made up with hot water. 
Wet it several times a day changing once daily. 
Then put on a bar shoe so that it will rest on the 
wall and frog. Cut off a piece of the wall over 
the corn so that the shoe will not press on it. 
Change the shoe as soon as it begins to press the 
coin. By this means the part is at rest and the 
corn will soon disappear. 





Lymphangitis.—_B. W.’s seven-year-old mare 
has a fore leg swollen. It is tender to the touch, and 
when treated the tenderness left, but the swelling 
remains. The other fore leg is affected in the 
same way. Mix aloes 1 0z, soda carbonate 1 oz, 
ground ginger 14 0z and dissolve im 4 pt of boil- 
ing water. Add 142 pt of cold water and give at 
one dose. Follow by giving sulphate of iron 40z 
and niter of potass 40z. Mix and divide into 24 
doses and give one morning and nightin bran 
mash. Use on theleg a little of the following 
four or five times daily: Acetate of lead 1 oz, wa- 
ter 1 qt, tincture of opium 20z. Mix and shake 
up well. 


Enlarged Udder.—F. C. N.’s mare’s udder has 
been swollen since last spring. Matter oozes 
from a number of small openings. Take asmall 
probe and enter each hole to find the depth and 
direction then dip narrow strips of soft muslin in 
terchloride of antimony and press them with the 
probe tothe bottom of the holes. Let them re- 
main two orthree hours and then draw out. Re- 
peat every third day. Rubiodine ointment over 
the whole of the udder once a week, and give 
iodide of potass in dram doses once a day in bran 
mash for two weeks. 





Chronic Inflammation of Kidneys.—W. J. E. has 
a horse which had been worked hard for several months, 
It was turned out to pasture where there was little grass 
and a good deal of sand. The horse became stiff in his 
hind parts, appeared lifeless and lost flesh rapidly al- 
though well fed. Give phosphaie of iron 2 dr, nux vomi- 
ca 20 gr and powdered gentian 4dr daily for two weeks. 
If the animal improves continue two weeks longer. If 
there is no improvement give 60 drops of nitro-muriatic 
acid in drinking water ata dose once daily and continue 
for two weeks. 





Indigestion of Jersey Cow.—P. G. has a Jersey cow 
which calved three weeks ago. She seems to be in good 
health, but gives very little milk. She does not eat much 
but her paunch seems full. The cause is want of page 
action of the first stomach. Give at one dose 134 Ibs Pp. 
som salts, lfoz ground ginger dissolved in #4, 82 of cold 
water. Follow with nux vomica 2 oz, sul te of iron 4 
oz. Mix and divide into 24 doses, one to igiven morn- 
ing and night in bran mash ora.quart of oatmeal gruel. 
Repeat if necessary. 





Bloody Milk.—R. M. B.’s cow gives bloody milk. 
This is caused either from ulcers at the root of teats ora 
spongy condition of the glands of the udder. Bathe the 
udder three times daily with cold water. Milk out and 
inject a little tannic acid dissolved in water, 1-10 gr to 
the 1 oz of water,after each bathing. Also give a tea- 
spoonful dose su:phate of iron twice daily in bran mash 
for two or three weeks if necessary. 





Epilepsy; Falling Fits.—M. C. L. has a mare af 
fected with fits about every second week. She throws 
up her head and snorts violently, stamps with all her feet 
and then falls on her side, ap 44 unconscious. 
Soares Beef tke Wieack dna ine, lve ons 
boa aids of zine at a dose twice daily in bran mash 


for several weeks. 




















Tom Sawyer Abroad, ($1.50*), by Mark Twain. 
Alice in Wonderland, ($1*), by Lewis Carroll. 


Little Women, Jo’s Boys, (each $1.50*), by 
Louisa M. Alcott. 


Charles Dickens’ History of England, (25c*). 


Two Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, (50e*), 
by Jules Verne. 


Canoemates, ($1.25*), by Kirk Munroe. 


Esther’s Fortune, For Honor’s Sake, (each 
$1.25*), by Lucy C. Lillie. 

Hans Christian Andersen’s Fairy Tales, 
(25e*). 
Timothy’s Quest, Polly Oliver’s Problem, 
(each $1*), by Kate Douglass Wiggin. 
The Barberry Bush, Just Sixteen, (each 
$1.25"), by Susan Coolidge. 

The Jungle Book, ($1.50*), by Rudyard Kip- 
ling. 

Lhe Brownie Book, (31.50*), by Palmer Cox. 

Tanglewood ‘ales, by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 
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The. Use of Noms-de-Plume. 
MARY PORTER LANGLEY. 











Verily, a prophet is without honor in his 
own country. To this fact doubtless is largely 
due the birth and continued use of noms-de- 
plume. Merit too often is not considered, but 
the social and financial status of the local 
writer. This being the case can we wonder 
that so many young writers assume a nom-de- 

lume? Again, to be literary is to be uncanny 
fi the minds of arrogant, narrow-minded folk, 
to be possessed of a sort of mental witchcraft 
which their limited understanding cannot 
fathom and therefore cannot forgive. Some 
writers continue their use long after they be- 
egme favorably known. Women writers as a 
rule are more given to the use of fictitious 
names than men, though just why is a ques- 
tion. Generally, women choose pretty names 
simply for their euphonious sound, with no 
special characteristic meaning or one applica- 
ble to themselves. Many noms-de-plume have 
become so well known to the reading world 
that the real name of the writer is lost sight of 
and only those of the fraternity recognize it 
when mentioned. : os 

Editors maintain that it gives more dignity 
and individuality to a story or article and the 

aper or periodical in which it is published to 

ave the real and full name of the writer affix- 
ed. This is doubtless true, and for this or other 
reasons it has become the fashion in the liter- 
ary world to use your own name, andif you 
chance to have either some very euphonious or 
extremely odd one, so much the better, espe- 
cially the last. Buta queer cognomen alone 
will not bring success; there must be good 
fruit on the tree. So the once popular habit of 
using noms-de-plume is falling somewhat into 
disuse among all but the timid young literary 
novice, who fears with great fear the ogre of 
the blue pencil. However, wher he has 
emerged from his chrysalis and become a full- 
fledged, brilliant butterfly, the old and _ first 
title by which he was known hurts his vanity 
and he is eager to discard it and let the world 
know him and his works. 





One Hour of Home Reading. 


One hour of thoughtful reading each day will 
furnish food for meditation for all your leisure 
hours. Persist in this practice until it becomes 
a controlling habit. Read and study the lives 
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of good men until you have discovered the 
secret of their goodness and greatness. Read 
and study history until you know and appreci- 
ate the people, understand and measure the 
leaders and thus are able to comprehend the 
causes that made the nation help or hinder the 
world’s progress. Read and study literature 
until you make your own the ideas of the au- 
thor, see the pictures he paints, understand the 
characters he portrays and can think out to 
their legitimate conclusions the ideas express- 
ed. Inscience verify statements read by obe 
servation or by experiment, if possible. Do 
not feel satisfied with understanding the words 
of the author. Master the thought, welcome 
the enthusiasm he inspires, and think out the 
ideas your study suggests. Study and re- 
spect the opinions of others but in the end 
stand by your own conclusions.—[W. W. Stet- 
son, Lecturer Maine State Grange. 





New Books on Our Table. 





A Practical Flora for Schools and Colleges 
($1 50*), not only describes the most noticeable 
wild plants of North America, but also the 
economic plants of the whole world which are 
useful toman. There are such short notes on 
the geography, etymology, history, culture, 
use and markets as every intelligent person 
has longed for when consulting the stereotyped 
floras. Maize, wheat, oats, peas, beans, apples, 
tame grasses, all find a place in this volume, 
with such plants as sugar cane, sugar beet, 
cotfee, pepper, lemons, hemp, cotton, spices, 
melons, cork, dye-plants, medicinal plants. 
As this work contains only the descriptive 
flora of economic plants, the beginner will 
also need an elementary text-book of botany, 
from which to learn the names and functions 
of the plant structures, though all of these are 
briefly described in the excellent glossary. 
Many accurate engravings illustrate the de- 
scriptions. This well planned flora of useful 
slants should be used by all elementary classes 
in botany, but it is especially adapted for be- 
ginners in the agricultural colleges. The au- 
thor is an instructor in the New York military 
academy. \ 





Temperance Teaching for Boys and Girls, by 
Mrs Howard M. Ingham, (25c), is published by 
the Non Partisan National W C TU, Cleve- 
land, O. 

The Year Book of the New York state reform- 
atory at Elmira is interesting nowin view of 
the investigation into its affairs which the in- 
stitution is now receiving. 





A Friend of the Birds.— A new book by Olive 
Thorne Miller, Our Home Pets, is notable for 
the space it devotes to the birds. So interest- 
ingly does the author write of the birds, and so 
appreciatively, that the reader comes to share 
her intimate knowledge of them and her affec- 
tion for them. A book like this is needed. 
The young people especially, should read it, 
for entertainment, for instruction and to learn 
how to make friends with the creatures of the 
air, who are in need of champions. 





Agricultural Publications.—The annual report 
of the state board of agriculture of Rhode 
Island for 1893 is interesting, especially the 
part referring to the experiments with tuber- 
culin. It contains much of generally inter- 
esting matter, especially in its — of in- 
stitutes. It has been carefully edited by the 
secretary of the board, Mr George A. Stock- 
well. he Flock Record of Dorset Horn Sheep 
in America, Vols I and II, jis the second 
volume really, though it includes within its 
covers both first and second. The registry 
number reaches to4157. The book’was compiled 
by the secretary of the association, M. A. 
Cooper. The fourth volume of the Dutch 
Belted Herd Book, edited by H. B. Richards, 
contains a record of Dutch Belted cattle ad- 
mitted for registry under the by-laws and reso- 
lutions of the Dutch Belted Cattle association 
of America. It is embellished with portraits of 
prominent promoters of the breed and other 
illustrations. Dairy Hygiene (25c) by George 
G. Groff, M D, is an interesting and valuable 
pamphlet. 


Books Worth Waiting For. — The letters, 
so full of life and history, which passed be- 
tween Gen W. T. Sherman and the Senator 
John Sherman throughout a life time, are 
about to be issued in book form by Scribner. 

The exceedingly cute verses for children 


*The asterisk (*) after the price of a book means 
that it will be sent postpaid by Orange Judd 
Company, 52 Lafayette place, N Y, on receipt of 

rice. This is headquarters for all books pertain- 

ng to agriculture and rural pursuits; large illus- 
trated catalogue sent on request. 








which Oliver Herford has written and illus- 
trated for St Nicholas in the last few years 
have been collected in a volume which is’ call- 
ed Artful Anticks. 

A new book by Samuel Adams Drake, The 
Making of the Ohio Valley States, is announc- 
ed by Scribner. It will be uniform in style 
with Mr Drake’s The Making of New England 
and the Making of the Great West. 

The forthcoming life of Thomas A. Edison 
will be widely read. This, the first complete 
and authentic story of Edison’s romantic 
career, has been written by W. K. L. Dickson 
and Antonia Dickson, and is now in press, the 
publishers being T. Y. Crowell & Co of New 
York. The title is, The Life and Inventions 
of Thomas A. Edison, and there are 250 illus- 
trations. 

Audubon’s great work on the birds of North 
America has been out of print some time, and 
as there is no similar work in existence, the 
Natural Science association of New York city 
has undertaken to get out an illustrated work, 
The Birds of North America, prepared by Ja- 
cob H. Studer. It contains 119 colored plates, 
and will cost from $40 to 345. 

Those who are interested in the question of 
equitable taxation will want to read Dr Emo- 
ry K. Johnson’s pamphlet, The Relation of 
Taxation to Monopolies, which is announced 
by the American academy of political and so- 
cial science, Philadelphia, as ready for deliv- 
ery at 25c. 


Literary Talk.—English translations of Zola, 
to date, are rendered by expurgation compara- 
tively decent, but a society has been formed to 
give the public an unabridged version,—as one 
writer remarks, “to give embrace the French 
apostle of dirt on his native dung-heap.” 

Kipling is an illustration of the theory that 
a mixture of blood produces genius in letters. 
He comes of English, Scotch and Irish stock 
and his father is of Dutch descent. 

The two most famous novels of the season 

thus far, Du Maurier’s Trilby and Hall Caine’s 
The Manxman, involve the story of a woman’s 
straying from the path of virtue. 
BThe everlasting problem of marriage and di- 
vorce is the kernel of Margaret Deland’s new 
novel, Philip and His Wife, which has been 
running in the Atlantic Monthly and is about 
to appear in book form. 

Those who are familiar with the remarkable 
life and hardships of John Muir in the moun- 
tains of the Pacific coast will be eager to see 
his book, about to be published by the Century 
company, entitled The Mountains of California. 
Mr Muir is noted as a naturalist and as the dis- 
coverer of the Muir glacier. 

The forthcoming Life and Letters of John 
Greenleaf Whittier, by S. T. Pickard, is pleas- 
antly anticipated by the public, which has been 
reading paragraphs about it ever since the 
poet’s death. This biography is about to be 
issued by Houghton, Miftin & Co, of Boston. 

A new volume of poems of T. B. Aldrich, Un- 
guarded Gates, is about to come from the press. 

A life of George William Curtis, for the 
American Men of Letters series, has been writ- 
ten by Edward Cary. 

No edition of Poe’s works, in all points ade- 
quate, has yet appeared. The new one about 
to be published by Stone & Kimball of Chi- 
cago promises to be the best. It is being ed- 
ited by E. C. Stedman and Prof George E. 
Woodberry, and the illustrations, the most 
difficult task in connection with the weird fan- 
cies of an author like Poe, are by Albert Ed- 
ward Sterner and Aubrey Beardsley. 

Mark Twain has a little daughter who is 
quite independent in her criticisms of her fa- 
mous father. Some one recently asked the 
young lady about one of his recent books, 
when she replied: “Really, I can’t give an 
opinion. Papa’s books bore me terribly. I 
haven’t read half of them. Papa is the nicest 
thing in the world, but, oh dear, I do wish he 
was not a famous funny man.” 




















SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


Psalm CXXI. 
EDITH KATHLEEN JONES. 
“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
From whence cometh my help.” 
I. 


Far o’er the waste of bare, low-lying land, 

To the dim, distant hills 1 lift mine eyes. 

All night ve watched; from out the silent skies 
No help doth come,—they are as brass. No hand 
Doth grasp mine own, to save; no voice command 
The darkness to roll back, the stars to rise 

For me; to all my prayers no one replies. 

Only the hills watch with me as they stand 

Calm in their strength of ages; there appears 

No help from them; no cries shake their repose. 
gut lo! e’en as I gaze, through mist of tears, 

The curtain of the dark rolls back, and glows 
sjehhind the hills, the morn in quivering skies! 

I looked for stars, and lo! the sun doth rise! 


Il. 


Forgive, O God, that I did dare to say, 

“God hath forgotten; no cries for help he hears,” 

That I did dare to think, when all these years 

His hand hath led me lest my foot should stray, 

He would forget me now, in this my day 

Of sorrow and of anguish, when my fears 

Drove me unto his breast, though through my 
tears 

I could not see his face,—could only pray, 

“O Father hear me, save me, lest I die!’ 

As o’er the hills the glorious morn doth break, 

So o’er my night of soul his love doth dawn; 

God doth not sleep, he ever dears our cry, 

And le will save us for his own hear sake, 

And after night will surely come the morn. 





Jesus the Carpenter of Nazareth. 





One of the most beautifully written books 
has the above title. It is the work of an En- 
giish layman or Friend, and is especially adapt- 
ed for reading to children, but is equally inter- 
esting to all ages. ($1.50*) The character of 
the book is delightfully set forth in its simple 
preface: 

“The life is written in short realistic pic- 
tures, endeavoring to avoid theology and sec- 
tarianism, that mothers of all creeds may read 
it to their children, and that children in later 
life may read it for themselves. Two points 
are dwelt on, which are common to all the 
churches—the beauty of the life of Jesus, and 
the personal control of the spirit—beyond that, 
lie the dividing walls of creeds and dogmas. 
Amid the present day questioning of beliefs, 
writings and authorities, and the ever broaden- 
ing of common charity, it is well that our chil- 
dren should begin with christianity as Jesus 
left it, that they may be enabled to judge for 
themselves how much of the sectarian struc- 
tures of succeeding ages they need regard as 
essential to religion, and how much is only op- 
tional. A cathedral is a good place to worship 
in, but some prefer the open field. A simpler 
christianity is urgently wanted. The hope of 
the future is in the young; and there is no bet- 
ter way to make good men and women than by 
carefully training them to look to the highest 
example they can follow—feeding their minds 
with the heroism of his gentle deeds, their 
hearts with the tenderness of his love, their 
spirits with the purity of his truth—until they 
deeply realize that in divine manhood, Jesus 
the carpenter of Nazareth, amid the scenery 
of Galilee, walked in very truth the path of 
life before them, through cloud and sunshine, 
in joy and sorrow, at once their hope and their 
guide.”’ 





Words of Life.—I-very bird has its decoy, 
and every man is led and misled in his own 
peculiar way.—[Goethe. 

The bee, though it finds every rose has a 
thorn, comes back loaded with honey from his 
rambles; and why should not other tourists do 
the same ?—[Haliburton. 

There is no greater sign of a man’s holiness 
than the procuring and rejoicing in another’s 
good.—[George Herbert. 

Commit a sin twice, and it will not seem to 
thee a sin.—[The Talmud. 

Goodness expands the heart, and makes it 
humble. The larger, the better, the nobler 
your heart is, the more you will be inclined to 
make allowance for others, and the more you 
will say and feel: “God be merciful to mea 
sinner !’’—[Robertson. 





The old man from the country who posts his 
letters in the fire alarm box has aright to laugh 
at the smart city girl who digs spruce gum out 
of a white birch tree. 


“Sometimes,”’ said Uncle Eben, “er man’s 
ter’ble skyaht "bout hidin’ ’is light undah er 
bushel when er pint cun ‘ud arnswer all de 
puhposes wifout ne troubie "t ali” 
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HOME HANDIWORK. 


Ribbon Pocket. 





A dainty arrangement made up of ribbon 
and crocheted rings in the form of a pocket 
and suspended on the belt will be found very 
convenient as well as an addition to the cos- 
tume. The color selected should match or har- 





monize with the frock it is to be worn with. 
To make one requires two and a quarter yards 
of three-inch width ribbon, one dozen half-inch 
diameter brass rings, a half a dozen quarter- 
inch rings, a spool of crocheting silk, a small 
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piece of cardboard and one large safety pin. 
First cover the rings with crocheted silk. 
Fasten the smaller ones in the center of the 
larger ones with a few stitches of the silk, and 
fill middle of the other six with the cobweb pat- 
tern. Join these to form the front panel, and 
cover a similar shaped piece of cardboard with 
the ribbon for the back. Cut one yard and a 
quarter from the ribbon, run a shirron each 
edge of this seven inches from the ends and 
draw it up to form a puff, overhand it on the 
rings, and back. Tie a bow of the remainder 
of the ribbon, sew it over the ends of the bag 
and fasten the safety pin on it securely. 





A Useful Work Apron.—Muslin, or any other 
desired material, may be used for the work apron 
that is figured 
herewith. It has 
three pockets, 
put on as one 
piece, and caught 
to the apron in 
two division 
lines. If there is 
to be any color 
used in making 
the apron, as, for 
instance, the rib- 
bon that is drawn 
into the hem at 
the top, these 
division lines can be feather-stitched with silk 
to match the ribbon. A smaller pocket is placed 
above the others and at one side of the apron, 
and this is closed with two buttons, between 
which issues the thread of yarn or worsted, the 
ball upon which it is wound being thus held safe 
from loss or soiling. A ruffle, or other ornamenta- 
tion, around the edge completes this useful article 








Music is becoming a university study. That it 
is more than an art—a science, is now recog- 
nized. 
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From Now 
to January Ist, ’95 


For 25 cents. 


The Ladies’ 
Home Journal 


will be sent on trial to any address 
the rest of the year, on receipt of 
only twenty-five cents. 


These numbers include the 
Special Holiday Issues, also ex- 
clusive publication of such musical 
features as: 


A New Ballad by Sir Arthur Sullivan 
A New Waltz by Luigi Arditi 
A New Song by Reginald De Koven 


Eminent Contributors include 
W. D. Howe ts, EUGENE FIELD, FRANK R..STOCKTON, 
Mrs. WHITNEY, and many others. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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GENTS wanted for “Medical Consultation Book” 
for physicians, druggists, dentists, nurses and intelli- 
gent families. DR. HACHENBERG, Austin, Texas. 


FOR ALL. $75 a month salary and ex. 
penses paid. If you want employment write 
at once toP. O. VICKERY, Augusts,Maine. 






——— 





















JULIA K. HILDRETH. 





One day Olga’s uncle, who had just returned 
from Brazil, brought her a present of a beauti- 
ful litttle golden-brown marmoset. It was 
such a sweet, snuggling, dependent little creat- 
ure that Olga loved it at once. She named it 
Nino, which, as her uncle had told her, meant 
“little one;’’ and as it spent most of its time, 
when Olga was at home, curled upon her neck, 
under her thick hair, she grew more fond of it 
every day. But one afternoon, when Olga re- 
turned from school, Nino was missing. She 
searched for him high and low, and inquired 
of all the occupants of the large apartment 
house where she lived; but no one had seen 
Nino. 

Olga’s mother was too poor to even think of 
offering a reward for the recovery of her 
daughter’s little pet. She could scarcely spare 
the time to help her search for it; for, with 
her, it was stitch, stitch, stitch, from early 
morn to night, and glad enough she was when 
she had stitching to do. 

“He is gone, mamma!’’ sobbed little Olga. 
“T shall never see my Nino again.” 

Meanwhile foolish Nino lay hidden in a ped- 
dler’s basket. The chilly little creature had 
o- deep down among the soft woolen hoods 
and caps, unnoticed, while the man was dis- 
playing his goods to Olga’s mother. He kept 
quite still, until the peddler entered the 
kitchen of a handsome house in the next 
street; then he popped his furry little face out, 
and captivated all the servants’ hearts by his 
winning ways. Finally he was purchased by 
the lady of the house for her little daughter. 

That night Nino lay on the downiest of pil- 
lows, close to a soft little white cheek, sleeping 
unconcernedly, while Olga tossed and turned, 
and sobbed the long, dark hours through, in 
grief at his loss. 

Days passed away, and although Olga’s dis- 
tress was somewhat abated, she still mourned 
for her pretty marmoset. 

One day the little girl stood by her mother, 

ratching her put the finishing touches toa 
very small frock, which was completely cov- 
ered with lace and embroidery. 

“Who is that for, mamma?” 

“A poor little creature, who has been suffer- 
ing from some terrible complaint for months,” 
replied her mother. 

“Does it make her feel better to have such 
pretty things ?”’ asked Olga, as she admired the 
tluffy lace and shining ribbon with which the 
garment was adorned. 

“I hope so, dear, for this child is obliged to 
lie in bed all day, and they say nothing can be 
found to amuse her.’’ 

“Poor little thing!’’ repeated Olga, softly. 

“And now,’’ continued her mother, as she 
folded up the dress, “I am going to let you take 
it home. It is only in the next street, and I 
want you to go at once.”’ 

So Olga tied on her gray hood, and soft,warm 
cloak, willingly enough, and trudged away, re- 
peating the direction, over and over again, so 
as not to forget it. 

When she reached the house, the servant who 
opened the door, sent her upstairs with her 
parcel. Here Olga was met by a lady who 
smiled down at the little bright face turned up 
to her, and said kindly, “What is your name, 
little one ?”’ 

Olga told her shyly. 

“A pretty name,” said the lady. “And how 
happy and rosy you look,’’ she added, with a 
sigh. 

“Mamma! mamma cried a feeble voice 
from the other side of the room, “please bring 
the little girl to talk to me.” 

“Will you come and see my Daisy?” asked 
the lady. 

Olga followed her to a small bed, covered 
with a blue silk quilt. Among the pillows, 
she saw a thin tiny, white face. It looked so 
weary and sad that Olga could scarcely re- 
strain her ears. The child fixed a pair of 
great black, sunken eyes upon Olga; then, ex- 
tending a frail mite of hand, said, in weak 
voice, 

“Come here, please, little girl! I like you. 
You seem as though piayed out in the sunshine 
all day.” 

Olga approached the bed timidly, took the 
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small hand, paused a moment, then bent 
down and kissed the dark, parched lips. 

“You're nice,’’ said Daisy, returning the 
kiss, “now stay and play with me. 1 have 
been sick so long that no girls ever come to 
see me now. Before mother gave me Floss, i 
used to be so tired. Oh, so tired! I had a lit- 
tle kitten; but it ran away and would not 
come back. Nurse says cats are afraid of sick 
people. Dogs bark and make my head ache, 
and you can’t hug birds. But Floss never 
makes a noise, and he just loves to snuggle 
up.” 

Olga was interested, and wondered what 
kind of a pet Floss might be. 

“Where is he?’’ she asked, her eyes wander- 
ing all about the room. 

“Here, under the quilt,” said Daisy, smiling. 
“Now he is coming out to look at‘you.’”’ Olga 
uttered a cry of delight and astonishment; for 
there, close by Daisy’s head, sat her own lost 
Nino! 

“You need not be afraid of him; he will not 
hurt you,” said Daisy reassuringly. 

Olga looked slowly from the little sick girl to 
the marmoset, without speaking. 

“Just three weeks ago,’’ continued Daisy, “a 
peddler brought Floss into the kitchen and 
mamma bought him; but I love him as though 
I had kept himayear. I don’t think I could 
live without him now. See his dear little eyes 
—— you. Call him, why don’t you call 
1im ?”’ . 

““Nino!”’ whispered Olga, stretching out both 
her arms. 

“Oh, that is not his name,” said Daisy, smil- 
ing as she stroked the little creature’s pretty 
head. 

But at Olga’s call the marmoset sprang from 
his place on the pillow and rushed up her arm, 
uttering strange little sounds of joy and pleas- 
ure. He rubbed 
his small nose 
against her face, 
patted her cheek 
with his tiny 
paws and alto- | 
gether seemed 
wild with de- 
light. Try asshe 
would, she could 
not keep back 
the tears. She 
turned her head 
away and the 
great drops fell 
on Nino’s little 
mane. 

“She said she 
could not 
without 
thought Olga, 
“so L must not 
tell her he is 
mine—but Lean’t | 
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stand it—Nino, Nino,” she whispered, ‘why r¥ 


did you run away from me?” 

“Why, you are crying!” exclaimed Daisy in 
surprise. 

“Come away, Floss; she is afraid of you.” 

But the marmoset refused to stir from Olga’s 
shoulder. Ele was in his old place on her neck, 
under her thick hair, and he clung close to her 
with his little hands and feet. 

Mrs Woodbury, Daisy's mother, had been 
watching Olgaattentively. Presently she said: 

“You are not afraid of him are you?” 


“No, no, I—I—love—I—like him,” stammer- 
ed Olga. “Sweet pretty little Nino.” 
“Why do you call him Nino?’ asked Mrs 


Woodbury gently. 
“Because,” began Olga—then she stopped, 


for she knew if she said another word her se- 
cret would be out. 
“Come Floss, come back to me,” called 


Daisy, plaintively. “Oh dear! I believe he is 


tired of me, too.”’ 


“No, he is not,” said Olga, hastily. Then 
pointing to the pillow she whispered, “Go 


back, Nino. Go back to her.’’ 

The marmoset hesitated a moment, then as 
Olga repeated her gesture of command, he 
sprang obediently to the spot, but kept his 
eyes fixed on Olga and uttered a mourntul ery. 

Olga could bear no more. She turned ab- 
ruptiy and ran from the room without a word. 
When she reached home she laid her head upon 
her mother’s shoulder and told her all that 
passed. Her mother, after soothing and com- 
forting her, said: 

“Olga, my darling, we poor people seldom 
have a chance to do good to the rich; so dry 
your eyes, and try not think any more of 
Nino.” 

“Oh, my Nino!” whispered the child. 
my Nino. Oh, my little Nino!’’ 

Olga tried to obey, but for many days she 
was very sad indeed. 

One afternoon, when 
school, her mother said: 

“Mrs Woodbury called on me to-day. 


“Oh, 


Olga returned from 


She 


would like you to come and see her little girl 








again. It seems Daisy has taken a great fancy 
to you, dear.” 

“Oh, mamma,” pleaded Olga, “I would much 
rather not go again. You know, mamma—my 
Nino—” : 

‘**Do as you please,” replied her mother. “But 
as Mrs Woodbury has discovered your secret, 
I am afraid she will return Nino when she 
knows how badly you feel. And [ think she 
suspects already.” 

Olga hung her head for a moment; but pres- 
ently she raised it and said reluctantly, “Well, 
I will go, mamma.” 

“You are a very generous child,’’ whispered 
Mrs Woodbury, as she led the way to Daisy’s 
bed. “I know how fond you are of your pet, 
and I shall never forget your kindness to my 
poor little girl.’’ 

Day after day Olga visited Daisy, read to her 
and played with her and Nino. The children 
chattered and laughed until the room, once so 
sad and quiet, became the most cheerful in the 
house. And all the while Daisy grew better 
and stronger each day, until at last the doctor 
pronounced her well enough to take a sea voy- 
age, which would complete her recovery. 

When Olga heard of the intended voyage, 
she was very unhappy, for she had grown ex- 
tremely fond of Daisy, and as for Nino, she 
saw him so often that she almost forgot he did 
not belong to her as before. Mrs Woodbury 
seemed to know what Olga was thinking 
about; for one day she said to Daisy, who was 
now strong enough to sit up, and evento move 
slowly about the room: 

“Olga and I have kept a secret from you ever 
since she first came here.’’ Then she related 
the story of the marmoset. 

Daisy threw her arms lovingly around Olga’s 
neck. ‘“ You are quite the best and dearest lit- 
tle girl I ever knew,’ she said, kissing her. 
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LITTLE OLGA’S HEROISM. 


“Tt was so very, very good of you to lend me 
your Nino. You and Nino together have made 
me well, I believe. But now you must take 
Nino home with you. TI love Floss, or Nino, as 
you call him, but I love you better, and, my 
darling, I shall never forget you, never, as long 
as I live.”’ 

And Daisy kept her word; for, though years 
have passed,and Nino has grown quite old and 


gray, the two girls still remain fast and true 
friends, and as for Nino, or Floss, I doubt if 
he knows which is his mistress, but I rather 


think he loves them equally. 





Letters from tke Children. 


Her First Letter.—I am a little girl eight years old, I 
go to school every day. L like to read the children’s letters. 

have five kittews. I must close.—{Helena Judd, 
Bethel, Ct. 





Only Eight in Her Class.—Iam 12 years old and 
live on a farm of $0 acres. Il enjoy reading the children’s 
Jetters very much. I should like to have some of the boys 
and girls of my age write to me and I would answer them. 
1 go to school and like my teacher very much. There are 
only eight scholars in my school.—{ Alice Armstrong. 





Florence’s Hen and Chic? ens.—I am eight years 


old, [Lhave a hen who has 10 chickens. Igo to Sunday 
school. Ihave a tiny brother called Dodey, who is very 
cunning.—[{Florence M. Johnson. 


A Musical Girl.—I am very fond of music and have 
taken lessons on the piano, fora year. Iam 13 years old 
and go tothe high school, two miles away. J] wish some 
of the boys and girls of my age, would write to me, and 
would try to answer them.—{Fidelia E. Nourse. 

















Who Can Name This Man? 


Here is a good likeness of a man who is well 
known tothe English-speaking world for the 
part he has taken in the affairs of the United 
States during the current year. The boys and 
girls who read these lines have seen his por- 
trait (not so good likenesses as this, perhaps) 
in the newspapers, and have heard their 
fathers and uncles speak of him. To be well 
informed inthe contemporary history of their 
country they should know who he is and 
what is the nature of his work and influence, 





from an unpartisan standpoint. Now, the boy 
or girl who sends to thePortrait Editor, before 
Oct 3, the most intelligent essay or. article of 
not more than 250 words, giving a very brief 
biography of this man and an account of his 
service in current history, will receive a prize 
of $2; the three essays which are the next in 
excellence will win prizes of choice books. 
The essays must reach the Portrait Editor, at 
this office, not later than Oct 3. Those whose 
essays are particularly good but do not receive 
prizes will receive honorable mention in these 
columns. 

You have all seen this face, or can find it in 
the current newspapers and magazines. Tell 
us quickly who be is and what he has done. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 








For the last issue in September we will give 

you a puzzle in the form of anagrams. 
WHAT WAS THE MATTER? 

Being away from home in the country and 
feeling out of sorts, I sent for the town physi- 
cian to see what was the matter with me. He 
came at once and after looking at me a few 
minutes said, “You havea bad 1 (dole), and 
there are symptoms of 2 (ecupor). I will give 
you a prescription, and will stop in again at 
night and see how you are getting on.”” When 
he came at night he said he was afraid I was 
going to have arun of 3 (thy five roped), but 
he would do his best to stop it. He came 
again in the morning, when he said the symp- 
toms were more like 4 (yesterdy), but that I 
better keep on with the same medicine till he 
came again at noon. When he came at noon 
he declared that I had the 5 (same sel) and was 
going to have a hard time of it. However he 
did not change the medicine and when he 
came at night he said | was coming down with 
6 (maxs poll) which frightened every one, and 
my friends sent at once to the city for my reg- 
ular doctor. He came onthe next morning 
and inquired what was the matter. I told him 
what the country doctor said, and he laughed 
right out. He said that all the matter with me 
was that I had aslight attack of 7 (heavy fre) 
and that I better go to the mountains for a few 
days and I would be better. I went and am 
well, although the town doctor remarked that 
if I lived through an attack of 8 (I am hre 
must) that he saw was coming on, I would 
surely die with 9 (E auion map) or 10 (set mole 
hinges), and I don’t know but he is right. 





Henry’s Dog Team.—I live on a farm. In the morn- 
ing [feed the hens. We have about 125 hens, 10 cows, 
two horses and 20 pigs. When the hired man is gonel 
help to do the milking. I have a big St Bernard dog that 
weichs 110 lbs. In the winter he can draw me on my sled. 
We have a dog power and he does the churning every 
week.—[Henry Sawyer. 


The Winner ofa Silver Spoon.—I am a six-years- 
old and Tlive on a farm with my grandpa. Lgo to school 
every day. My teacher’s name is Miss Barton. I study 
reading, writing, arithnetic, spellins, language and geog- 
Tayi Last terin T gota silver spoon for uot missing in 
spelling.—[{Isabel &. Wood. 
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ORNAMENT AND USE. 


A Fancy Workbag. 





“Come early and bring your work!” If the 
work is something delicate and soft—a bit of 
filmy crocheting or dainty embroidery — it 
should be carried “ a-visiting ’’ in as harmoni- 
ous a receptacle as possible. Soft coloring and 
fabric and a general daintiness are the tasteful 
accessories of fancy work, and all three com- 
bine in the little bag shown in Fig. 1 of the ac- 
companying sketches. It is made of a large 
silk neck handkerchief— 
a gentleman’s size will 
be needed to make it of 
proper depth. The effect 
is especially pretty 
where the handkerchief 
is double-faced, and, in 
that case, no lining at all 
is necessary. <A light- 
weight handkerchief 
would require lining to 
make it sufficiently 
strong. The diagram, 
Fig. 2, gives the curved 
line where the gathering 
stitches are to be taken, 
the border of the hand- 
kerchief being turned down over the outside, 
as the finished bag suggests. The corners fall 
over in charming lines and constitute the chief 
attraction of the whole. The ruffle around the 
opening is made by running in the draw- 
strings a little below the top. Where a lining 
is used, it extends only to the curve in the dia- 
gram and the body of the bag is “‘ wrong side 
out,’ if there is a distinct wrong side, so that 
the corners and edges may be upon the right 
side as they fall over. Usually, however, both 
sides are so nearly alike as to make little diffi- 
culty. A very beautiful silken bag like this 





FIG. 1. WORKBAG 
COMPLETED. 
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FIG. 2 DIAGRAM OF WORKBAG. 
that the writer saw recently, was made of a 
very large, heavy handkerchief of delicate lav- 
ender color with leaf tracings of a darker 
shape. As it was double-faced, the other side, 
of course, was just the reverse of this, with the 
darker background and faint tracings. It 
made an exquisite little “ go-a-visiting’’ bag, 
and a prettier gift for some friend whose fin- 
gers are often busy with delicate fancy work, 
could hardly be imagined. 





Historic Points in the Potomac Valley. 





Good orchards are a pleasant feature of west- 
ern Maryland, and there are considerably more 
peaches grown than apples. There are numer- 
ous groves of oak trees and great drooping wil- 
lows. Now and then afield is passed that is 
prettily carpeted with larkspurs. The. blue 
corntlower is often noticed, and there is much 
of sumach. There are immense quantities of 
white and blue bull nettles, with deep, firm 
roots which are troublesome indeed to the 
farmer when they invade his fields. Many 
whippoorwills are noticed. The Bob White is 
common, and its quaint call is frequently 
heard. The catbird’s cry sounds from many a 
tree or field. At night numberless fire flies 
dart hither and thither in flashes of light. 

Antietam creek, on either side of which the 
opposing armies were drawn up in battle order 
and over which they fired and fought, is a 
sluggishly muddy stream about 100 feet in 
width and fordable only in a few places. It is 
a pleasant, rol.ing country through which it 
flows, and all about are well-cultivated fields. 
The cottages of this immediate neighborhood 
are mostly small and simple log houses, but 
they are comfortable and many of them are 
really picturesque. The Dunker church, about 
which the battle so furiously raged, is still 
standing. Well-farmed land is all around it, 
and at an orchard close by one is able to obtain 
some delicious peaches. The old stone bridge, 
the Burnside bridge whose possession meant 
so much to MeClellan and to Lee, is also still 
there. At a commanding point in the center of 
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the battiefield, where Lee located his head- 
quarters, is a great national cemetery with 
well-cared-for grounds, and from here there is 
a splendid view over rolls and swells of land to 
where the mountains shut allin. The town of 
Sharpsburg, which in Confederate histories 
gives its name to the battle, is near by, and 
within it are some war-time houses still show- 
ing the marks of shot and shell. 

The road to Charleston, W Va, from Har- 
per’s Ferry, is like that to Antietam, through 
an exceedingly pleasant country. The town 
itself is quiet and not unattractive, but it does 
not possess any strikingly distinctive charac- 
ter. On the way to it is a fine old mansion, 
standing well back from the road, and it is in- 
teresting to find that the buildings which were 
erected for slave quarters were still standing 
at the rear of the house. Ona farm some mile 
and a half from Charleston, and some little dis- 
tance from the road, is an old-fashioned, iong- 
handled pump. As one drinks of the water he 
finds it cool and sweet and thinks of a war that 
preceded by a century that in which Antietam 
was fought, and of a great American who was 
in that region a hundred years before John 
Brown. For that well was dug by Braddock’s 
expedition and has ever since been kept up 
and used. A temporary camp was Pan: at 
this point, and its water quenched.the thirst of 
General Braddock and of George Washington. 
—[{Robert Shackleton, Jr, Washington Co, Md. 


An Improved Clothes-Pin Bag. — The accom- 
panying illustration shows a clothes-pin bag 
which has two _ distinct 
improvements over the 
apron bag usually used for 
this purpose. It has a shoul- 
der strap, so that its weight 
can be supported by one 
shoulder, as a postman sup- 
ports his letter bag, and it 
las also a stout wire run in- 
to the hem around the open 
top to keep the edges apart 
when in use. The weight of 
a clothespin bag, when full 
of pins, is too great to be 
supported in the’ usual fash- 
ion about the waist, while 
great inconvenience is ex- 
perienced in attempting to 
put clothespins with one hand into a bag whose 
‘mouth ” is continually closing. 





"FOR WASHING DAY. 


For Kindling the Fuire.—Excelient material 
for kindling fires is made by melting cheese 
rind and stirring in sawdust enough to thick- 
en it. Spread on boards to cool, then break 
into pieces to use. A lump as big as an egg 
will burn quickly from a match and will be 
sufficient to start dry hard wood. If the wood 
is not dry more will be necessary to make it burn. 
Cornecobs, soaked in kerosene oil, make good kind- 
ling. The best way to use cobs is to stand them in 
a pailor other vessel containing the oil, and re- 
place those taken out with dry ones. This does 
away with all danger in using it, and accidents 
cannot possibly happen as might be the case in 
using coal oil in any other way. 

The asbestcs kindlers are among the best for the 
purpose. The sheet asbestos is cut in cireles and 
placed close together on a heavy wire with a rivet 
at the end to keep them from slipping off. A 
handle of the wire long enough to be convenient, 
is left at the other end, and then it is dropped in 
a can containing kerosene. The asbestos will 
hold oil enough to light the fire, but will not 
itself burn, and can be removed when the fire is 
well started, and dropped in the oil ready for 
next time. 

As coal oil is one of the most inflammable of 
oils, it should always be used with extreme cau- 
tion. Never pour it from the can over the fire. 
Accidents often occur in doing this in which lives 
are lost and property destroyed. Persons know- 
ing this fact are sometimes tempted to use it in 
that way, but it should never be done. If it is 
used upon the wood, pour a little from a bottle 
over the wood before lighting it, and under no 
circumstances pour oil into a stove when there is 
any fire in it.—[Ella Rockwood. 


Salmon Cream Soup.—Rub three-quarters of a 
pound of cold cooked salmon through a sieve; put 
three pints of milk over the fire or one of veal or 
chicken stock and two of milk, and when it 
reaches the boiling point add two tablespoonfuls 
of butter and two of flour wet with cold water; let 
this cook a few moments and pour over the sal- 
mon; season to taste with cayenne, salt and nut- 
meg. 





Catalogues Acknowledged.—P. J. Berckman’s, Au- 
gusta, Ga: Fruit and ornamental trees, roses, etc, several 
valuable novelties. W. Atlee Burpee & Co, Philadelphia, 
Pa: “First Flowers of Spring,” comprising all kinds of 
Holland and Cape bulbs; also flowers for winter bloom- 
ing. John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, L I, N Y: Winter 
blooming plants and Holland bulbs; also hardy perennial 
plants, small fruits, ete. G. H. Grimm Mfg Co, Hudson, 
Ohio: Champion evaporator, regulator and siphon for 
maple and sorghum sugar and fruit jellies. George H. 
Stahl, Quincy, Ill: Improved Excelsior incubato; and 
brooder. J. M. Thorburn & Co, New York city: Bulbs 
and other flower roots for fall planting; artistic ce: igns 
suitable for tulip and hyacinth beds. 
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CAPABILITIES OF LAND FOR WHEAT GROWING. 


J. J. WILLIS, SUPERINTENDENT OF SIR J. RB. LAWES’ AGRICULTURAL EXPER- 


IMENTS, ROTHAMSTED, ENGLAND. 


It is sometimes stated by American farmers that the English 
people need no longer fear the wheat competition of the United 
States—it is only in meat that antagonism will now consist, for 
the wheat lands of America are exhausted. When we look at the 
results obtained by Sir John Lawes and Sir Henry Gilbert in their 
experimental wheat fields during the past fifty years, such a state- 
ment as the above must seem strange. During the last twenty 
years it is probable that some 16,000,000 acres of prairie land have 
been brought into cultivation in America, the larger part of which 
‘was as good as ploughing up old English grazing meadows. 

The experiments in wheat growing at Rothamsted have been 
made upon what may be called fair average wheat land. Speaking 
in agricultural language, it may be said that the soil is a somewhat 
heavy loam, with a subsoil of raw, yellowish-red clay, but resting in 
its turn upon chalk, which provides good natural drainage. In 
point of composition the Rothamsted soil is not one-fourth as rich 
as the American prairie land, and yet after growing fifty wheat 
crops in succession on the same land, there is but little sign of 
exhaustion, in fact the crop now growing promises to be one very 
much above the average yield. The records, therefore, of a field of 
fourteen acres, in which wheat has been grown without manure, 
and by different kinds of manure, year after year, for fifty succes- 
sive seasons, without either a fallow or a fallow crop, and in which 
the produce without manure was in the first year fifteen bushels 
per acre, and in the last (1893), which was not favorable climati- 
cally, nine and three-fourths bushels, with an average of thirteen 
bushels per acre, equal to the average wheat crop of the whole 
world, and much higher than the average wheat crop of the United 
States, including these rich prairie soils, cannot fail to be of much 
interest at once to the practical farmer, to the economist, and to the 
man of science. The highest amount of produce obtained in the 
first year (1844) was twenty-four and one-fourth bushels per acre, 
and in the last year (1893) was twenty-two and one-fourth bushels, 
the average on the heaviest manured plot being thirty-six and one- 
half bushels per acre, going up in a favorable season to fifty-six and 
one-half bushels. 

YIELD WITHOUT MANURE.—It is probable that the most interest 
is attached to the plot which has received no manure whatever 
during the whole course of fifty years. After a five-course rotation 
since manuring—turnips, barley, peas, wheat, oats—the first exneri- 
mental wheat crop was harvested in 1844. The highest yield 
obtained without manure was twenty-three and one-fourth ushels 
per acre in 1845, and the lowest was four and three-fourth bushels 
in 1879. With such wide variations, due to seasons, it is very dif- 
ficult to estimate the rate of decline due to exhaustion of soil fer- 
tility. Yet excluding the very bad seasons, the decline due to 
gradual exhaustion is reckoned by Lawes and Gilbert at from one- 
fourth to one-third of a bushel per acre per annum. It is estimated 
that over a period of thirty years the unmanured plot yielded an 
average of 18.6 pounds of nitrogen per acre per annum in the crop, 
and lost a minimum of 10.3 pounds in drainage, in all 28.9 pounds, 
while on the plot receiving mineral manures only it is estimated 
that the crop removed an average of 20.3 pounds of nitrogen, and 
that at least twelve pounds were lost by drainage, or in total 32.3 
pounds. Further, it is estimated that the soils lost to the depth of 
twenty-seven inches about two-thirds of these amounts, leaving 
only ten pounds more or less to be otherwise accounted for. Of 
this, the rain, etc., would supply five pounds, or perhaps rather 
more, and the seed about two pounds, so that there is but little 
to be provided from all the other sources, proving clearly that 
there has been no fixation of free nitrogen from the atmosphere by 
the growing wheat crops. 

The average annual produce of wheat, amounting to thirteen 
bushels of grain and 10.5 hundredweight of straw per acre, with- 
out manure of any kind, extending over a period of fifty years, is 
looked upon by many as an extraordinary yield, and as indicating 
a somewhat unusual quality of land. There is no doubt that it 
bears a higher proportion than might be expected to the produce 
obtained, even under rotation with periodical manuring. In a large 
majority of cases where land is badly farmed, with deficient tillage 
and aeration of soil, luxuriant weeds and defective manuring all 
have their share in the poor result. The experimental land, though 
kept extremely clean by hand-hoeing, which doubtless assists in the 
nitrification of all available organic nitrogen, is never plowed 
more deeply than in the ordinary practice of the farm ; and there 
can be little doubt that a large proportion of those soils of the 
United States which are recognized as possessing average wheat 
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producing qualities, would yield very similar results if kept equally 
clean and otherwise as well cultivated, while some would, under 
like conditions, produce much more, though many light, sandy soils 
contain but little inherent fertility, probably much less, 





THE USE OF LIME AS A FERTILIZER. 


HENRY STEWART. 

Many persons in whose good judgment and sense every one 
has confidence, insist that lime is not a plant food, and is, therefore, 
useless as a fertilizer. Nowa plant food is considered to be any- 
thing that, being contained in plants to a large extent, may be 
applied to the soil, to contribute to the supply of it for the crops. 
When we see that when such an element of plant substance is 
applied to the soil the following crop is greatly helped, we can 
hardly agree with the opinion that it is not a food for plants. 

If we study the composition of plants, we find that lime is the 
most important part of the mineral elements of nearly every one. 
The ash of a plant is made up of these mineral elements, and, by 
examining the ash, we may discover what kinds and quantities of 
mineral matters the plants require. And it is to be remembered 
that in the growth of plants every element found in them is indis- 
pensable. But how much more must it be so—if such a thing were 
possible, for one element to be more indispensable than another— 
for lime, which exists in such a large proportion, to be anything 
but indispensable ? 

And this must be thought so as we consider ‘that in the ash of 
hay one-eighth part is lime; in the ash of clover more than a third 
of it is lime; in the ash of potato tops nearly one-half is lime. The 
ashes of wood, which we think so valuable on account of the pot- 
ash in them, have several times more lime than potash, the lime 
amounting to from thirty to seventy per cent. And there is not 
one plant grown that has not lime in its ashes. The same applies 
to potash and phosphoric acid, and, reasonably, these are supposed 
to be food for plants ; why, then, is not lime a plant fwod? Surely it 
must be so considered. 

The best farmed localities in the world are those where the soil 
contains a large proportion of lime, being derived from the decom 
position of limestone rocks. But it is not so much on account of 
the lime in the soil that the land is so well farmed and so produc- 
tive, but mostly for the reason that lime being there abundant and 
cheap, the farmers burn the limestone and make lime, and apply 
it to the land. Lime, only, is a plant food, but limestone is not, 
and the soil may be well filled with limestone and yet be quite 
poor. This is common experience. Now lime is a very active 
chemical substance. This will be seen if some of it is put in some 
vinegar. This will foam up and boil over the cup, and a large quan- 
tity of gas will be evolved. In the end there will be no more acid 
in the vinegar. And this is one effect of lime on soil that is sour, 
such as swamp land, in which the excess of acid prevents the 
growth of any useful plants. 

If we put some lime on a dead animal, or on any other organic 
matter, it will quickly decompose it and reduce it to its original 
elements, and this is one effect of lime when used in a compost, the 
matters thus decomposed then becoming good manure and useful 
food for plants. And this same effect is produced in the soil when 
quicklime is applied, as it usually is in the fall when the land 
is prepared for wheat and grass and clover seeding. But the 
chemist may take some sand or other mineral matter and mix 
lime with it, and then add water, and the lime will dissolve quite a 
considerable quantity of this mineral matter, forming silicate of 
lime ; and by taking the silica from the potash, or the phosphates, 
or magnesia, or the alumina, etc., that the soil is made up of, the 
lime renders these elements of plant food soluble and available 
for the crops. 

Now this is a small part of the natural history of lime, as it is 
used in good farming. And with such a history we must realize its 
value to the farmer, quite independently of the fact whether it is 
actually a plant food or not. And as this is the season when the 
land is in the best condition for the application of lime, as lime is 
most soluble in cold water, and the wheat crop is most convenient 
for it, it is a question for all of us if it is not advisable to so use it, 
and gather the fruits of its good effects on the soil. The freshly- 
burned lime only is used, and twenty to forty bushels per acre is 
the usual quantity. It is left in heaps in the field, preferably of one 
bushel each, two rods apart, and in a few days it falls toa fine 
powder by the action of the moisture of the air, or a shower of rain, 
when it is easily spread quite evenly—so as to just whiten the sur- 
face—with a long handled shovel. But when lime is thus used for 
the wheat, it is not advisable to use superphosphate until the spring. 
It can then be used to advantage. 





























